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MONDAY, JANTTARY 7, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

SiTBCOMMITTEr. OX EDUCATION, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Washington^ B.C. 

The subcommittee met, piii-siiant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
4*232, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Claiborne Pell, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Pell, Huffhes, Javits, and Schweiker. 

Committee staff present; Steplien J, Wexler, counsel; and Jean S. 
Ki'ohlirhiT. ;\ssoi'iute counsel to thi' subconunittee, 

Senator Pell. The hearing of the subcommittee will come to order. 

The subject of today's hearings will be the current "energy crisis" 
and the effect it will nave on the education offering of the Nation's 
schools and colleges. 

From the first indication of an energy shortage, there have been 
reports of cuts in the hours of operation in elementary and secondary 
scnools, and semesters have been shortened in postsecondary education. 

Many individual groups, like the Xational Education Association, 
American Council on Education, and the National Student Lobby, 
have issued information which touch upon certain facets of the 
problem. 

Our subcommittee will today attempt to delineate the magnitude of 
the effects of the energy crisis on education and further seek to under- 
stand just what is the administration's energy policy with regard to 
education. Where do education entities stand in the order of priorities 
and what thou<rht has been given to the rippling effect of the energy 
crisis on schools? For example, the increased cost of oil will create 
higher expenditures for already overburdened school budgets. Where 
are the schools or school districts to get that money ? For example, the 
cosf of gas seems to rise every week, yet literally thousands of school 
children are bussed to schooL What effect is this increased price in fuel 
going to have on school budgets? 

The subcommittee wishes to know how the Federal Energy Office 
makes decisions with regard to the allocation of oil for education 
purposes. Has the advice of educators been sought, or are these de- 
cisions made on a purely ad hoc basis? 

Many in the Congress question some of the priorities which have 
bee?i set in the allocation of fuel oil. It seems that allocations are avail- 
able to keep stores open at ni^ht while allowing a cutback in elementary 
and secondary schools. Evidently, the Administration is content to 
have athletic contests taking place at night under lights, but will force 
colleges to close. In other words, just what priority is this Administra- 
tion giving to education ? 
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To my mind, the education coinniunity of this country hns acted witli 
alacrity to the call of t]\e administration to couservo eliorjry. Students 
and teachers will have to make up the lost days in the sunnner, yet they 
have not orjranized sitins or demonstrations. The voluntary alliVniative 
action of the education community is to be connrratulated. This com- 
mittee does reco<rnize the fact that the edueation community itself • 
may have to further chancre its habits, may have to sehedule vacations 
in the cold weather, may have to use its schools on 12-month, 1(5- 
hour day basis 

Reco^nizinfj: that this energy crisis is not a short-term problem and * 
will be with us for years to come, it is my hope that thron^xh these 
hearinjrs an understaudinjr can be reaehod as to the mafinitude of the 
crisis, the fjroundwork leadin<j: to a solid base for future action by the 
Administration. 

The Government will be repi-esented hei*e by several witnesses. We 
will hear Mr. John C. Sawhill. Deputy Administrator, Federal Energy 
Office, who is accompanied by the Commissioner of Education of 
TIKW, John Ottina, and Donald W(>rtmann, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Profjram Systems, HEW, and one other person who will 
be identified. 

Mr. Sawhill, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN C. SAWHILL, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
FEDERAL ENERGY OFFICE; ACCOMPANIED BY DENNIS BAKKE, 
FEO; JOHN OTTINA, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, HEW; AND 
DONALD WORTMANN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PRO- 
GRAMS SYSTEMS, HEW 

Mr. Sawhill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairnian, I am pleased to have the opportunity to testify 
before you this morning on the subject of education and the energy 
crisis. • 

We are encouraged to see that the American people are taking the 
energy crisis seriously, and that your Committee is attempting to 
assess the impacts of energy shortages on the vital area of education. / 

The Federal Energy Office is anxious to assist you in your delibera- ' 
tions in any way we can. 

My statement this morning will outline the dimensions of the 
energy shoii:age for the first quarter of 1974 and our general strateg>' 
for dealing with it. I will then attempt to describe the effects of this 
shortage on our educational institutions, particularly in the two major 
educational uses of energy — transportation and heating. 

Next, I will discuss measures that can be, and in many instances 
have been, taken to conserve energy in our schools. 

And, finally, I will share with you our concerns about how the total 
energy situation will affect a particularly critical aspect of our edu- 
cational system — its finances. 

Ab you have probably read and heard before, the Nation must gear 
itself up to withstand a 2.7 million barrel a day shortfall in petroleum 
energy during the first quarter of 1974 — that is this quarter; 2.7 million 
barrels a day represents a shortage of 13.6 percent of the amount of 
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petroleum energy we Americans would consume this quarter, if de- 
mand were not constrained. 

This figure, as a national average and an average for all petroleum 
products, is staggeringly high. You may be aware that the 2.7 million 
barrels per day figure is ffhghtly lower tlian the original 3,4 million 
barrels per day figure we had previously announced. 

We have been able to lower our estimate of the overall shortfall 
for several reasons, including a milder autumn than usual, leakages 
ui the Arab oil embargo, and the gratifying response of the Amer-- 
ican public to our pleas for voluntary conservation. 

The 2.7 million barrel a day figure which I have mentioned today is, 
in our opinion, as accurate as possible. We believe that the responsi- 
ble approach to national energy planning is to use the worst, but still 
realistic impact; to do otherwise would leave the United States with 
lower inventories later in the year and hence more vulnerable to un- 
expectedly high demand or reduced imports. 

The Federal Energy Office has developed the most sophisticated 
econometric model in the country for estimating energy supply and 
demand. Nevertheless, our model, like any model, still is based on 
certain assumptions such as a "normal winter," a continuation of a 
leak-proof Arab oil embargo, and drawdowns to the minimum operat- 
ing levels cited by the National Petroleum Council. 

I have included in my statement a table which breaks down the 
overall shortfall by product. I would call your attention to those prod- 
ucts which are used by our school systems: 

[The table referred to and subsequently supplied follows:] 
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Mr. SAWun.L. (hisolijie is iisod in all hut n very sninP porcontn^c of 
school buses, altliougb iliesel-poworecl veliiclos tuv far more eflicient. 
The shortfall here will he OOO.OOO to 1/2 million barrels |»»r<lay, or IS 
I>ercent of unconstrainod (Jemnnd. 

Diesel fuel and No. 2 heatinp oil are included in the middle distil- 
late categorj . The latter is useci for heating by many schools. A short- 
age of ;]40,000 barrels per day is predicted, or 12 percent. 

Residual fuel oil is used for lieat in some buildings and is also used 
by electric utilities for conversion into electricity. It is also used in 
those schools, such as Princeton Univei'sity, my* alma mater, whicli 
have self-contained electrical generating plants* The shortage here 
is 810,000 barrels per day or 23 pei'cent. 

While we do not know how many scliools use No. 2 lieating oil, as 
opposed to residual oil, for heating purposes, we do know that, on 
the average, 0.7 barrels of oil are used per year per pupil. This works 
out to a national average of 223,000 barrels per winter day. 

Propane, butane, ana propane-butane mixes are included in the 
"other^' categoiy, and are used for heating in a few small rural 
schools. 

Our basic strategy in dealing with these slaor^'ages is to maximize 
jobs. The American people clearljr would rather turn down their 
thermostats at home, at work, and in their schools, and switch from 
their private cars to public transportation than suffer widespread 
unemployment. 

To this end, we are seeking shifts in refinery production out of 
gasoline and into other products, primaryily middle distillates, re- 
sidual fuel oil, and other petroleum products. We have two ways of 



The first is through price controls. The Cost of Living Council 
lowvved the refinery profit for refined gasoline by 1 cent, and raised 
the price of other refined products by 2 cents on iDecember 4, 1973. A 
AUrtner price increase for middle distillates of approximately 1 to 
IV2 cents was announced 2 weeks later, as part of a formula^ 

In addition, the mandatory petroleum allocation regulations an- 
nounced December 27, 'mandated refinery shifts to increase heating 
oil supplies. 

Even after these production shifts have been accomplished how- 
ever, we are still faced with shortages in energy supplies. 

Let me outline for you the impacts that our allocation regulations 
are expected to have on the American educational system. 

The middle distillate regulations will be officially announced on 
January 11, and implemented on January 15. They will have substan- 
tial effects on the heating of our schools. 

All elementary and secondary schools using No. 2 heating oil or 
residual fuel oil will receive 100 percent of the fuel required to heat 
the buildings to an indoor ambient temperature 6° below the heating 
level that existed last year. 

Exceptions to this general rule may be granted by State energy 
officials in those cases in which last year's thermostat settings w^ere 
so low as to make the new temperatures unrealistic. 

All higher educational institutions using No. 2 heating oil or resid- 
ual fuel oil will receive 100 percent of the fuel required to achieve an 
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indoor ambient temperature 10*=* below that in existence last year. The 
onlv except ion v/iU l)o rosidontial buildings which, as with other resi- 
dential heatinff, will be required to lower temperatures by only 6 . 

Here, again7 \ve will ha flexible in administering this program and 
in a position to grant- exceptions in hardship cases. 

I might pause here to briefly explain that when we talk about turn- 
ing down tlicrmostats 6° or l6^ we are talking about an equivalency 
of 6° or 10° so that by reschedulincr classes, or changing hours, or 
better insulation of buildings, the thermostat might not necessarily 
have to be turned down to that full extent. So it is an equivalency, not 
an actual requirement, to turn down the thermostat by that amount. 

In the area of transportation, our gasoline and diesel fuel regula- 
tions specifically include school buses in the category of public passen- 
p^r transportation. School buses are thereby entitled to 100 percent of 
their current requirements. 

We intend to encourage public transportation wherever possible. 
It is far more efficient for one school bus to transport 35 children to 
school than for 35 mothers in 35 automobiles to do the same job. An 
average school bus gets 85 passenger miles to the gallon as compared 
to 20 passenger miles for the average automobile. 

In recognition of this fact, we recently called on public school 
hoards and principals, together with Commissioner Ottina, request- 
ing that they review their policies on student driving, and suggested 
that they limit the use of parking lots and the number of pupils per- 
mitted to drive. 

Some persons are attempting to use energy conservation as a tool 
to reopen the discussions on school busing. 

The Office of Education estimates that only 0.4—1.2 percent of all 
public school students— or only 1.2—3.6 percent of all public school 
students bused, are bused for the purpose of achieving racial desegre- 
gation in our schools. 

Tlio savin<i^s achieved by canceling such transportation are minis- 
cule, while the costs in terms of social equity could be substantial. As 
such, it is an unwise policy and, in my ]udgment, a serious error for 
the Nation to use the energy crisis to effect significant changes in our 
social policy. 

The Office of Education is currently undertaking a study, in co- 
ordination with the Department of Transportation, to seek ways of 
conserving energy used in school buses. This study, to be completed 
by January 18, 1974, is expected to delineate conservation measures 
including, but not limited to, alternative bus schedules and routes. 

As far as other transportation for students and faculty is concerned, 
wc have asked local school boards and college officials to discourage the 
use of private automobiles by faculty and students wherever possible. 
Public transportation* carpools, motorcycles, and bicycles are good 
substitutes for the automobile left home. 

These are the measures that the Federal Energy Office is authorized 
to mandate. In additi:.n, there are many other measures that can he 
taken on a voluntary basis to conserve the use of energy in our schools. 

First, significant electricity savings can be achieved by reducing 
lighting in our schools. 
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Ainoricuns of all {i<r^'s Ihivo become accustomed to <2:rossly overlightod 
binldin«rs. Kvoii children wiitehin^ the bhickboard or learnin<r to read 
only require approximately 50 footeandles of li^ht. And the li^^htin^^ 
reqnirements for nonwork areas. siu*h as corridofs, are even lower. 

Yet, most of our schools have Ix^en dosigr.ed to provide much more 
li«rht than is really necessary. 

In adiUtion, a surnrisinfrly hiph proportion of our schools vStill use 
incandescent bulbs for lighting? ratner than fluorescent. Floiirescent 
bulbs are tinu»s more eilieient in terms of I'lectricity coiisunied. 

Our statistics show that the fuel consumed in generating the elec- 
tricity to light our schools and operate fans, pumps and other electrical 
equipment amounts to the equivalent of 21 million barrels of oil per 
year, or 55,000 ba rrels per day. 

As you can see. even a lifrhting prograni that would save only 25 
l)ercont of the electricity consumed, and this is not an unrealistic 
objootive, would result in' a savings of almost 14,000 barrels of oil per 
day. 

Additional savings can be achieved in the area of heating. Included 
ill my statement is a coj)y of II KW Secretary Casper Wi'iubei'gcr's 
pi ess release of December 17, 1073, stating that reduction in ambient 
nidoor temperatures as low as 00° F, do not endanger human health. 
e\en in the- case of the very young and the very okh Nevertheless, 
lower temperatures are uncomfortable, 

I The infornuition referred to and suhse(iuently supplied follows:] 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EOUCATtON. AJ^D WELFARE 

BLAMPHlN-(202) 245-6867 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

HEW Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger said today that the effects of the 
fuel shortage on the Nation's health "should be minimal, if common sense 
prevails. 

"Our medical specialists report," Secretary Weinberger said, "that a 
reiluction in room temperatures from 72 to even down to 60 degrees would have no 
effect on the likelihood of an individual contracting a common cold, influenza 
or pneumonia, and by the same token, a reduction to 68 would certainly have 
no ill effects. 

"Many will develop these illnesses this winter, as they do every winter, 
but reduced heating will not be the culprit." 

The Secretary made those observations in releasing a paper on the impact 
of the energy shortage on health, prepared in the Office of Or. Charles C. 
Edwards, Assistant Secretary for Health* 

Secretary Weinberger noted that the 6 degree temperature reduction re- 
commended for the Nation's schools would be well within the range of temperature 
reduction that would not adversely affect health. 

Dr. Edwards said that while lower temperatures can be uncomfortable, 
particularly if they are achieved too quickly, they by themselves are not 
harmful to heal th. 

"This is not to say that anyone will enjoy the energy shortages," said 
Or. Edwards, "but we can handle the situation without danger to health by 
following a few common sense precautions." 
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-2- 

Among those cited were: 

. Avoid unnecessary discomfort in adjusting to lower room and office 
temperatures by turning the thermostat down gradually over a period of several 

days rather than all at once. 

. Wear enough warm clothing to keep comfortable. 

. Try to maintain as high a room humidity level as possible. 

General health rules to be kept in mind, said Dr. Edwards, include; 

. ''sduced temperatures, moving from warm to cooler temperatures, and 
bein-:; wet and cold--while certainly uncomfortable--do not increase the risk of 
catching colds, influenza and pneumonia. 

. Since most bacteria and viruses grow better at higher temperatures, 
some experts feel that cooler living may even be a benefit in disease control. 

. There are no special heating requirements for Infants, preschoolers, 
young children or pregnant women. Their needs are no diff'=?rent from those of 
healthy adults. 

. The average new-born child can cope quite well with home temperatures 
as low as 60 degrees if clothed and in a home where the humidity is kept as 
high as possible. 

Dr. Edwards said that any nutritional effects of the energy crisis "will 
not be the result of any temperature change, but will come from restrictions in 
transport, school closings, unemployment, inflated prices, and agricultural 
shortages." 

He said that there are "only minimal requirements for increased ciilorie 
intake--not more than 100 additional calories a day to adjust to 60 degrees as 
opposed to 72 degrees. 

"For some individuals," said Or, Edwards, "particularly the affluent, 
overweight person, reduced temperatures may assist in weight reduction since 
more calories will be used to maintain body heat and there probably will be 
more physical activity." 
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According to Dr. Edwards, "only a handful of cofmion chronic diseases are 
aggravated by severe temperature reduction." He cited myxedema {thyroid under- 
activity) peripheral vascular disorders , arthritis, iingina pectoris, and 
diabetes mellitus. 

"But the majority of patients with these can accommodate to lower tempera- 
turci, without harin to health if they reduce their thermostats gradually," he said. 

Dr. fdv.'ards said housoholdsrs shc.ld reinerhrr that "the elderly have a 
slov.Rr uduptatiC:! tl'^n yoiivj .iJ.'..!:;^ ;o shifts of tcmporatury ," und th-:\t. 

"low humidity in a hot room can be harivful to soino respiratory disorders. 

"Many older individuals will take a month or longer to become accustomed 
to a 10 degree toir.perature reduction," fie said, "but the vast majority of the 
elderly can stand lower temperatures," he said, "with no harm to their health." 

Personal health problems to be avoided, said Dr. Edwards, include electrical 
hazards 4 and the dcinger of explosion or fire from the storage or transport of 
gasoline. 

The suggestions for cold weather health maintenance were developed from 
information solicited by the Human Resources Group at HEW from among the Depart- 
ment's health agencies and academic authorities. 

Dr. Edwards said the Department "is working closely with the Federal Energy 
Administration to develop national policy during the current energy crisis. 

"What we are learning from such surveys and studies as these," said 
Secretary Weinberger, "is what the English, Northern Europeans and previous 
generations in our ov;n Nation always knew--how to live comfortably and decently 
and remain healthy in our environment as nature intended it to be, not as we 
made it at the expense of ecological distortion. 
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"We simply are pointing out>" said the Secretary, "that corrmon sense, 
thermal thr1ft1';ess and good health go hand. In hand. Dr. Edwards and his staff 
have shown us what to expect." 

One of the side effects which people will learn, said Or. Edwards, is 
that "people who drink lose more body heat than people who don't. 

"The belief," he said, "that the warm glow associated with drinking keeps 
a person warn is a fr.yth." 

# # a 

Note to Correspondents: Health Impact Statement attached. 
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IMPACT OF ENERGY SHORTAGES ON HEALTH 

All statements apply to reduction in temperature from normal (72°F) to 
60°F. 



I. EFFECTS OF REDUCED ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURE (72°F TO 60°F) ON 
THE INDIVIDUAL. 

A . Normal ( PhvKio logical ) Effects . 

1. Increased basal metabolic rate (minimal). 

2. Incroaso:! lev(?l of L»hvsiceil activity. 

3. Increased hoart rate, cardiac output, respix-atory 
rate (min ima 1 ) . 

4. Some individuals will subjectively complain of 
feeling cold. 

5. This will have no adverse effect on the health of 
the individual . 

G. Corrective measures should include warmer clothing » 
vol 1-balanced diet, and more physical activity. 

B . Communicable Diseases . 

1. Scientific studies have shov-m ito direct effect of 
cold alone on communicable diseases. 

2. Indeed, the growth of most bacteria and viruses is 
inhibited at lower environmen ta 1 tempera tures . 

3. Reduction in the environment from 72°F to 60°F will 
have iiq effect on the likelihood of infection with 
the following: 

a . common cold" 

b . in f luenza 

c . pneumonia 

I f an individual develops these conditions (and 
many of us do every winter), reduced heating will 
not be the culprit. 
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4. Incomplete studios indicate as well that being 
wet and cold does not increase the risk of 
communicable diseases when all other factors are 
controlled . 

5. The effect of crowding (due to cold) on the trans- 
mission of respiratory illness requires further 
studies . 

6. The populations of Northorn European countries 
(e.g. the United Kingdom) routinely live at this 
lo\vc'r range of tempei'tituro without apparent ill- 

7. Tlioro iij no evidence that rapidly aLuernaUing 
exposure to warm and cold environments increases 
t)»c risk of contracting a disease. 

t>ul ritionjl Effects . 

1 . T)io major nutritional effects on vulnerable groups 
will be secondary health effects due to restrictions 
in transport, unemployment, inflated pricos. and 
Hi] j-icul tural shortfalls. 

JM'cgnant women, infants, school age children, the 
chronically ill, the elderly and the poor constitute 
the most vulnerable nutritional groups. 

3. School closings may prevent some school children from 
getting their single well-balanced meal of the day. 

4. Nutritional effects of sustained energy shortages 
will be of major clinical importance, 

5. Increased caloric requirements associated with 
reducing temperatures to 60°F are minor for the 
individual or his family (no more than 100 calories 
})or day) . 

Pc J sonal Safety Effects . 

\ . Kxperts are seriously concerned with hazards to 

.individuals and families associated with reductions in 
tTiuUtional energy sources and premature conversion 
\<y alternate fuels. 
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2. Recent newspaper reports suggest that this effect 
is already being seen. (e.g. the Vermont man who 
installed a coal stove on wooden floor and burnt 
his house down) . 



a. emissions (particularly carbon monoxide 
poisoning) . 

b. electrical hazards. 

c . explosions . 

d. fires. 

e. transport (general concern with storage of 
gasoline in cars, garages and confined spaces) . 



4. Regulatory efforts must continue to assure that 

heating appliances mass-produced in response to the 
energy shortages meet acceptable safety standards. 

Industrial Health Effects . 

1, Experts most concerned with indirect effects on 
worker's health due to changes industry might make 
to cope with energy shortages. 

2, Specific examples of this indirect effect include: 



a. lower standards of maintenance.' 

b. increased production in vital industries 
without considering effect on worker. 

c. usage heating fuel for operations within 
a plant (where the two categories are 
interchangeable) , 

d. substitute fuels may pose increased 
environmental hazard to workers. 



3, Increased importance of coal will definite^ly result 
in increased numbers of miners, increased case load 
of silicosis ("black lung"), and more industrial 
compensation cases. 

Psychosocial Effects. 




3. 



The most serious areas in which public education is 
needed are: 




1 - Public education and sound motivation are the 
key elements in minimizing adverse psychosocial 
effects . 
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2. Psychosocial effects (and possibly their magnitude) 
can be predicted on the basis of previous behavior 
of the American public during analogous periods in 
history. In Mgv York, for example, nun\ber of ad- 
missions to mental institutions rises in a pre- 
dictable fashion with the unemployment rate. 

3. Experts are of the opinion that behavior of the 
American public during the present energy crisis 
will follow the model of economic recessions rather 
than war-tiipe emergency privations. 

4 . B ;i r. c«'i c. r. il.l r. :v r u i i c 1 on , t Ik.' foil ow i nn pr ob I c.r s 
arc oxuertcu to increase proportionately with the 
energy shorL-iges : 

a . Unemployment . 

b. Mental illness 

c. Suicide. 

d . Serious crimes 

e. Alcoholism. 

f. Drug abuse. 

5. Ba.vCid on this prediction, the birth rate is 
expected to decline. 

6. Transportation, personnel, and budget will be 
limiting factors in responding adequately to 
these needs. 



admissions . 
(including homicide) , 
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II. EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE REDUCTION (FROM 72°F TO 60°F) ON VULNERABLE 
GROUPS 

A . General Comments. 



1. All agencies polled agreed that the health 
effects of energy shortages would be enormous 
in their area of expertise and concern. 

2. Particular concern was expressed that the present 
energy policies and expected consequences would be 
felt earlier and more keenly by the poor. 

3. The health impact will be indirect; that is, due 

to adverse trends and shortages in areas which are the 
primary concern of other agencies. 

4. The most critical of these trends and shorta::^s 
as applied to health are: 



a . 


Unemployment . 


) Reduced purchasing 


b. 


Price Increases. 


) power amongst poor. 


c . 


Transportation Shortages, 




d. 


Increased Case Load. 




e . 


Personnel Shortages. 


) Reduced health services 


f . 


Budget Ceilings 


) to the poor . 



5. All agencies emphasized that significant regional 
differences in health needs could be anticipated. 

6. The Center for Disease Control expressed concern in 
two additional areas: 



a. Urgent need to develop a functioning , 

surveillance and feed-back system with the 
States so that human resource and health needs 
can be identified as soon as possible and 
expedite an appropriate DHEW response. 



b. Tha - particular attention be paid to informing 
State Human Resource Agencies as soon as 
possible of developments in the energy crisis 
and the division of Federal and State respon- 
sibilities , 
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B. Lower Income Groups > 

1. The preceding General Comments apply particularly 
to the poor. 

2. Geographic and regional differences in health needs 
will be most striking in lower income groups. 

3. Within a given geographic region, the rural poor may 
differ significantly in the level and type of health 
needs . 

C. Newborns and InfanLs — 0 to 30 days . 

1. The only essential energy requirement within the 
temperature range of 60 IT to 72°F is that hospital 

nursery units must be kept at optimal operating temperatures. 

2. Hospital incubators for newborns and high risk 
infants must receive their full power requirements. 

3. The fact that a household contains an infant is 
not an indication for an automatic exemption from 
rec^uced fuel allocation. 

4. The average infant at home can cope quj-te well with 
temperatures of 60°F to 72°F provided that: 

a. There is a competent mother or mother-figure 
in the household; 

b. The infant is kept warmly clothed; 

c. The relative humidity is kept high. 

5. Should extreme shortages develop, consideration 
should be given to energy requirements peculiar 
to young infants and children (e.g. washing of 
diapers and heating food). These special needs 
represent only a small fraction of a family's 
basic energy requirements. 

6. Transportation must be available for clinic visits 
and an appropriate feeding formula provided in 
adequate amounts. 
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D. Infants and PrG-Schoolcrs - 30 days to five years . 

1. No essential heating requirements within the 
temperature range of 60°F to 72°r. 

2. Statement #C-4 immediately above applies to infants • 
and pre-schoolers as well. 

3. Children of this age in institutions such as Day- 
Care Centerscan tolerate the presently anticipated 
6°F reduction from 12^1' without hazard to health. 

4. These in. ".t i tviti on^-^ I'hould r^ot c\o\\c. on tlio nuRL:<fjcn 
belief tlin.. Lo coiiu>]y v/itri a 0 F rociucLion ( -GG'^r ) 
would hajm the health of tlio children. 

5. Transportation to clinic and a proper diet for all 
remain essential. 

E . Sl'> k) o1 Ago Children - Five to 18 years . 

1. No essential hoating requirements within the 
temperature range of 00°F to 72°F. 

2. Statement immediately above applies to 
schoo 1 acj e c:h i Id r en as well. 

3. Children of school age can tolerate the presently 
anticipated 6°F reduction in. schoolroom temperature 
from 72°F without hazard to health. 

4. Schools should not close on the mistaken belief 
that to comply with a 6°F reduction (72°F-66°F) 
would harm the health of the children. 

F . Pregnant Women . 

1. No essential heating requirements within the 
temperature range of 60°F to 72*^F. 

2, Physiological evidence indicates that the increased 
metabolic activity of pregnant women provides a 
slightly better ability to cope with cold than 

the same woman before she became pregnant. 
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3. The critical concerna for pregnant women during 
the energy shortages are that transportation be 
available for pre-natal visits and that she 
maintain a well-balanced, nutritious diet in the 
Irace of rising food costs. 

4. The fact that the household contains a pregnant 
woman is not an indication for an automatic 
exemption from fuel allocation. 

The Elderly Without Particular Disability . 

1. A major physiologic change in all of us as 

we ago is a slower adaption time to sudden shifts 
in environmental temperatures. 

J 

2. This fact is we 11 -documented in studies on 
acclimatizaticn of the elderly to warm weather; 
studies on the response of the elderly to cold 
weather are inco: plete but suggest a similar 
conclusio n . 

3. Very warm room temperatures (78°F-80°F) with the 
low relative humidity that must apply (20%) is 
definitely harmful to many older inclividuals, 
particularly those with chronic respiratory 
disorders. 

4. The vast majority of the elderly, however, can 
gradually adapt to a 6°F reduction (72°F-66°F) 
without any harm to their health. This acclima- 
tization often takes 25-30 days and varies widely 
among individuals. 

5. The key to successful acclimatization is likely 
to be whether senior citizens are properly 
motivated to participate in the energy conser- 
vation effort. 

6. Psychologically,, older individuals respond positively 
to being treated as mature adults with a social 

role rather than as patients or exceptions. 

7. The presence of an older individual (65 and over) 
in the home is an indication for a 30-60 day 
exemption from reduced reaicential heating 
allocations. The thermostat should be reduced 

1 or 2°F per week during this period until the 
desired temperature is reached. 
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8. Healthy older individuals who wish to participate 
in the energy conservation effort should not be 
discouraged from doing so by family or friends 
because of the mistaken fear that it may be harmful 
to their health. 



9. Many studies have shown that the elderly will pay 
bills in the following order of priority: rent, 
utilities, telephone, food, and health services. 

10- Inflation, a fixed income, poor diet, and lack of 
transportation to essential services pose a far 
greater threil: to the elderly nt home than a 
graducvl 10% rcwv\ction in room temperature . 



H . The Chronically 111 of All Ages . 

1, Only a handful of^ chronic diseases are aggravated 
by reduced environmental temperatures. The five 
most common of these (in decreasing order of 
sensitivity to cold are: 



a. Hypothyroidism (myxedema). 

b. Peripheral vascular disorders 

(including Raynaud's phenomenon) » 

c. Arthri+-i^, (particu?.arly rheumatoid and 

osteoarthritis ) . 

d. Angina pectoris precipitated by exposure to cold» 

e. Diabetes mellitus (often associated with peripheral 

vascular disorders) . 
2- There are also extremely rare conditions that are 
precipitated by exposure to cold: Two examples 
would be cold urticaria and the occasional 
epileptic whose attacks are precipitated by 
immersion in cold water. 



3, The majority of patients with these conditions 
can cope with temperature reduction from normal 
to 60°F without adverse effect on thf»ir health 
provided that they are properly motivated, the 
heat reduction is achieved gradually, and proper 
protective clothing is worn. 



V 
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4. Certain individuails for medical or psychological 
reasons may not be able to adjust to reduced 
environmental temperatures. They should be encoura»jed 
to help save energy to the extent that they are able. 

5. Mental deficiency or physical handicaps per se are 
not associated with increased health risk due to 
cold. Although exceptional cases will arise, the 
presence of these conditions in the household is 
not an indication for an automatic exemption from 
fuel allocation. 

6. Kxeiuption iroiii luel alJo^?ation should be based 
upon physician certification of medical or 
psychological need to the local petroleum al- 
location board. These boards should have medical 
representation and/or access to a medical advisory 
group. It is also understood that these boards will 
operate within the framework of State and Federal 
guidelines on petroleum allocation. 

7. Once again it must be emphasized that inflation* 
a fixed income, rising medical costs, poor diet, 
and lack of transportation pose the most serious 
threat to the health of the chronically ill during 
the energy shortages. 
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Mr. Sawiiill. Accoi'diuyly, we are exploring ways that additional 
savings in heating fuel can fee accomplished, and the Office of Educa- 
tion, working with the Federal Office of Energy Conservation, has es- 
tablished a clearinghouse to provide information on conservation 
measures through local and State education agencies. 

Measures already identified include : 

Change dress codes as necessary to encourage students and faculty 
to wear warmer clothes. 

^^Reduce nonclassroom areas, such as cateferias and gymnasiums, by 

Reduce night time temperature by 15°. 
Maintain heating plants at maximum efficiency. 
Avoid storing booKS or other classroom supplies on heating fixtures. 
Keep all doors and windows closed. 
Checking all automatic door closing mechanisms. 
Repair all broken windows promptly. 

Reschedule sporting events from nighttime to daytime to conserve 
both heating and lighting. Out-of-town events can also be limited. 

Reduce evening and weekend noninstructional activities such as 
scouting or community meetings. These activities could be moved to 
other buildings which would ordinarily be heated in the evening. 
These would include private homes, fire stations, et cetera. 

We consider closing of schools during the coldest weather an option 
of last resort. 

Perhaps you have seen the Office of Energy Conservation television 
commercial featuring George C. Scott. He states the problem clearly. 
We have two choices, he says. We can close our schools or we can seek 
other ways to conserve the same energy. He then admonishes the viewer 
not to be "fuelish." 

I am sure we all agree that our educational system is basically an 
investment in the American future. To close schools while other com- 
mercial enterprises remain open would really be "fuelish," 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is currently 
making a study of the potential impacts of school closings. It is be- 
lieved that this study will produce evidence in the following areas : 

Ripple effects of school closings. For instance, increases in 
delinquency. 

The overall savings of school closings. The children who are not in 
school mav be at home watching television or consuming energy in 
other ways, and the net sRvings might actually be surprisingly low. 

Increases in demand for day-care centers as a result of school 
closings. 

Before leaving the subiect, let me bring to your attention the fact 
that the Veterans Administration has revised its regulations to permit 
veterans to continue receiving GI bill benefits if extended school clos- 
ings occur because of fuel shortages. 

All segments of American society are making positive responses to 
the ener£r>' crisis. We are confident that the Nation's educators are also 
resDondinff posit ivelv in every way they can. 

However, rising fuel prices in general, and some of the changes I 
have outlined will create some financial difficulties in school budgets 
that are already tight. 
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Costs of producing domestic crude oil, costs of importintr foreign 
crude oil, and costs of refining these products have risen dramatically, 
and may rise a<rain. Tliis will ri'snlt in hi^iuM* priiTS foi* heating 
fuels and for transportation fuels. Tliese increased operating costs will 
hurt as far as tlie average scliool board budget is concerned. 

Additional administrative costs in terms of increased teachers' 
salaries may also be a factor if school years are extended. 

Further/short-term installation costs of such energy-saving items as 
extra building insulation, new fluorescent light bulbs and fixtures, and 
the extra maintenance required to keep lieatinof facilities, school buses 
and windows and doors in top condition will represent additional 
expenses. 

The Office of Education is presently conducting an analysis of the 
impact of the energy crisis on school finances. This study will assess 
alternatives available to local school boards facing financial problems 
due to the energy crunch. 

In closing, I would like to point out that, even though we at the 
Federal Energy Office have been dealing with the immediate problems 
of the energy crisis, we do recognize the long-range impacts of what 
we are doing. 

Unfortunately, the energy crisis is not merely a short-term problem. 

Prior to the embargo, we were importing almost one-third of our 
petroleum requirements, and if we continue to increase consumption at 
the current rates, "we could be importing almost 50 percent of our pe- 
troleum requirenrients by 1980. 

This country cannot affo d to put itself in a position where it is so 
dependent on the rest of tbcj world for vital energy resources. We must 
move decisively to increase our domestic supplies and reduce the rate 
of our demand growth so that we may never again be subject to eco- 
nomic blackmail. 

For this reason, the FEO is now gearing up to launch major pro- 
grams in both energy conservation and energy resource development. 

In the coming weeks, we will be spendhig a considerable amount of 
time discussing these programs with Congress and working on the 
legislation necessary to put them into effect. 

In short, we are destined to have long-term changes in our lifestyle 
in order to make it possible for us to use energy more efficiently. Some 
of these changes couM have significant implications for the operation 
of our schools. 

You can be assured tljat we will work closely with your committee 
to insure that the American educational system will be in a position 
to perform effectively its mission as it adapts to the need for greater 
energy conservation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Mr. Ottina, we have the statement that you sent up today, which we 
will put into the record in full, entitled "Education and the Energy 
Crisis." 

[The statement referred to follows:] 
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;*in44iary 5, L974 



Cpi'CAnn:; ,v;i) hif: rMKRCY crisis 



Tho Dopiri;ir.».r t of lU?.-/ has taken a number of actions, in cooperation 
with the ::o respond to the energy shortage, particularly as it impacts 

on our cur.siiLucncy ♦ An energy task force has been established in the Office 
of the Soor'-tnry cor.r.orivd of renrosontativcs from each of the Dopartrur; : ' s 
agencies. In addition, we have provided, on detail to the Federal Energy 
Administration, a Human Resources Team, to work on the development of energy 
conservation policies and to insure that the needs and problems of education 
and other hurun resource institutions are considered as those policies are 
developt'd. 

For chu in te future then, the principal HEW role vis-a-vis the 

educational cov.uuunity and the energy shortage is to seek a rapid reduc- 
tion in the ambiguities with which that community is now being required 
to cope. 0\'or the longer term, there is a clear HEW responsibility to 
assess the econoir.ic. educational, and social effects of reductions in 
the availability of energy to our education systems and institutions and 
to devise mechanisms through which the negative effects may be minimized. 

A number of actions have already been initiated to deal with the 
near-term arJbiguities and resultant problems being encountered by the 
education cocimunity. 

o The Federal Energy Administration* has included elementary and 
secondary educational facilities along with residential as a 
specific fuel allocation category in the draft regulations 
pertaining tc middle-distillates and similar priority category 
designations are expected on other forthcoming fuel and gaso- 
line allocation regulations and/or guidelines'. 

o The Office of Education has established a clearinghouse func- 
tion in Washington and through the OE Regional Commissioners 
to facilitate information exchange and problem identification 
within the educational community. 

o The Office of Education is also developing a program to pro- 
vide information and technical assistance on energy conserva- 
tion noasv.ros vhich v.-ill bt? niado available to SIL\s and LEAs 
thrj. .;ti L"..i.' Ol !\ci:io:i:il Conuriissioners , Tliis will include 
preparation of an information package, in loose-leaf notebook 
to nr.. Tho con:;ent of this notebook will vary for e^ch ?-c;ion. 
.in>j :l" ca.'. be updcit-d zo include new i:i f onnat ion . This infor- 
nation package slicald be completed shortly after finalizatlon 
of the various rodi.*ral fuel allocation regulations. 
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As you arc av/arrj, si'.;nif ic.itiC ripple eftects may occur if er-T'iy 
.5 "Jv.-L: i'A l.*: . .i :..:::to1 clo.iarus this wincor. In a^.ii- 
Cicn Co potL.-'-.uiaL ir.pjini'.w'nC oi iho educational progress of scudciUS, 
extenJod tjchool closures will place extremely sever6 strains on zhc 
sowiiil ar.ii ii:ct:".c rMinCunance systems and sorvicos upon v;hich tlio schools 
anJ Liic'ir students, faculties and parents impact. Day care centtrs can 
expect an iirr:cdiate and significant increase in demand from single- 
headed families or fjmilies in which both parents work, and Cor \;hich 
the school has therefore served a custodial as well as an educational 
function. These parents will be faced with a choice of leaving their 
Jobs or finding alternative supervision for their children. To the 
extent that some parents will be unable to find day care openings, 
unemplo^TTient compensation and income maintenance expenses of the State 
and Federal governments will increase. School based social services 
will also suffer; for example, the nutritional services operated through 
the school lunch and breakfast programs, and the job retraining and 
career education services provided by many communities through their 
school systems. 

Dependent upon the actual availability ot energy reserves, the DHEl^ 
requested plaremcnt of elementary and secondary facilities in the same 
fuel allocation priority category as residences should reduce the 
attractiveness for (or necessity of) SEAs and LEAs to consider extended 
closings as an energy conservation measure. (New draft FEA regulations 
include such a priority.) 

Given the decentralized nature of the nation's educational system, 
it would be both ineffective and inappropriate for the federal government 
to attempt to mandate specific energy conservation measures to be taken 
by all educational institutions. However, it is clearly HB^'s responsi- 
bility to ensure that SEAs and LEAs are fully cognizant of the ripple 
effects of any decisions they make to utilize schoo 1 *closirgs as an 
energy conservation measure. In fact, it is not at all c'ear that the 
energy savings are an effective trade off. In addition to adverse 
effects such as probable increased crime and delinquency, economic and 
other social disruption, children out of school might consume as much 
energy as would be consumsd by those in an energy conscious schools. 

Accordingly, in addition to the technical assistance packages on 
energy conservation measures already under preparation by OE, we are 
prepnrin?; a paper for SE^Vs and LEAs discussing the effects of various 
options :or school closures. 

Little data is available on which to base a prediction of the edu- 
CwLI....; CO.:: 3 of ^ioiiojl closin.;s, or shortened school hours, s'hica 
mii;ht be adowced in areas facing a severe fuel shorface. Most educators 
belicVu tjjure will be nci'ative effects, but we cannot: measure rhose, or 
prcsiicc thii varying conjecucnccs of school closings of different durations. 
If, dcc'^ite o;ir efforts to uiscourago long school closings nnc to find 
li',-..-; .,ULc ii'L.1 conso L'vaLion r.-.».:;u-:a res , some schools do close for long 
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perioJa becicso of a 5Kjrcj;c, Che -.*ir. lias prepared n contir.^o::cv pi c.i 

Co fiaCl'.cT data about cho cducac ion.j 1 el feces of such closini];s. '.'c vill Jis- 
courase school closin.^s as an er)L'ri;y-saviny device, but if they do occur, 
MIL will scei: to tt.auc a more; precise assessr?.fnt of their educational con- 
se .LJcrJes . 

The energy crisis will impact upon school operating budgets in a 
nunbcr of vcays: 

o increased administrative costs to meet teacher contracts 
if the school calendar year is extended due to winter 
1 closings; 

o increased operating costs resulting from fuel and gasoline 
price increases; and 

t o increased operating costs due to purchase of insulating 
materials, if schools do this. 

Although wu do not see this as a major problem nationwide, we 
are examining the extent and magnitude of increased operating costs* 

At our request the FEA has included in its Hraft regulations and 
is expected to do so in the final version school bus fuel requirements 
in the priority allocation categories for gasoline and middle-distillates. 

Due to increased operating costs for transportation, as well as 
the limited availability of fuel, we are preparing guidance to SElcVs and 
LEAs on methods of fuel conservation which will not result in substitu- 
tion of private automobile transportation (which would be far more costly 
in energy terms) for school bus usage. 

As v'ith elementary and secondary, the principal problems in higher 
education relate to school closings and increased operating costs. Al- 
though the ripplo effects associated with closures of higher education 
institutions are considerably less than those associated with the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, their impact on certain segments of the 
population could be severe and require . cons iderat ion on our part. 

One potential problem -- that of students on the GI bill -- has 
been resolved. The Veterans Adninistration has issued regulations 
pemitting veterans to elect either to continue receiving benefits 
during extended school closings or terminate benefit payments until 
Ihe re.-: I. ;:.;>:: ion of Li s u . l^cIi r.:ont.h the veLeran elects to receive 
bcnei its.which will count against his basic 36-month entitlement, but 
the option providoJ by the revised re[;ulations will permit individual 
veLcr.ir!3 to tieccrr.ine when in their educational pattern it would be 
the least dotrircntal to foro.'^o benefit pav*monts. 
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rro:v. a.ail iMf in:* J I'raL io'-i , it appears chac Che energy shor'jn^c 
will vtTcly '.:pon cor-r-JtUry colle,":es and vocarior.il ..r-d 

t-^::: .1 L,- . ;i . • Jvl ;>.:;vc' p:u": -t l.r>fe and tivenir.5 s:uder.:s. A I'.i.Jier 

I'Cv 'c o: '-i:'..'.! - v:i .iro I'ror:; low incor.e groups char, is cl.e cjse 

tor ociiur pos:oC!Co.;.ln :*y inscicucions and Cherefore, Cl'.e ed^cacioiial coses 
'.vould ..'.II d i .;)rs ;>'jrwionacoLy on Che disadvantaged if school closin^js or 
schi.d-jli.' curca; i:; w>:ics are used Co conserve energy or reduce operacing 
cosCs, V.'e an; proposing an a.ialysis of Che effeccs of Che energy shortage 
upon cor'.T.'.nicy colleges, Ccchnical and vocaCional schools, Co include 
rocorv.undations concerning accions the Federal governmenC aighc cake Co 
micigace againsc a disproporclonace impacc upon chem and cheir clienCele* 

Increased operacing cosCs will affecc all posCsecondary inaciCuCions 
and may rcsulc In rnicion increases in Che 1974 acadenic year. These in- 
creases r.rv require revisions in our level of aid Co insCituCions , as well 
as che funding levels for sCudcnC financial aid. 

As Secrecary Weinberger indicaCed on Deceinber 17, 1973, when 
releasing a healch impacC sCaCemenc which covers the effecC of che 
energy shorcage on individual healch, "che 6*^ CemperaCure reduccion 
rcconcnended for Che NaCion's schools vould be well wichin Che range 
of CemperaCure reduccion ChaC would noc adversely effecC health." 

In summary, che DeparCment is: 

o closely monicoring Che impacC of Che energy crisis, and 
any Federal regulacions issued"relacing to energy conser- 
vaCion, upon Che educational community, and che ripple 
cftecCs of this impacC upon other human resource delivery 
sysccms and services; 

o esCablish a clearinghouse mechanism for che exchange 
of informaCion wichin Che educaCion communicy regarding 
Che energy crisis; 

0 developing guidance and Cechnical asslsCance packages on 
energy conservation for distribution Co all SZ\s and LEAs; 
and 

0 sCudying Che feasibiliCy of alCemaCive emergency mechanisms 
Co minimize Che negaCive impacC of Che energy shorCage upon 
Che educational community. 
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Senator Pell. Mr. Ottina, I liave had a chance to skim through that 
statement. I think it has a lot of meat, a lot of interesting material. We 
have not had a chance to look over it witli any great detail, llo^v(Jver. 
Is there anything further you would like to add to the statement of 
Mr. Sawhill? 

Mr. Otfixa. No, Mr. Chairman; I think the statement is quite 
complete. 

Senator Pell, Thanlc you very much, indeed. 

In connection witli the basic lack of fuel I was curious as to what 
tliese figures are, because they change — 2.4 million, 2.7 million, and I 
recently saw another figure. How long do you think the 2.7 million will 
renuiin as the benchmark of the shortfall ? 

Mr. Sawiiill. Tn making our estimate of the energy shortage we 
started out with an estimate of 3.4 million barrels per day. 

What happened was that because of import leakages, because of the 
warmer autumn than we expected to have, and because we really have 
a tremendous response on the part of the American people to the 
energy conservation measures that were enacted by Congress, and some 
announced by the administration, we were able to lower our estimate 
of the shortage to 2.7 million barrels per day, 

Now, that estimate is based on a leakproof embargo and a normal 
winter, and a demand growing at a rate of economic growth that is 
consistent with 2.5 percent growth in real income, real gross national 
product. 

I believe that the assumptions are still basically sound, and that for 
planning purposes we have to base our estimates of the shortage on the 
worst case, a realistic case of the energy sliortage, so I think at this 
point that that estimate will remain pretty firm, but it is an estimate, 
obviously an estimate, and as such, is subject to changes on either side. 
It can be reduced slightly, or increased slightly, but I think for plan- 
ning purposes that that estimate for the first quater is the one that 
w^e will be using. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

I was struck with your Office of Education estimates that only 0,4 
to 1.2 percent of all our public school students, or 1,2 percent to 3,6 
percent of all public school pupils bused, are bused for tne purpose of 
achieving racial desegregation in our schools. 

What you are saying is that the number of children bused for the 
purpose of racial desegregation is minute, and any changes in those 
policies would have minimal fmpact on the fuel shortages. 

_Mr. Ottt V A The statistic Mr. Sawhill quoted was derived from our 
ottice. 

Let me point out that though there are a large percentage of chil- 
dren bused, approximately 45 percent of the children are provided 
transportation by the school districts in secondary and elementary. 

Senator Pell. I am sorry, but what was that again ? 

Mr. Ottina. Approximately 45 percent nationally of children are 
provided transportation in elementary and secondary public education. 

Our figures are very difficult to discern which percentage of those, 
and wliich ones are actually being transported for purely desegrega- 
tion purposes. 

Our estimates of a year ago, which these are, show that only approxi- 
mately 0,4 1. 1,2 percent of che total were being bused for" those 
purposes. 
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Now, those totals may be higher this year. 

Senator Javits. What was that figure? Did you say that 0.4 to 1.2 
percent were being transported, and that would represent 45 percent? 

Senator Pell. As I read these figures from your statement, you 
presume here thai only one-third of all public schoolchildren are 
bused, tlie other two-thirds either walk or are driven by their parents, 
is that correct ? I would have though it was a larger percentage that 
were bused than that. Indeed you ]ust said 45 percent and your per- 
centages would have to be amended. 

Air. Ottina. It is. Senator. Our estimates are that it is approxi- 
mately 45 percent, so that the 1.2 to 3.6 percent is a larger number 
than we would normally expect. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF SCHOOLWU«ING FOR DESEGREGATION TO SAVE ENERGY 

A RED HERRING 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, on that subject, if I may just inter- 
ject liere, are you telling us in the Senate and House that any dis- 
mantlement of busing for school desegregation based on saving energy 
is a red herring, and untrue. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Sawiiill. That is what I said in my statement. 

Senator Javits. That is flatly untrue 

Mr. Sawhill, That is what my statement said, that we did not use 
the energy crisis to justify a broad change in social policy, and that 
is what this would imply. 

Senator Javits. But Senator Pell and I are going further than that. 

The fact is, on the merits, it is untrue. 

Mr. Sawhii^. Yes, it would provide very, verj* little savings. 

It seems to me if you are looking for savings in the educational sys- 
tem that that is not one of the places that you would look. 

Senator Javits. The point is it was represented to us as an energy 
economy, and we thought we saw through it, and that it was just a 
ploy using this emergency to panic us into dismantling the critically 
important element of the justice imder the Constitution of the United 
States. You bear that out on the facts? 

Mr. Sawhill. We certainlv do'bear that out, and I am glad to have 
the opportunity to come up before you and clarify that today. 

Senator Javits. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

I want to return to these figures, Mr. Ottina, because they do not 
make sense to me. What you say here in the statement is that one third 
of public school students are bused, and two-thirds find their way to 
school some other way. That is as I read these figures. It is 0.4 to 1.2 
to 3.6, and since it is a smaller portion of those who are bused, and 
the larger portion are not, it seems to me that your figures do not jibe. 

Mr. OirxNA. Senator, let me again state that the 0.4 to 1.2 are indeed 
figures that we calculated about a year ago, and to the best ox our 
knowledge those are accurate. 

If we applied 45 percent to those figures they would be lower than 
the numbers that are shown below. 

You are quit>e right, sir, that it would be approximately 0.8 to 2.4 
percent approximately, and we should correct that to reflect that. 

Senator Pell. Right. 
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In other words, let us either use the 45 percent, or the figures in the 
recordf and we will have the record corrected by you. 
Mr. Sawhill. We will correct the record for you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Now, in connection with the school term and the period of time that 
schools are open. I am struck by the fact that in the northern parts of 
the United States, in Xew England, very often some of the private 
colleges will have long winter holidays in order to conserve fuel, and 
students will come back for n shorter summer vacation. This is very 
much the same custom in Europe, particularly Northern Europe. 

I was wondering what the effect would be if such a system were 
adopted in elementary and secondary education? I do not think it 
would add much to delinquency, because when it is cold outdoors, 1 
understand there is less juvenile delinquency than when it is warm. 

What would be wrong from the viewpoint of cooperating with the 
energy program of substantially increasing the Christmas vacation, 
and making it into kind of a summer vacation? 

Mr. Ottina. Mr. Chairman, it is a topic that I think bears a consid- 
erable amount of careful thought and study. 

There are presently, I believe, some obstacles which would need to 
be taken into account before one quickly jumps into such a solution. 

One of them is that many of the districts operate on a teacher con- 
tract basis with teachers, and to reschedule the contract would be 
either an element of additional cost, or at least an element which 
would need to be worked out in conjunction with the teacher repre- 
sentative un. ons. 

Senator Pell. Excuse me. Is the teacher contract on the specific 
number of months, or per annum ? 

Mr. OmxA. Some are based on the specific time periods from the 
beginning of the academic year, or roughly the first of September to 
a closing date, and so altering the closing date would alter the effect 
of the contract. _ 

Senator Pell, But yet the teachers have always been saying that 
they are full-time annual employees, that they work by the year, and 
when they want to strike they maintain they are year round 
employees. 

They cannot have it both ways, can they, Mr. Ottina ? 

Mr. Ottix.v. Many teachers are not paid on a year round basis. 
Many teachers are paid for a 10-month academic year, and do seek, 
and hold other positions duringr the summer months' 

Mr. Chairman, that would be one of the problems that would need 
to be overcome, because it would have an effect on the teachers them- 
selves not being able to secure perhaps employment during that pe- 
riod to supplement their income. 

There are another set of alternatives which deal with the issues 
that were raised in Mr. Sawhill's testimony which has problems for 
perhaps the mothers and fathers who are working and need to find 
ways of raring for the children, which many of the schools do provide 
care, and perhaps an augmentation of their case, or other type day care 
centers would need to be taken into account. 

There is also, as T am sure most of you gentlemen are aware, in our 
schools a program for many children in terms of nutrition and he'^ltli 
and feeding which may have some affect on the children. 
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Many of those saino children that we were (lesoribinjr>: as hemor af. 
focted by the winter months often attend sn!n:;-er i)ro^ranis, and the 
pro<rnuns are continued for them as weU. 

1 think what I am saying, Mr, (^haii'nian, is that the idea does merit 
coiisi<U'raWe attention. It is a toi)ic which we have he^^un to study. It 
is a tupir which we will look at, hut it is one in whieli there nmny 
circumstances which nmst he examined before action is taken. 

S(»nator Pkll. I realize in this iv<rard that we in the Senate are in 
a <rlass house: (hat this room is too warm, and here we are sitting in a 
heai'in^r on the ener^r)' crisis. I think that this room shows one of the 
problems for when it is warmer outside and you have a completely 
air-conditioned building, you cannot cool it off as you should, by open- 
ing the windows. Apparently it is against regulations to open the 
wi!idows in this room, but I see that we have finally been able to 
violate the regulations, and have opened the windows, for which I am 
very glad. 

Mr. Ottina. If I may take advantage of your statement, let me add 
one of the nroblenis we all have, and I think it is true in the schools 
as well, is tluit the staif that is responsible for tliis has been operating 
under a set of^onditions which, as we can tell in the future, will no 
longer be applicable, and their whole philosophy and training needs 
to he readjusted to take into account certain measures that heretofore 
were tninecessary. 

Senator Pkll. I imderstand tliPit Secretary Weinberger wrote Mr. 
Simon a while ago, in December, pointing out the ill effect of the 
energy crisis or the education of disadvantageil children, and the 
special problems of the handicapped. 

I am wondering what steps have been taken by the Federal Energy 
Office to help the problems of these particular children. 

Mr. Sawtiiix, What wo have done is to have been in touch with our 
regional offices, and made them aware and sensitive to this problem, 
so that if transportation requirements, for example, that is if trans- 
portation is required for these handicap[/ed children, our regional 
offices will be in a position to make fuel available to them so that they 
will have the kind of transportation that they need. 

Senator Pkll. From your statement, as T read it. there is no limita- 
tion on transportation fuel for school buses, any way, is there? 

Mr. Sawiiiix. Xo, school buses will got 100 percent of current re- 
(luireuient, but some of these children are transported by private auto- 
mobiles, as well. 

Senator Pell. But what about in the schools themselves, where the 
yofuigsters do not have the same facilities as normal children, will 
they be given special care? 

Mr. SAwrrrLi., As I pointed out in my statement, we are going to 
administei' those programs on a very flexible basis. 

This was our whole premise from the start, and our actions to date 
bear that out, Mr, Chairman. 

If it turns out that some of those schools need to be heated at higher 
temperatures because of the physical disabilities of the children, we 
will certainly make provision to make fuel available. 

^Ir. O'rriNA. If I may add a statement to that, Mr. Chairman. 

The P^nergy Office has been very cooperative with the Government, 
and as a result of some discussions that we have had in the past, 
they have changed at least two aspects of their proposed schedule. 
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One was to duin<ro the porcentiififo of (lio rodnction from 10° to G° 
of tlio amhitMit li(»alin<r for soliools, and sooond, to provide that 
school transportation be afforded the same i:)riority as l)ublio 
transportation, 

Botli of tliose sugnrostions wero hicorporated in tlie rejrulations, and 
l)oth are aimed at liolping tnlucatiou. 

Senator Pell. ITow al)ont tlie qut^stion of teacliers who have to 
drive ^jreat distances to got to work? Will they be ^iven special con- 
sideration for that percent of the fnel that is beinj? allocated? 

Mr Sawmill. I think that is going to be more difficult to admin- 
ister. We may be able to make some exceptions for them. 

As the program is established now there would not be any way 
that they could identify themselves at a gasoline station as having 
a priority, so until or unless we go to some kind of a rationing sys- 
tem they are going to have to line up at gas stations like the rest' of 
us. They will not have been given a priority, Mr. Chairman. 

The only way we can provide a priority under our current regula- 
tions, and under the law as we currently understand it is to bulk 
users of gasoline, and teachers, like most of the rest of us going to 
work do not buy at bulk terminals. They buy at regular gas sta- 
tions like the rest of us, and they do not have any special priority. 

Senator Pkll» Did you have any contact with the education com- 
munity in setting up your priorities or programs? 

Mr, SA\VTnLL. What we tried to do was to work witli HEW and 
the Office of Education, and we received a number of comments from 
the educatioiiul community, and based on those comments, and based 
on the comments from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, we did make a number of changes in the proposed regula- 
tions that will be reflected in the final regulations tliat we issue this 
Friday. 

Senator Vva.u Senator Javits? 

PtlBLTC PERCEPTION OF ENERGY CRISIS 

Senator Javits. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sawhill, I notice with very great interest that on the first page 
of your testimony you say we are encouraged to see that the Ameri- 
can people are taking the energy crisis seriously. 

Now, my visits at home indicate that that is to be questioned for 
this reason. The American people are responding to the crisis seri- 
ously, and I think that is most admirable on the part of our country, 
and shows its strength, its intrinsic confidence in itself, and in our 
institutions, and that is wonderful. 

But. at the same time, many people I find are verv^ doubtful that this 
is a real crisis, and have an idea that somehow or other it is oil com- 
panies that are promoting it, and in order to raise prices they have 
come up with a shortage that does not exist. 

Now, they draw their evidence from two facts: one. the fact that 
there is a marginal shortage even reported, and you gave us the de- 
tail on that, hearing in mind that we use now roughly 16 million bar- 
rels per day. Yon record a shortfall of 2.7 million barrel 5? per day, 
and many people challenge that on the ground that that is not just 
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Middle East oil, it is also Venezuelan oil and other oil, not embargoed. 
Second, visual evidence allejredly of harbors crowded with tankers 
>vaitin<2: in line to unload into tanks already overflowing. 

Xow, I Imve endeavored to explain tliat myself by pointing out, 
Hrst, that the people wlio looked at thoso tankers in New York Har- 
l)or, for example, have not looked in the New York Harbor before, so 
they have no comparison. There may have\betn tankers standing on 
line forever as far as they are concerned, so that it not particularly 
a responsible statement. Second, we would expect our inventories to 
be buttressed while we can, while there is still some possibility. And, 
third, the leakage question which is completely unresolved, and which 
you must explain to the country as being a factor upon which a great 
country cannot depend, as it might be snutfed out this very afternoon. 

Now, please coumaent on all of those things, because this is very 
critical, very real. 

T^>t me say that I have talked to your boss about it. He is very fa- 
miliar with it, and I think in the public forum now we ou^ht to try to 
lay it out, and I know of no more sympathetic or congenial frame of 
reference than the one which we owe to our chairman, having had 
the foresight to call this hearing. 

Mr. Sawmill. Well, I appreciate very much your comments. 

I think that on the question of whether we have a shortage, is the 
energy crisis real we f{ice that every day, and we have to deal with it, 
and we have to convince the American people that it is real and that it 
is a serious situation. 

Senator Javits. Let me interrupt you. 

Do you say that it is a crisis, and make that representation to the 
people, 

ilr. S AwniLL. Absolutely, and I think the basis on which we say 
that are the reductions that we have already seen in imports. 

Imports were running in early November in excess of 7 million bar- 
rels per day, and the latest week for which we have information shows 
imports running in the area of 5.5 million barrels per day. 

The very fact that we have had this dramatic reduction in our 
imports I think gives credibility to the shortage that we face. 

Now, as far as the tankers are concerned, we have seen reports in 
the news niedia about tankers lying off the coast and waiting for 
higher prices, so we checked with the Coast Guard and with the Navy 
to try to determine exactly what is the situation; are there excess 
loadings and unloadings. 

We also rhecked as to whetheT* there are a larger number of tankers 
off our shores than there has been before, and the reports come back 
that no, there have been no unusual movements of tankers, and no 
excess amount of tankers off our shores and co, you know, we have 
to base our policy on what we hear from the responsible persons 
within our Government. 

I think the other point to make on the tankers is that they are not 
only used to transport oil into this country, but they are also used to 
transport oil from one part of this country to another, for example, 
as you know, we are embarked on a program now to take some residual 
oil'from the Gulf Coast to New England, and this will help alleviate 
some of the shortages in that area. 
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Some of this tanker movement is moving some of the fuel around 
in this country. 

Senator Pell. Excuse me, the pictures that show the tankera show 
them riding low as if they are full. 

Mr. Sawiiill. I think many are full, but I think the point I was 
trying to make is that there are not an excessive number of those 
tankers, that there is not an unusual number of them. 

I think as Senator Javits pointed out, as the people go over the 
bridge they look over the bridge, and they see tankers in the New 
York Harbor. They are where they always were, but they are much 
more visible than they were before. 

As far as the inventory is concerned, last spring we lifted the 
restriction on imports into this country, and a lot of people who were 
not able to import before began to import. 

Fortunately for this country they filled up their tanks with oil 
from the Middle East and other parts of the world, so I think we went 
into the embargo situation with our inventories in good shape, and 
so our inventories are full, and our inventories have stayed in good 
shape through the fall because of the abnormally warm weather 
which we are very thankful for, and would like to see it continue for 
the rest of the winter, and because of the way the people have 
responded. 

It is very gratifying to us to see the kind of response that we have 
had to this energy situation. 

We had a report recently, for example, that for 19,000 homes in the 
six New England States consumption of home heating oil was 19 per- 
cent below last year, even after adjustment for weather. This means 
that almost everybody in tliese 19,000 homes is turning down his ther- 
mostat by 5° or 6°, or the greater amount of decrees that we have re- 
quested, and I think this is proof that the American people recognize 
that we have a shortage, and are reacting and responding to it. 

We had another report the other day from a heating oil dealer that 
75 homes he serviced, that 94 percent of the people there were prac- 
ticing conservation measures. 

Senator Javits, Where is this? 

Mr. SawhttJv. This is in New Jersey? 

Senator Javits. Would you say therefore that although many look 
at the shortage with cynicism, they nonetheless are practicing conser- 
vation and that this paradox may very well exist in the American 
society? 

Mr. Saw HILL- Well, I hope they are not looking at the shortage with 
cynicism, that there is a suspicion that there is a credibility problem, 
and we see that in the press every day. That is why every week we 
publish the situation report and send it to the Congress, and make it 
available to the press, to indicate to the people that there is a real 
shortage, and discuss the assumptions upon which we base our figures, 
and admittedly, our assumptions are based on the worst cases, and 
the worst case is no leakage, and a complete embargo and a normal 
winter. 

So far we have some leakage and a wariner-than-normal winter, so 
the situation has not been as bad as we predicted. 
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Let us hope that it continues to be that way, Senator. Let us hope 
that as we man to manage this shortage that we can plan for a short- 
age that will never really occur because of favorable factors that may 
develop. 

Senator Javits. Well, is it not a fact, however, that in that regard 
you have to be prepared for most thorough inquiry by congressional 
committees, testing out everything you report ? 

Mr. Sawhill. Yes. 

Senator Javits. As a further element of endeavoring to convince the 
public, is that not the fact? 

Mr. Sawhill. That is correct, and I think that I should mention at 
this point. Senator J avits, that we recognize there has been a great deal 
of ^oncern about the source of our figures. 

Our figures, by and large, have come from the American Petroleum 
Institute, and I think people are concerned that we do not get these fig- 
ures directly from ihdustry, and we are ^joing to respond to that 
concern. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to develop a reporting system, and be 
discussing with the Congress m the early days of your next session 
legislation to enable us to get information directly from the companies, 
and beyond that, to get information on the secondary stocks which no- 
body has today. These are the stocks not in the hands of the refiners, 
but in the hands of the dealers and jobbers and the wholesalers, where 
a great deal of oil in this country is stored. 

We have to get that information in order to be able to develop re- 
sponsible policy, and we are going to need this information for a long 
period of time, so we are embarked on a crash program right now to 
iniprove the source of our information, and to have direct access to that 
information from the industry itself, and incidentally, we are going 
to be initiating a refinery audit program that will enable us not oul} to 
get the information directly from the refiners, but we will have our 
own officials auditing that information to make sure it is correct, be- 
cause this question of information is vital to all of us, vital to the 
Congress to insure that they have access to the best possible infomm- 
tion, and to our office, as well. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Sawhill, I might tell you, in my judgment the 
Congress will give you the authority and should give you the author- 
ity, and that the alleged secrecy which the oil companies feel they need 
in respect to their own competitive situation will have to be tested out 
in the courts. 

They will have their full rights if you subpena the inform.ation to 
test it under expedited procedures, but tlie basic need of the public to 
know in this case I believe is paramount to any other consideration. 

LEAKAGES 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to intrude on my time with Senator 
Hughes here, but I have one other question I would like to pursue, if 
I may, and that is would you care to deal with the question of leak- 
ages m any more precise way, or would it be inappropriate to tell us 
to what extent the 2.7 million barrels a day figure is valid or invalid 
in terms of leakages so far? 
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Mr, SAWiiiix. Well, I think tluit the figures we huvo on imports in- 
dicate that the imports have heen decliniii^j. 

Now, they have not declined to tho, levol that we expected they 
would, that is the level that would likely be avnihible after ^riviiiir 
full effect to the embargo. 

We are very grateful for tliese leakages, and we liope t]u\v continue, 
"We have not discussed the specific countries from wliicli we are get- 
tmg leakages, because I think that would be impolitic to discuss in a 
piiolic forum, 

It may be that we will continue to get these leakages, but it may 
be that we will get some increased imports fi*om some of the coun- 
tries that are not embargoing us now, 

Senator Javits, What is the order of magnitude of this leakage 
standing beside the 2.7 million figure ? 

Mr, Sawiiill, The leakage is now about 1 million barrels per day. 

Senator Javits, About 1 million barrels per day ? 

Mr, Sawiiill. Yes. 

Senator Javits. That is a hard fact, but is it a fact too that as a mat- 
ter of United States policy our Government cannot depend on that in 
terms of assurance to the people, and we must figure the 2,7 million 
as the basis for our planning ? 

Mr, Sawiiill, That is the \my we feel at this point. 



Senator Javtts, The last point I have is on cost. There is also a lot 
of cynicism suggesting that the oil companies are fleecing the public, 
and that the relatively minor percentage of oil which we are short 
leally shows up in the question of price, because the rest of it is donics- 
tic, and it is questioned why they should get these knockout high 
prices for the domestic product ? 

Mr. Sawhill. Well, there have been a number of reasons for price 
changes which have occurred, and I think the principal reason is the 
fact that the countries from which we import oil have raised their 
prices really tremendously, they have doubled them officially, and in 
certain cases they have tripled them on the spot market. 

I think if we are going to look to the cause of the price increases 
that we have seen we have to say that the principal cause is the fact 
that the people we buy the oil from have raised their prices, and un- 
fortunately, maybe the Shah of Iran should be the chairman of the 
Cost of Living Council, but he is not, as you know, and he sets the 
prices, and by that I mean the Arabian countries. 

Senator Javits. If you will allow me to interrupt you, that is just 
what people say : He sets the prices for the oil we import, Ke does not 
set the prices for the oil we produce. 



Senator Javits. Aie you confining price rises, or is our Government 
confining price rises only to the passthrough of the increased cost 
of the imported oil, or are we simply accepting the Shah's price across 
theboard, thereby enormously enriching the oil companies? 

Mr, Sawhill. No, I think there have been three or four additional 
areas in which price increases have occurred, other than the pass- 
through. 



OIL costs 
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The point 1 was trying to make, the bulk of the increase has come 
particularly in gasoliilo because of the passthvough. 

The other increase is to encourage refiners to shift from making gas- 
oline to making lieatini? oil. This was done in early December. 

Second, the price oi domestic crude, that is the controlled crude, 
wliich constitutes about 40 percent of our total crude runs in this coun- 
try was raised $1 per barrel. 

Our feeling is that if we are really going to lick this energy crisis 
in the long term, not just in the short term, we have got to get the 
price of domestic crude somewhere up near the level of the cost of 
making alternative sources of energy, and particularly oil from oil 
sliale, oil from coal, and so forth, and it is only when it becomes prac- 
tical and feasible and economically profitable to make oil from these 
alternative sources are we really going to be in a position to achieve 
energy indepejidenee, which is the stated policy of our office and of the 
administration. 

The third is the price increase so that a $1 per barrel increase is 
transhited into about 1 penny a gallon increase for gasoline, and there 
hav(» been some increases in what they call nonproduct costs, that is 
;asolino stations, particularly independents, have increased, or have ex- 
perienced increases in the cost of all of the components other than 
their product that goes into running a gasoline station, or heating oil 
dealership, like labor and rent, materials, and so forth. 

We recently allowed a l-cent increase in the price of gasoline and 
heating oil to compensate for these nonprodrct costs, and finally, the 
new crude in this country, and the crude produced by stripper wells, 
which was exempted by Congress from price controls, has also in- 
creased about in line with the increases in imported oil, because that 
is not controlled, 

The pi ices that we control I think has been controlled. We have per- 
mitted some increase in the price of crude, to move it in the direction 
of coming up to a level of the cost of producing these alternative 
sources, but we plan to control these prices, 

We have an economic stabilization program. It is now the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Energy Office to administer this for energy re- 
sources, and we will continue to do that, 

Mr. Chairman, we are not going to let the price in this country go 
to what Bill Simon has called emotional levels of the price in the 
world market. 

Senator Javits. But it strikes me — and, Mr, Chairman, I will be 
through — that one thing is missing, and that is you are going to en- 
courage new production by price, which is one o^ your elements. 

You have to provide an excess profits tax for the fellows who do 
not have the hign price out of the new production, 

Mr. Sawhill. You are absolutely right. As you know, in the clos- 
ing days of your session before Christmas we seiit up legislation to that 
effect, and we hope that will be considered very promptly. 

Senator Ja\^ts, I thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Senator Pell, Senator Hughes? 

Senator Hughes. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy. 
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Mr. Chairman, if I could, I would like to ask a question or two just 
following through on what Senator Javits said. 

The question in the public's mind, and in my own mind in watching 
the news programs, and considering the situation of the airlines, is that 
there is an available supply of fuel apparently equal to that of last 
year, is that not correct? 

Mr. Sawhitx. That is correct. As a matter of fact, the supply of 
fuel this year is somewhat higher than the supply of jet fuel last year, 
but it is interesting that last year was really an exceptionally low year, 
so if you compare this year's supply to the past 5 years, it is actually 
lower. 

I think we have 28 days of jet fuel supply on hand. Last year at this 
time we had possibly 24 days, but the average over the last 5 years has 
been about 30 days, so that it is wrong to make the comparison of just 
last year's supply. I think you have to look further back than that. 

Senator Hughes. But what has happened in relationship to it is we 
have seen a tremendous reduction in night schedules, and furloughing 
of thousands of employees, and inconveuifence to passengers, and so on, 
in the process of air transportation, while we still have the same amount 
of fuel on hand for transportation, and yet at the same time, stories 
are coming out indicating that the Government or the Congress is 
going to have to take steps to subsidize the airlines in order for them 
to stay in business. One seems to contradict the other. 

If you do reduce the schedules and furlough the employees, you 
shoula be reducing the expenses of the airlines; but you have an equal 
amount of fuel on hand, and you are controlling the increased cost to 
the airlines for fuel, if I understand you correctly. 

Mr. Sawhill. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hughes. If we are going to be asked to subsidize airlines in 
relationship to this picture I would like to know why. 

Mr. Sawhill. I think there are two parts to the question. 

The first part is why are we having the reduction in schedules if we 
have fuel on hand ? 

Senator Hughes. Right. 

Mr. Sawhill. I thinlc the fact is our first estimate of the shortage 
was some 3.4 million barrels per day, which we lowered to 2.7 million 
barrels per day for the reasons I cited. 

As we lowered that estimate we found that there was more fuel 
available than we had originally thought, and we raised the allocation 
to airlines from 85 to 95 percent, and we believe, after talking with 
several of them, that this would enable them to restore some flight 
schedules and rehire some furloughed employees. 

As far as the economics of the airline industry is concerned, we have 
been w^orking closely with the CAB on this matter about how far you 
could cut the airlines back without having to go to some type of sub- 
sidy program, and it is my understanding, talking to the CAB, that at 
a 95 percent level, that is an allocation of 95 percent of the 1972 levels, 
that were provided to airlines, that by and large they would be able 
to operate; that is not the regional airlines, but the major airlines, na- 
tional airlines would be in a position to operate without subsidy. 

Senator Hughes. Was any cost analysis available as to the cost of 
transportation per passenger between rail and airlines? Is not the rail 
supposedly cheaper? 
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Mr. Sawhill, Wo have seen some analyses like that, but I have not 
studied them in enough depth to really give you an informed opinion 
on that. 

There does seem to be a substantial differentiation between the cost 
of different types of transportation, but I think you have to not only 
look at the actual eost, but then you have to adjiist it for the subsidies 
that are provided in different parts of our transportiitiou system. 

Senator Hughes. One that has not shown up, but will in the future, 
is the petrochemical industrv, and its loss. 

I am interested particularly in the relationship between fertilizers 
and the protection of food, and what is going to happen since we have 
been through this recent rapid increase in food prices; the question of 
availability of items, and that now there is an indication that there is 
going to be a tremendous shortage in the fertilizer industry which 
could reduce our food production by as much as 20 to 25 percent. 

Mr. Sawiiill. Well, I do not have any figures to substantiate that 
latter statement. 

Senator Hughes. I do not, either. It is a guess on my part. 

Mr. Sawhill. We recognize that the petrochemical industry is really 
one of the most critical industries in tins coimtry because it is the basis 
for so many of our other industries. 

As you icnow, our program is designed to preserve jobs. That is 
what it is all about. If we do not do that, we are not doing our job, 
and so we have made every effoit to sec that the petrochemical indus- 
try was supplied, and oul' regulations call for supplying the petro- 
chemical industry at 100 percent of its cui'ieut requirements of the 
necessary feedstocks to manufacture petiwhemicals. 

We are now looking at the concern that has been expressed on the 
part of some members of Congress that one of the problems has been 
that our export of petrochemicals have risen too rapidly, and this has 
had an impact on the domestic market, and we expect to announce 
the findings of our work in that area in the near future. 

We are critically concerned with the petrochemical industry, and 
we make every effort to see that that is fully supplied. 

Senator Hughes. Well, if I mav, Mr. Chairman, just make a point 
that a group of beef producers from my home State of Iowa made 
about a'month ago, they indicated that the cost of fertilizer liad gone 
up from approximately $80 a ton last year to $37o to $400 a ton this 
last year, five times the increase in total price. 

I am speaking now of nitrogen fertilizers in relation to production 
of corn and beans, and that actually their ability to get it had been 
reduced ; that they were unable to get over 50 percent of what they 
needed to maintain their production capacities, and that all of their 
crop was being turned into beef production, which primarily is sold 
to markets in major cities far from our region of the country. 

If this continues, and if the unavailability of fertilizers continues, 
it will not only reflect on crop production, but meat production, as 
well. 

Mr. Sawiiiix. Well, I think there are a number of reasons for that, 
and I am not an expert in the area, so I cannot cite them all. 

I will say this, to the extent that the shortage is caused by a short- 
age of petrochemicals, we are going to do everything we can to make 
sure that is not the case. 
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Senator Httoiiks. Well, there is no use in mv piirsiiinjz: that for an 
answer. We will have to pursue it to sec what the economic problem is 
and what the shortajje is. 

Have j'ou any indication the shortage is clue to transportation? 

Mr. Sawiiill. No; I think initially the problem of fertilizers^ as I 
understand it, v/as that there was a price diflerential between fertilizer 
in this country and abroad, and so a lot of our fertilizer was moving 
out of this country into the export market, and this was causing the 
price in this country to increase very rapidly, and was also causing our 
fertilizer supplies to decrease. 

Now, I understand some action has been taken to alleviate that, but 
it is out of my area, I am afraid. 

Senator Hughes. Do you, in fact, keep an eye on it, and are you 
well aware of the fact that the production months are just ahead of 
us, and that the next 4 months are extremely critical as to what is 
going to happen both in the meat market, as well as in the production 
of feed grains and staple items? 

Mr. Sawhtll. Yes, sir, I can assure you we will be very concerned 
with the agricultural sector of our society, because as you know, agri- 
culture has been asked to turn setaside acreage back into production, 
and they have to have the fuel to enable them to do that. 

Senator Hughes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Somewhat along the same line, I know in my own 
State, with the reduction in the amount of propane that has Jbeen 
coming in, our plastic industries are starting to collapse. There have 
been some closings and a definite lowering of production, so it is a very 
real problem, indeed, right now for we are losing many jobs. 

Mr. Sawiiill As a matter of fact, we are aware of that. We are 
meeting today with the committee to preserve the plastics industry, 
which is bringing this very point to us. 

Senator Pell. Good, because this is a problem, as I say, it is not next 
month, but it was last month. 

One general question. I want mainly to keep this on education, but 
I am curious. 

Is it not part of the reason for the whole crisis that the fuel in our 
country was artificially cheaper before the crisis? 

A year ago, the price of gasoline, the price of heating oil, the price 
of crude was lower in our Nation than in almost any other nation. 

Mr. SAwmLL. That is correct, and that is still the situation, and I 
think to the extent that that price was so low it did not encourage 
additional production, and alternatively, did not encourage reduced 
consumption. That was one of the reasons, 

I do not think that that was the only reason, but I think it was a 
contributing factor. 

S(?nator Pell. I think that one of the reasons we have the squander 
that we have had is because gasoline was dirt cheap 2 years ago com- 
pared with any other nation where $1 a gallon for gasoline has been a 
way of life for most of the rest of the technologically advanced world, 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. Sawihll. Clearly, and if our crude oil price had been allowed 
to float up at the world market price our gasoline price increases we 
are seeing now, some of it would have occurred a year or so ago, and I 
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think this whole process that we are seeing now very rapidly would 
have happened previously. 

Senator Pell. Would you give us, for the record, the figures of a 
year ago for gasoline, heating oil No. 2, crude oil, for some of the 
technologically advanced countries in Europe, and if you have it, 
for the Common Market countries, and inayhe fov Australia, the Soviet 
Union, Japan, and the United States ? Let us see what those prices 
were then, and what they are as of your latest figure. 

If you can get those up to us in the next day or so, it would be very 
interesting. 

Mr. Sawhill. We will. 

[The information referred to and subsequently supplied follows:] 
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FEDERAL ENERGY OFFICE 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 20461 

January 8, 1974 



OFFICE OF THE ADMINIbTHATOR 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Pell: 

Per your request at the hearing on Monday, 
January 1 , 19 74, attached is a chart showing the 
average 19 72 prices for crude oil and several oil 
products in the United States, West Germany, the 
United Kingdom and Japan. We have also included 
figures for 19 73, even though most of the figures 
have not been compiled as of this date. 

Let me know if I can be of further service. 
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Senator Pell. No\v, another question I have is when it comes to 
priorities, how are you going to handle the question of a conspicuous 
use of fuel, as in a night baseball game, or powerboating, or also auto- 
mobile races? 

Will the administration suggest cutting back in those areas, or not? 

Mr. Sawiiill. We met last week with repi^sentatives of the major 
sports and recreational associations in this country, and frankly, it 
was a very, very successful meeting, as far as I was concerned, because 
each one of these associations pledged to reduce their consumption of 
energy by 25 percent. 

The powerboating industry told us they were goin^ to shorten and 
eliminate some of the races, for example. 

The Baseball Association said that 20 percent of the electricity 
used in night baseball games is consumed prior to the game in batting 
practice, and so forth, and they were going to elimmate that, and 
also switch from charter flights for a large percentage of their flights 
to scheduled airlines. 

There were a large number of positive steps announced by each of 
the associations. We asked each of them to come forward with a plan 
to reduce their consumption of energy. They agreed to do this, and 
we expect to have these by the first of February, and at that time we 
will be in better position to talk to you about specific steps. 

The Rodeo Association told us they were going to bring fewer con- 
testants to their events. 

The Skiing Association said they were going to set a goal of cutting 
the energy use by 20 percent at major skiing areas, and also go to a 
system of lower prices for lift tickets for people that came in carpools, 
which I thought was a very good idea. 

Senator Pell. What about the question of motorboating, pleasure 
boating ? 

Mr. Sawhill. We talked to the Motor Boating Association. They 
did not have any specific plan, and neither did the Auto Racing Asso- 
ciation, because this was really the kickoflf of the campaign. 

We will have something from them by the end of the month. 

Senator Pell. What I am driving at, is that as we believe in the 
importance of education, and the necessity of keeping some fuel going 
there. The question really is : Are you going to cut back pleasure as- 
pects of the use of fuel ? 

Mr. Sawhill. Well, I do not think there will be an effort made just 
to cut off pleasure aspects, because those pleasure aspects also mean 
jobs for a lot of people, and I think we have to balance the employment 
problem with the problem, and the opportunity to reduce some of the 
pleasure aspects that you are pointing out. 

I think we have to look at this as a delicate balance between how 
manv people we put out of work when we just cut things off, and how 
much we can do without putting people out of work. 

I am convinced that we can cutlback our usage of energy by about 
25 percent in most sports, and without having any serious effects 
on employment, and I think if we can achieve that we will have made 
a major achievement. 

Senator Pell. Senator Schweiker? 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Sawhill, I would like to ask one or two questions on a some- 
what related topic, which may not come directly under your jurisdic- 
tion. 

I understand when England went to daylight savings time the early 
morning darkness hours caused a significant rise in the number of 
school bus accidents because of the children having to load school 
buses in the morning, 

I wonder if you, or maybe Mr. Ottina might want to comment. Have 
you considered this? Is it a possibility? If a significant rise in acci- 
dents take place, whether it will be worth the gain that we get on 
daylight saving time? 

5lr. Sawhill. Clearly, if there was a significant rise in accidents 
it would not be worth the gain. 

That is what we would like to say at the outset. There is, however, 
a significant gain, I think, of about 50,000 barrels a day, we estimate, 
that is going to daylight saving time, and that is substantial. 

Senator Schwktkiui. What percent is that? 

Mr. Sawhill. Of our total petroleum consumption of roughly 18 
million barrels a day, so this would be roughly 1 percent. 

Senator Schweiker. There are some honest differences. However, 
I voted for daylight saving time. 

I do not want to mislead you, but there are some honest differences 
whether the 1 percent is really going to be saved. 

I understand the administration at first did not support the con- 
cept, and then did so. They had some honest doubts about it, 

\Vhen I see these statistics on England I am concerned that we are 
getting into something uncertain and will not make a gain. 

Mr. Sawhill. I think we will make a gain. The exact magnitude of 
the gain, I think, it is difficult to estimate, and I would not want to 
say my figure of 50,000 barrels a day is going to be accurate right 
(iown to the last barrel. 

As far as the accidents that you are concerned with, we have had 
no e^'idence from the Department of Transportation that there would 
bo increased accidents. 

Perhaps Mr. Ottina would comment on that. 

Mr. Ottixa. Senator, we have no facts on this matter as of today, 
either. 

Let me point out that some schools, at their own option, are adjust- 
ing the school day. The State of Maryland, for example, some of the 
local districts have moved the starting time up one-half hour, and in 
some other places, 1 hour. 

I am sure you are quite aware of the particularly short days in the 
next couple of months will increase in length as time goes on, and 
we will have a much earlier sunrise. 

The problem mi^rht well be alleviated by a combination of actions, 
such as a later starting time for a few weeks, and then going back to 
normal starting times if incidents of accidents do occur. 

Senator Schweiker. Does your office have a monitoring apparatus 
so that we can quickly detect any change? 

How much of a la<r is there in reporting accidents? 
^:Mr. Ottixa. As a concern, both knowing what is transpiring in these 
United States of ours educationally, and as a means of trying to dis- 
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seminatc information not only to Conjrross, bnt othors as well, about 
.steps that thoy may be iiiterestod in tukin<r in solvin^^ their ou-n prob- 
lonis, we have set up an office like that, and I)r, Jolni Bard is assi^xned 
to those roj^ponsibilitics full time, and does constantly attempt to press 
tor the facts in various areas, and lu» wilK now that wv. are on dav- 
h0\t savin*: time stai'tinjr tins nio!'niM<i', I aui aww l)(\irin to ovt vi»rv 
concerned about tiie topic you just raised, and tliat is tlu* cause oi* 
accidents, and see if there is an in<'r(»ase, and sc(» if we detect anvthin<»' 
alouir the line. ^ 

Seiuitor SciiwKiKKij. That is all. Mi'. Cliairuian. 

Seinitor Pkkl. Senator Javits ? 

.\nnrrio.v.\i. siioirr tkiiai costs 

Semuor Javits, Mr. Chairman, just one (luestion, and it iroes to 
Dr. Ottina. 

^ Dr. Ottina, if you would be <j:oo(1 enou<:]i to refer to pn<:e II of Mr. 
.Nnvhdrs statement, you see that h(> speaks of achlitioual athninistra- 
tive costs, }isii|(» from the teacliers salaries, because (hat is speculative, 
iMit short rm installation costs of ener^zy savin<zs items. 

Do you not think that at the same time you study this question 
of srhoolbus enertry nse which you promised 'ns a report on the iStlu 
that yoii ou.irht to look to this ([uestion of afhlitional short-term costs, 
and, yon nniy lejritimat(dy lind that some kind of a revolving fund may 
be needed for this emer^roncy in order to <ret these thijiirs done: for 
example, in New York City/ we Iiave the hi*? problem of" broken win- 
dow panes. 

Now, that may be nonsensical in terms of tlie United States of even 
thinking about that financing, but there are many other things : Insul- 
ation et cetcua. 

All I ask is, should not the s\ibj(»ct be st\idied with a view toward 
reconnnendations to ns as to fu'st. what, if anything, should be done 
in terms of funds. Secoiul, they luv available : and third, is it desirable 
to make them available so that we may be guided in this respect s 

Mr. OrnvA. Indeed, Senator, our study is ninre tlnui pupil trans- 
portation. Our study is the whole (pu'Stion of energy. 

We are attempting to look at fuel, and artuaHyhow nnu h is s])ent. 
not only for transporting pupils, bnt heating fuel as well. 

W(» have hnmchcd a number of inquiries and factfindinir missions 
in />rder to a: se.ss qiiirkh' wljat part of tlic budget this docs represent. 

Our infoi'uiation to date is, let me say, scanty, bnt our i)reliminary 
infonnation is that the cost, pov se, of fuel, are not that large in the 
total school budget, rantring probably in the neighborhood of, oli, 1 
p(»n'(Mit, or 4 percent on the average, statewide. 

IVe do liave three States in particuhir that we liave q?ieried. and 
they have their ])ercentages. l^ut we have also tried to" obtain suirgcs- 
tions from a number of organizations and a nnndier of units. One is 
the E(hicational Facilities Laboratory, whicli has for a number of 
months been studying the whole unostion of energy and energy con- 
servation, and liave a mnnbcr of not only booklets, sucli as I am 
displaying, bnt a newsletter which we have begun to distribute to our 
energy coordinating unit. 
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Senator Javits. Mav that be included in the record ? 
Mr. Ottina. We will be delighted to. 

In this particular booklet and newsletter there are a list of sug- 
gestions that can be incorporated. We will be looking,* at these sug- 
gestions, not only for short-term, but long-term considerations, such 
as yo\i s\iggestea, and we will be coming forth with perhaps some 
means of trying to alleviate the financial heeds in order to save long- 
term fuel arid cost. 

Senator JA^^T8. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

Thank you, Mr. Sawhill, ^r. Ottina, and gentlemen, for being 
with us this morning. 

Then you will get that statement up to us, Mr. Sawhill? 

Senator Javits. And the newsletter should be put into the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

[The information supplied by Mr. Ottina follows:] 
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.V 



December U, 1^73 



TO CUlEt STATK SCHOOL OtTlCERS Ai^D STATE HlCHEK EDUCATION F.XtCiri lVKL. ; 



ttducatora, you and I lava ho\ h an exi)ertlbi« ar.c^ i» res,, irthi;* t> ;.. 
ioiiM;rvinK energy in dChooXft at thlc clmi> of natloual energy ehorlAg^. 

t im (ontldcnc Chat each oc ui> recognizer, rhat eaucationt like .vcr/ 
oi.<et ^cclal und ccononlc Inatltutioi , oust bear iih share of the b'j«cer 
1 .j>r.scc by chr neccbaary allocation (f energy resources within our b)k.iet;. 

1 am equally certain, on the otVer handi that wo share u zMT.Ctn:. t* . . 
ciiiicMCion not shotilder an lnequltabl> large share vf mat burden. 
L-ci prralively with other HEW officials, I liave taken uctiona co iabUtc . it 
i( i- vlLwyolnts and needa of education ace fully represented In the dec: si.-., of 
i(»Jerai otficiaic reuponslbXe for national energy pollciea. 

; itivo aHkfU Dr. John L. Bali'd tj serve aa the I'SOE Coordinat-or f^-r i:!..'r;;,> 
•«>:ii'>. \k' wlil assiat me a»ul work with Regional Conjijissionere cf Ixi-^cuirv 
to .HHu iluatc li ibFemlntiClon oi inrorr-ition on cncrisy maiLers that wii2 »*= 
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DEC 7 1973 



Tmc Honorable William E. Simon 
A Jministrator 

federal Energy Administration 
Vtusti'i riQtOn , D. C. 

O.'ar Mr. Simon: 

The purpose of this letter is to provide specific reconmendations 
and comments on the Proposed Mandatory Allocation Program for 
Middle-Distillate Fuels published in the Federal Register on 
November ^7, 1973 (FR Doc. 73-25:i69). 

U is essential that Americans fiice the energy shortage with suffi- 
cient knowledge of its magnitude to accept the absolute necessity 
for demand control. At the same time, I believe that all citizens 
must be confident that the fuel oil allocations program already pro- 
posed, and ^.11 other controls being contemplated, will be equitably 
and effectively designed and administered, Americans must be certain 
that, to the extent that it is humanly possible, nobody will suffer 
life-threatening cold, permanent damage, or death becaur.e he or she 
could not obtain emergency supplies of fuel, or relief from a truly 
unfair situation. 

I believe that the program's ability to provide both equity and protec- 
tion to human life, given the regional variations expected, depends 
to the greatest extont upon the responsibility and responsiveness of 
the Local Petroleum Allocation Boards, rather than the establishment 
ot detailed federal standards. Accordingly, I am proposing that these 
liodrds, the only Program bodies in a position to assess local situations, 
he yivrn .ifficient decision-making powers to ensure rapid and just 
rt* ipon'.f. 10 local problems. Tho specifics of this proposal are within 
J.h ' attai ntvl listing of recomntenditions. 

Th'* LoLdi Hoards can be no more equitable than the regulations they 
I'nforcr*. rhi'> Department has put a maximum effort into assessing the 
po'.siblc; impacts of the proposed Iliddle-Distillate Fuels Mandatory 
Allocation Program, und we want to review in even greater depth the 
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other regulations and proposed policies, ospecially those concerning 
(lasoline, which your Administration will be issuing over the next few 
weeks. As you know, I have provided a Human Resources Team to work 
with your Assistant Administrator for Policy Planning and Regulation 
in developing policies and specific regulations. 

Every A/nerican must be prepared for some discomfort this winter. Unfor- 
tunately there are certain vulierable groups of our population which 
cannot and should not be expected to live under exactly the same condi- 
tions that the majority can tolerate. The aging and Infirm, and many 
of the country*s physically an-l mentally handicapped citizens are 
cases in point. At the same time, we have a major responsibility to help 
educate the public to separate rumors and myths from facts concern i no 
the relationship between tempe'^aturc levels and health. I have directed 
that HEW's Regional Offices and Agencies irn-nediately begin preparing 
our human resource systems and services for the expected problems. 

Additionally, I m taking steps to provide HEW assistance in dissemin- 
ation of information on energy conservation, on ways to help mitigate 
problems stemming from the energy shortage, and on the specifics of 
the allocation program proposed. We are prepared to work with your 
staff In helping the American people understand the fuel controls pro- 
gram through various media, including the development of bilingual 
public infcrmation materials. Internally, the Department has launched 
a proqram of energy saving for our own facilities and for organizations 
associated with HEW programs. 

No American should suffer because his landlord has established an 
unreasonably low "base" usage lor fuel, or because his landlord is 
taking advantage of the allocation program to supply i?ven less than the 
possible amount of heating. I suggest that each State or local health 
department establish a minimum or "floor" temperature for its parti- 
cular geographic area of concern, below which no multi-family residen- 
tial temperature should be forced to fall. The specifics of this 
suggestion are within the attached listing of recommendations. 

A numtior of the school systems across the nation have discussed with my 
'',tdff their intentions to "shut down" for a portion of the winter months 
ui order to obtain some of their required fuel savings. Extended closing 
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of entire school systems, however, can be expected to Impiir the educa- 
tional progress of students and to place extremely severe strains on 
social and income maintenance systems and services upon which the schools 
and their students, faculties and parents impact. Day care centers can 
expect an immediate and significant increase in demand from single-headrd 
families or families in which joth parents work, and for which the school 
has therefore served a custodial as well as an educational function. 
These parents will be faced with a choice between leaving their Jobs or 
finding alternative iupervisioi for their children. To the extent that 
some parents will be unable to find day care openings, unemployment com- 
pensation and Income maintenance expenses of the State and Federal 
government will increase. 

School based social services will also suffer. Tor over 9 million of 
this nation's children the free breakfasts and lunches they receive in 
school are, in most instances, their principal nutritional source fOi* the 
day. Community services which use the schools as meeting places or 
centers of activities, including vocational education courses to help 
many of the nation's citizens upgrade their employment skills, will be 
affected. Prolonged and evening closings are likely, then, to impact 
the most needy most severely, 6nd should be taken quite seriously. As 
the Allocation Program unfolds in its implementation, we will be 
monitoring closely the trade ol'fs that may occur, resulting in additional 
energy consumption in substitution for those services being directly 
curtailed. 

My staff is presently assessing the issues related to elementary and 
secondary school closings. I have serious concerns ai/Out the impact 
on our society of severe disruption of the nation's school schedules. 
We should net force schools to close because of Feaeni regulations. 
Therefore, I strongly recommend that the ambient temperature reduction 
foi oChools uc treated the same as for residential dwellings. To ac- 
complish this, a category should be specifically designated "Eletwentary 
and Secondary facilities Space Heating - 6° reduction (or equivalent)" 
to clarify and upgrade school heating's position In the program. At 
3 later date> if conditions warranty I may request that school heating 
be iiov(?d into a higher priority category. 

j intend to provide this Departnent's complete cooperation in providing 
for an equitable and effective urogram of energy savings. As 1 have 
mentioned, we are preparing HEW's human resource and social service 
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systems for the expected problems, and we intend to be responsive to 
Americans' needs during the shortage. The Human Resources Team which 
Is working with your Assistant Administrator for Policy Planning and 
Regulation will provide contiriulrg Input to particular decisions and 
regulations. 



cc: Box 10 

Administrator 

Office of Petroleum Allocation 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, 0. C. 20240 
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Specific Reconmendatlons for 
Changes In the Regulations 



Objectives 

Although your priority enumeration is clear, I recommend that 
Scct^io_n_ 1 , Purpose and In tent also state clearly that it is the 
intent or this program to protect the safety and health of Anierica's 
citizens. Accordingly, I recomtDend the foUowIng addition to the 
first sentence of Subsection (a), under Section 1. Purpose and Intent. ; 

"(5) Insure that no American suffers 

life threatening cold, permanent damage or 
death because he or she could not obtain 
sufficient fuel on a priority allocation or 
emergency supply basis." 

Hardship Response and Abuse Prevention 

The Proposed Mandatory Allocation Program for Middle-Distillate Fuels, 
as any mandatory allocation program, is susceptible to abuse. Given 
that we cannot prevent all of the atiuses that will occur, government 
dt all levels must be prepared to crack down as hard as the law 
permits on suppliers who take advantage of the situation to gouge 
consumers, on black marketeers, and on Individuals who illegally 
procure and hoard fuel oil for their own use. I am particularly 
concerned with potential ajuses which may occur in multi-family 
dwellings, where the heating oil purchaser is not the end user. In 
■some instances tenants may have received far less than a sufficient 
imount of heat during the base year 1972, In which case the 6® 
reduction now called for would be inequitable. 

io American should suffer because his landlord has established an 
jnroasonably low "base" usage for fuel, or because his landlord is 
laklng arJvantage of the allocation program to supply even less than 
ihe possible amount of heating. An effective process must exist for 
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rapid consideration of emergenc/ appeaU from familios and individuals 
tiho are being inequitably deprived of a minimal level of heat. 

there are several ways this can be handled. I suggest that each State 
or local Health Department cstaolish a minimum or "floor" temperature 
for its particular geographic area of concern, below which no multi- 
family residential temperature should be forced to fal) ; and that the 
Local Boards be given sufficient authority to rule rapidly and authori- 
tatively, following State and Federal guic*elines, on emergencies which 
are caused by Internal temperatures falling below the "floor," or which, 
in exceptional cases, threaten to cause major damage to a person's health. 
Specifically, I urge that Section 7(b), Local Petroleum Allocation Boards , 
be expanded to Include the following: 

"(4) Local Petroleum Allocation Boards shall; 

"(a) increase fuel allocations to Health facilities (as 
defined by category (7) of "Priority Purchasers" 
within Section 2. Definitions ) which legitimately 
require more than their certified need to prevent 
an imminent hazard to the life or health of their 
patients and permanent or inequitable damage to 
human life, and decrease allocations where appro- 
priate savings can be realized in non^patlent func- 
tions (such as administrative or non-patient care 
areas) ; 

"(b) increase ruel allocations to multi -family residences in 
which maximum use of allocated fuels results in ambient 
temperatures below a "floor" temperature* designated by 
the appropriate State or local Health Department as that 
temperature below which human life, safety or health 
would be threatened; and 

"(c) otherwise exercise such judgement as is necessary 
on a case-by-cdse basis so as to minimize 
major damage to health and health protecting 
capabilities of the nation." 
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Lxamples of instances In which Locd1 Uoard discretion will be required 
include health laboratory and research facilities in which delicate equip- 
ment or test animals are housed, and establishment of ambient indoor 
temperatures for hospitals and institutions for the aged, the mentally 
retarded and the handicapped. 

Associated with the establishment of a "floor" temperature, the following 
change should be made in Section 5, End-User Allocations -- Heating Uses ; 
•lelete the period after "specified reduction" at the end of paragraph 
'•)(a) and add ", except that no action shall be taken by any landlord to 
reduce ambient Inside temperature below the 'floor* set bv the local 
or State Health Department in accordance with Section 7(b)(4)(b) of 
these regulations." 

To enable the Local Boards and State Offices to handle the nufnerous 
emergencies to which they will t>e called upon to respond, I strongly 
recommend that the cooipobitlon of the Local Boards be specifically deslgna- 
cd as equally divided between suppliers, Industrlal/governmental/insti- 
lutional consumers, and residential consumers; that State participation and 
designation of Local Boards be mandated; and that a portion of the costs 
of t^ese mandated Offices and Boards be financed by the Federal govern- 
ment. Specifically, the following changes should be made: 

0 Within Section 7 (b|. L oc al Petroleum Allocation Boards 
delete paragraph (l) anT substitute the following In 
its place: 

"(1) Each State shall establish Local Petroleum 
Allocation Boards tc administer those por- 
tions of the program which may hereafter 
be delegated to the State, and to consider 
and rule upon appeals for changes in allo- 
cations in accordance with ScctioPj 7(b)(4) 
below. The composition of all Local Boards 
will be one-third suppliers; one-third indus- 
trial, institutional, commercial and govern- 
mental consumers; and one-third individual 
residential consumers unconnected with 
suppliers. A local health official will be 
an ex-officio member of each Local Board. 
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Sufficient boards shall be established to ensure 
reasonable geographic accessibility and respon- 
siveness to appropriate requests and petitions. 

0 Within Subsection (3) o'' that section Insert "and 
individual consumers" after "End-users," 

0 Add the following 5ub-s«ct1on to Section 7, Responsibility 
of States and Use of State Reserves : 

"(d) State Office and Local Boa^d Costs 

Federal financial participation in the cost of 
establishing and operating the State Office and 
Local Boards designated and established 
pursuant to this section shall be 75 per cent 
of costs actually incurred to carry out those 
responsibilities dfifined by these regulations/' 

The following conforming changes will be required: 

0 Within Section ] t Pu^'PO-e jP^^?^ * delete the first word 
of sub-section (d), "Participating" The sub-section should 
begin "(d) State governments will " 

0 Within Section 2. Definitions , under "Local Board," insert 
after "consider" the words "and rule upon". 

0 Within Section 5, End-User Allocations Heating Uses , 
delete at the end of the section "recommended by the 
Local Board and approvec by the FOA [sic]** and substi- 
tute "directed by the Local Board". 

0 Within sub-section (a) P esponsibilitles of States of 
se ction 7, ResponslbilltTes of States and Use "oT'Stat e 
Reserve , delete ''electing to participate in the program 
of State reserves". 

0 within sub-section fb) l ocal Petroleum Allocation Boards 
of that section, alter paragraph (2) to read as follows: 
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"(2) Rulings of Local Boards shall be reviewed perio- 
dically by the designated State Office and the 
Federal Allocations Officer assigned to that State, 
and the Federal Officer may issue and/or revise 
guidelines for Local Board rulings as he considers 
necessary and appropriate to carry out the objec- 
tives of this program." 

0 Within paragraph (2) of sub-section (c) Use of State Reserv e 
of that section, insert after "State Offices," the following: 
"Local Boards or Federal Allocations Officers,". 

0 Within that sub-section alter paragraph (6) to read as 
follows: 

"(6) Each State shall designate a State Office which 
will issue guidelines to Local Boards for 
redirection of quantities of middle-distillate 
fuels to alleviate end-users* hardships within 
the State. The Federal government shall designate 
a Federal official in each State to consider the 
Local Boards* and State Office's actions and guide- 
lines. Issue such guidance to the State Office as 
he considers necessary and appropriate to carry 
out the objectives of this program, and exe- " 
cute such other functions as are designated to 
the Federal Allocations Officer by these 
regulations." 

In addition to the concerns expressed above, there are a number of defi- 
nitional issues which I feel must be clarified. Many of these are com* 
plcx questions which can only result in inequities if resolved on a 
regional or case-by-case basis, 

Ihe regulations are unclear concerning those situations where oil has 
or is being used as an altemat.ve fuel. When and if the supplier cur- 
tails delivery of the primary fuel, usually on very short notice, an 
oil alternative will be required; yet historical data will be of limited 
value in equitably establishing the appropriate base period volume, as 
oil previously provided only a portion 6f the energy used for that parti- 
cular facility. We assume that the "Adjusted non-priority base period 
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volume" and "Adjusted priority base period voluioe" categories within 
S ection Zs Definitions will be used to establish an equitable base 
for calculating allocations under such circumstances. 

The definitions of "priority baso period volume" and "non-priority 
base period volume" provided In Section Zy Definitions stipulate 
monthly calculations. School and other educational Institutions, how- 
ever, may find that an effective fuel conservation measure will be to 
extend school vacations beyond their base year durations, or to close 
intermittently throughout portions of the winter. These systems will 
essentially be spreading their savings over a number of tnonths. The 
regulations should clearly stipulate that savings obtained by end-users 
during one month can be added to allocations for that user in subse- 
quent months. To accomplish this, I reconmend that the following be 
aaded to Section 5, End*User Al locaticns--'He:;ting Uses , as the final 
sentence of sub-section la): 

"An Institution which takes action to save fuel by closing Its 
facilities may choose to chronologically reallocate Its fuel 
entitlement. In such a situation, savings obtained In one 
month will be added to that institution's allocations for 
subsequent months during that same heating season." 

Within the "Priority purchasers" category of Section 2, Definitions , 
there are a number of changes which I recommend: 

0 The first sentence of the definition uses the term "no 
feasible alternative fuel." "No feasible alterna- 
tive fuel" should be def1ni>d in detail so that users 
of this regulation will know what "feasible alterna- 
tives" are In terms of these regulations. 

0 In category (3), "Farr.iing, dairy..." food warehousing 
should be clearly Identified by insertion of ", ware- 
housing" after "food processing". Additionally, we 
assume that food distribution services include distri- 
bution not only to grocery stores but also to schools, 
social service feeding program centers, hospitals, 
nursing homes and other congregate residential facili- 
ties. I suggest that such a clarification be contained 
in guidelines issued to Local Boards. 
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0 Ue also assume that catogory (4), "Industrial or manu- 
facturing uses" and category (5), "Cargo, freight...", 
taken together, Include manufacture, processing, ware- 
housing, and distribution of biologies, medical devices 
and supplies Including pharmaceutical drugs, antibiotics, 
etc. As above, I suggest that such clarification be Inclu- 
ded in guidelines to Local Boards. 

0 Category (6), "Vital community services..." must be further 
specified to i^^'lude mandatory education services, Including 
transportation now beinq provided by schools for their 
pupils, rehabilitation find social services, and essential 
governmental regulatory functions. In education, the cur- 
tailment of presently provided pupil transportation ser- 
vices would almost certainly lead to Increased use of pri- 
vate motor vehicles as a substitute, which would consume 
more fuel than the initial curtailment might save. 

The program Meals-on-Whoels, which provides the sole 
source of dally meals to many of the nation's aged and 
confined citizens. Is an example of social services 
which must be prioritized. And an example of regula- 
tory functions which muft be retained Is FDA's labora- 
tory and investigational activities nationwide, which 
must be kept fully operetlonal to adequately protect 
the consuming public. 

Specifically, category (6) should be altered to read 
as follows: 

"(6) Vital community services for the protection 

of public health, welfare and safety, including 
law enforcement, fire fighting, mandatory edu- 
cational services (including transportation pro- 
vided by schools for their pupils), rehabilitation 
and social services, essential government regula- 
tory functions, utilities, and sanitation; other 
than for heating purposes.'* 
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0 Health facilities within the definition of category (7), 
"Medical, dental../' include any or all of the nation's 
treatment centers, from general hospitals to nursing and 
convalescent homes, drug addiction centers and Community 
Mental Health Centers. The definitional questions Involved 
are complex. I strongly urge that the Cost of Living 
Council's definitions for health providers, which are used 
for Medicare and Medicaid* be identified in category (7), 
plus certain types of mciical facilities not specifically 
included in those definitions. Additionally, the inclu- 
sion of heating purposes under this priority should be 
specifically identified. This category should be altered 
to read: 

"(7) Medical, dental and nursing practices, including 
use of clinics, hospitals, nursing homes and other 
health facilities listed in Appendix I of 6 CFR 
300,18 and 300.19, and congregate residential 
facilities licensed for specific groups of resi- 
dents such as the aged, children, etc, to the 
extent required for the health of the patients; 
including for heating purposes." 

federally recognized Indian Reservations should be Included in the defin- 
ition of "State" within Section 2, Definitions . The Reservations his- 
torically have had limited relations with States, and could be slighted 
ty the States In allocating their 10 per cent reserves. Additionally, 
c number of them are Inter-state. General Revenue Sharing recognizes 
federal Indian Reservations as State equivalents thus 
these regulations should recognize them as well. "Federally recog- 
nized Indian Reservations," should be inserted after "the District 
(tf Columbia," in the definition, 

t seems that "Essential conmunity services," which Is priority (1) 
(f) under "Certified need" within Section 2, Definitions , is meant to 
te the same as the "Vital community services" listed under "Priority 
purchasors;" however, the change of title makes this unclear. I 
' uggest that "(f) Vital coitvnunlty services...." be used under "Certified 
heed," to conform to the earlier terminology. 
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"Usage factor" is defined in Se ction 2, Definitions , and used in Section. 5, 
End-User Anocations--Heat1n9'T]ses > in appTTcatTon~to "a particular 
buildinq." Institutions which operate more than one building (such as 
schools) may find that an effective method of fuel conservation will be 
the consolidation of operations into fewer buildlnqs than they now occupy. 
It should be made clear that the savings obtained by taking some build- 
ings out of use can be used In remaining buildings to calculate the 
overall fuel allocation. Accordingly, I reconroend that the following 
sentence be added in Section 2, Definitions after the sentence begin- 
ning "Usage factor... \ and in Section 5 TTnd -User Allocatlons^-Heatin a 
Uses as a new sub-section "(g)": 

"Where a school system, hospital or other institution 
occupies more than one building, and they are all under 
the same administration, that institution may request that 
one usage factor be computed and applied for all of its 
buildings, in the aggregate, rather than individual 
usage factors for each." 

As I previously stated, I consider it essential that no American suffer 
life-threatening cold or major physical damage because he or she 
could not obtain the necessary supplies of fuel. It 1s essential, then, 
that hospitals and medical facilities be afforded first priority even 
where too little fuel may be available to satisfy all priority users' 
needs, alone. I strongly urge that paragraph (2) of sub-section 4(b) 
Priority Allocations, which provides for equal sharing in the event 
that "sufficient volumes are not available to satisfy all priority require- 
ments," be changed to provide for satisfaction of hospital and medical 
facility priority requirements first, then equal division of remaining 
fuels among the other priority users. The second sentence of this para- 
graph should be altered to read as follows: 

"If sufficient volumes are not available to satisfy all 
priority requirements, i.e., the total allocable supply 
is less than the sum of all priority requirements for a 
Supplier's purchasers^ the supplier will first meet the 
priority requirements of medical, dental and nursing 
facilities'* as defined within item (7) of "Priority pur- 
chasers" and item (l)(g) of "Certified Need," within 
Section 2, Definitions ; then the supplier will divide the 
remaining allocable supply proportionately among his 
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remaining priority-use purchasers, and will request that 

his State Office or the Office of Petroleum Allocation assign 

additional supplies to meet his shortfall for priority 

needs . " ^ 

School Heating 

Section 5(a) establishes the mandatory reductions in ambient Inside 
temperatures which will be reouired for (1) residential, (2) com- 
mercial, (3) government, and (4) other space heating. As I mentioned 
earlier, a number of the sciiool systems across the nation have d1scus:>cd 
with my staff their Intentions to "shut down" for a portion of the 
winter months in order to obtain some of thair required fuel savings. 
Because I am concerned about this, I am presently requesting that a 
category be specifically designated "Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cational Facilities Space Heating - 6** reduction (or equivalent)" 
to provide a higher priority for school heating. 

At the present time, then, the schedule of reductions in ambient 
inside temperatures within Sect on S(a) should be altered to read: 

"(1) Residential Space Heat-ng - 6** reduction 

"(2) Elementary and Secondary Educational Facilities Space 

Heating - 6" reduction (or equivalent) 
"(3) Commercial Space Heating - 10** reduction (or equivalent) 
"(4) Government Space Heating - 10** reduction (or pquivalent) 
"(5) Other Space Heating - 10* reduction (or equivalent)" 

Sub-section (f) of Section 5, End-User Allocations — Heating Uses is 
ambiguous- It is unclear whether heating purchasers will receive a 
second "fill-up" after the initial one. Your staff has indicated that 
the intention is to provide one filled tank only. I suggest that the 
- ambiguity be clarified by altering the third sentence to read as follows: 

"Ai the next delivery, if more than the calculat^.J quantity 
has been used, the supplier will deliver only the calculated 
allotment, and will present a warning note to the purchaser." 
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TmC trCRCTAt^Y Of HuAilti L-iUC.A*'0^ AN'.. W^ 



DEC « C •373 



The Honorable William E. Simon 
Administrator 

Federal Enercty Administration 
Washington, D« C« 

Dear Mr. Simon: 

the purpose of these comments is to provide ^•pc.:l^lc 
recommendations on the Proposed Mandatory Fuel Allocjlxcri 
Regulations published in the Fedsral Register on 
December 13, 1973 {¥K Doc. 73-26587). 

On Dcct^niher 13 the President said, ''Hveryone will sacrilico 
something:, but none will have to suffer." To a;.sure this, 
the Federal, State and local sys :ems establisho<l must be 
respon:>ive to individual citizen:;* emergency needs. J 
strongly urge that the final regulations contain a clcor 
reflection of the President* s statement of purpose. 

In my letter of December 7, I deixribed to you .scr.;; uf my 
concerns with and reconuncndcd sonc changes to tuc I'V' licscd 
Middle Distillates Regulations printed on Novemhcr 2/. I 
recognize a number of the chani;cj which are rcM"U"CccM! in 1 1; • 
currcntJy proposed regulations ij articularly ii; Middle 
Distillates) as rc.sultinp, from m> suggestions 01 i'Joccinbc . 7, 
and I t'ippi'ec i .'!tc this. The decrease in school tcnij)er.'iru cr 
has been equrJizcc! with that of residences; and medical . nd 
nursing definitions have been significantly clarified. 

However » the currently proposed regulations leave a nurhcr 
of liiy earlier concerns unanswered, and raise new issues 
which wc must address. In particular, I continue to be 
concerned th::r tlie success of the program VviJl dc;»e:iu, in 
large pirt, upon the re>r ons ib i 1 i ty and roi^pons i \ .Miess of 
its adu'i in I strat ivc r.icv hauii.mf, < W\ile I realize iikuL no^^t 
Local r.uards cannot bf cstiiblished quickly cnougn to pla> 
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Mr. William E. Simon 2 

a major part in the progrart this winter, it i'j ncvort ht»lc;;N 
essential that Governors, rhief Hxccunvcs and comiijun i 1 1 o: 
start now to establish thc^e bodies ?o ihcy wil) be "u- 
place" us soon as possible. The cnorgy shorr.rii\i- , we brth 
know, Will not end with th( coming', of this springs lo a 
preat extent the program's ability to respond to inc(^uatal Jt 
personal * hardships and specific local emergencies will vlo- 
pend upon the Local Boards. For thei;e rerxsons I stron,:i> 
urge, as I did in my lette: of ucccrnbcr 7. that the iurct.or.. 
of State Offices and any Ircal Boards they establish be 
significantly clarified a.. trcni;tJiened so they will ic 
able to deal with the prob;c!ns .v-hicli will be unique to 
each State and coir.munity . The- siecifi'^s of my propo^?"; 
is contained within the enclosure. 

As presently organised, the regulation^ contain ntir.ciwi > 
scattered references to i-ecleral. State and local rcspo; - 
sibil il ie;-. , and to hardshij relief and priority adjusts cpi 
procedures. I am suggesting that all of these be consoli- 
dated into one subpart, which should be easily identifiable 
by end-users who may require cl.irif ication or assiscaucj a: 
various times throughout the program. 

The Proposed Motor Casolinf Regulations raise j.criou^ con- 
cerns with regard to their potential impact on non uhol.v;:3]t 
purchasers of gasoline who need gasoline to carrv .nt p'-ior» 
ity functions and service? . I recognize , of couf t'. thi' 
difficulties inherent in attempting to allocate r.i liaso 
line equitably when the system deals only with wholesale 
level:,. The Federal Energy Administration ;-hould emphasize 
CO the public and to its officials charged with admin iscra- 
ticn of the prograrj at the atatc and local levels that thcr*- 
are Ic^^itirare needs which are not addressed in the frc^cr: 
rCi'.uiat i oiiS » yet they must be met to assure public heaiti* 
and sjiety. 

£ rcc-0}'.fi I I tio il i f fi cu 1 1 i tvs inherent in c.<t ; ;;l iiir ;i 
procc . ; u,ic/i IS capnhii of alJocatini: (MicnLjy iV»r ; i 
the ii.itioh'.s iiceds. This ))op;irniient will oo;Ki.\ti<. .s lu 
with you, your staff and thj Strteit to estaLlir.h aji cqv. tri: ;c 
and effective allocation progranu 



5 incerely , 



Secretary 




Act 1 ng 
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Box 

and al "! otnt r'. 



. com:^ents in 
PRO'pwriTri^JiJSTORy 

FUEL ALLgCAffo'^ .lEGUlATIOr.S 



GENERAL COKXE.N TS 

The purpose of these xcniments ii to oroviJe ;>p-.cific rr"::,imcnadi;o:.-: 
on the Proposed fldncdtory FutO Aliccjtior, K'^^uldtions li :.l'Od ^r 
the Federal Register on Decei.jt).;r 13, i973 (FR Doc. 73-:^6')37). 

There are a number of issues which d"e cormon to j11 vr ^ir '.j-i(vi<; 
fuel regulations proposed, ParCKu.vro' » t o^^uity jx 

the system, i :s priorities, und the itate anu .o-'dl rrfch.':niM.v. oM.nb- 
lished to ad.iiinister the proyrain and to treat specific pT'ojr.i.rs . 'in t. 
different localities. 

In this regard, as I mentioned in my letter of December 7, I beli'we 
that no Ainericon should be forced to suffer inrjquitably because n s 
landlord has established unrcasonabl;/ low "base" usages for 
fuel, or because his landlord is takng advantage of the allocation 
program to supply even less than the possible amount of hcdtino. To 
help prevent such abuses I suggested then, and am reiterating tho 
suggestion now, that a minimum or "f'oor" temperature b\} r.rtab lished 
by each State Health Department for Us particular gecgra;ymc tjrea of 
concern, below which no multi -family residential tempera t.^rj "iriould 
be forced to fall . 

To assure proper application of that "floor," and to oth(jrwi:o provido 
the required health and safety input to Local Board and Stotc Ofvicc 
decisions, a Local and/ or State Health oificial should l.o en ox-offic1o 
merr.ber of each Local Qoard and itate Office, resoccti veiy . To incor- 
porate this ccnceot into the regulations I suggest that soctio r .:CJ.jt'. 
be expanded tc include the following: 

"(c) Tnc State Office of Petroleum Allocation may 
(itself or by delegation to Local Boards): 



"(1) increase fuel allocations to Medical 
and nursing facilities (as defined 
within Sub-part [ > - Oefini ticn? ) 
which legitimately require more' tnan 
their certified need to prevent an 
imminent hazard to the life or health 
of their patients .ind por;..anen: o:' 
inequitable riarjiage to nbrian I if-, 
and decrease alloculiofis .vinre 
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appropriate savings can be realized in 
non-patient functions (such as ariminio- 
trative or non-patient care areas); 

"(2) increase fuel allocations to multi- 

family residences in wnich maximum ust? 
of allocated fuels results in ambient 
temperatures below a "floor" temper- 
ature, designated oy ti.c dp>rojriatt 
State Health De^ar:I.1Lnt tnat ten. .km-- 
ature below which nuran lifo, sdfpty 
or health woulo bo ir.rcdtenod ; and 

"(3) otherwise exercise sucri judqir .. t. tii ib 
necessary on a case-by-casn oasis '^u 
to minimize major danage to health ana 
health protecting capaoilities of tne 
nation. 

"(d) A State or Local Public Hoolth Physician or r'>;»rn- 
sentative will be an ex-ofticio inemuer of eacf. 
State Office and Local Board, respectively." 

The adcition of subsection "(d)" proposed above will also bo inipor ant 
in providin'- ^tate Offices and Local Boards with medical expertise to 
determine ' . ip case... 

The prcgratn's ability to provide equity and protection v*- ' ifiper.d uion 
the responsiveness and responsibility of the Stciie Officos j.-.o .i.- v Lj'.:m 
Boards J.abl ishcd , In order to allov^ tor aui-nuate sraiT'nq ut tn-' 5- * 
love* , and to provide incentives for liniely e*;taDl i5.h,.ien». of Local ionc '. 
wJK*re thjy are needed, I urge thii a portion of the cost:; of tno f dU 
Orficc* and any Local Boards (stuohshed bo financed by tno rea(.f*d: 
governi. ent. '.'ordinq to the fcl lowing effect can dp inserted into ^^uh' 
ga rjL A - Cpnc ral Provisions : 

" * Office and Local oa cd_ U)S ts_ 

Federal financial participaiion in tho cost of cst.ilt- 
llshing ond op«.'rjtinfi tne State Office ar.d .oc^il !.o-jrJi, 
designated and ebcablibhcd pur^uont to thi<^. si'^CLi&f. 
shall be 75 per cent of costs actually incurred to ca^-ry 
cut those responsibilities defined by these regulations." 

The category systrm within the regulations » thereby rorrair e'''J ,-.u* 
within tnu Priority area are lurir.er oi video into l -.jor.c' i • 
lends itr.olf to a putciiiiaUy in-.q-jitaDle o.iO Gu:ig-/rr.,ii •''iiCaM. •. 
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tuel unaor *iCVhTe shortage c ire Jiiiutances . As written, i*: r.hc- event 
that too little foel is availaDle to satisfy all priority usfrs' neeas, 
all Category I users will get 1 50;: of their certified need befor' an./ 
fuel at all is available to Cat^igory H users. Addi tional Iv ♦ thf sys- 
tem ignores the absolute necessity that hospitals and naaical facili- 
ties be afforded first priority even where too little furl ib avail- 
able to satisfy all priority us-jrs' needs. I strongly ur^e that the 
subsections within each regulation wnich provide for equal 'snann';! ii: 
the event .that sufficient voluriijs arc? not available to satisfy a*»i 
priority requirements be change! to provide for satisfaciion or ne." . 
facility priority requiremenTS 'irst then ?'oud» cJivii.1v;. of n:n:a ir. 
furl dniong tht; other Catocory I priority usor*^. (T'ies-_ s.re *uDr.':ct; . 
200.37(b)(2); 200.42(a)(2); 200 ^^'i(d,; 20U.GI(c); -•n.'J HOC;. 67 
(c)(2) for Propane; f^otor Cj<^gi ne; r iddlo-Distilldtos; »^oi>iduai F.^p 
Oil; and Other Products; respecsi velv, ) Th*.* fo^'owiriq ll' :.cnc*j is juf, • 
gested for addition to the allocatior procc-uu .i rtUnin L3ch specific, 
regulation ; 

"If sufficient volumes are not availsDlo to satisfy ail 
Category I priority requin ments , i.e., the total allo- 
cable supply is less than ^ he sum of all Category I 
priority requirements for i supplier':, purcnasers, tie 
supplier will first meet tre priority requirrnents of 
Medical and nursing facilities; then the supplier v/ill 
divide the remaining allocable supply proportionately 
among his remaining Cateioiy I priority purcnasers, mig 
will request that his St*it( Office (or the Federal 
Energy Administration) aisgn additional supplies to 
meet his shortfall for pricrity needs." 

In view of the President's statement of Decornbnr 13, "Cvjr/j.i. will 
sacrifice sorriothing, but none will nave to suff-vr," it is irni/orunr. tf.^c 
the Federal, State ana locul sy* tf.ur: <?staL»l ishod do ros;iOn\iivo to ih.i/: 
dual citizens' emergency i^ci.M.. I rO':ommend, tneroforo, that t'.:' yio-r, 
regulations cortcin a clear SLar'?:r.>--nt of sucii a purpose. To acco:. nl r... 
tnis, thu following addition i.hcjld be made to ine fifth paraora-*.- \n\'u' 
in "Notice of r^roposed Rulemaking": 

"(J) rrcution of a program which is capable of 
rrsponding to citizens' emergency neccs so 
tt\i\t no American will sufff?r life threatonino 
cold, pernunent damage or death because nc 
or she could not obtain sufficient fuel on 
a priority allocation or emergency supply ba^ i^. ■ 

In this 'Jumc regard, the second full paragraph in the ri.jrit han:' c \u; ^ 
of Federal Register page 34414 should be corrected to ri.ac* t 
uses essential to the public health ar.d welfare,..." 
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Box 10 

and all others 

Subpart A - General Provisions 

I have a number of specific con:inents and suggestions appl icahlc : 
the General Provisions Subpart of the Products Allocation Kec^ulat or.- 
(part 200). 

Discussions on Local 'Board and State Office functions one re^poiw c . - 
ities are particularly crucial -'or eho-uicrs wno may rtcjuire ciar;fl':a- 
tion or assistance at various tiitcs throughout the program. Ac dt- 
sently organized, the regulaf..?is cortain numerous scattered ar.d 
repetitive references to Feaerai, Stcte and Local Board r'"icponLit}{U' 
Statements on hardship relief, iuch cs those inou within 'icc nor^, 
200>46 dnd 20 0,6 1 (b) ; adjustments, such as 5»e^.;:1on 200. '42; exccpiions, 
such as sections d)U,S3 and 200. 55(f) ; Subpart M -' P cTirLo cjion of 
Authority t o State Offices and .ocal Bo ards ; and all of Part /uc:, 
Ih^^JIL ^ - 1 ^ ^ Kcl a 1 1 n g "t 0 P 'ograr I n t er p re t a t i on s , Modi f i c a t i )rrs 
.^l^iA^M^lin^^^^ sTibuld be conso tTda*ted Tn"to the General Provisions 
$^l)pVrt or tnc Products Allocation Regulations to provinc onr iocction 
for information and relief directions. Additionally, the informal ion 
in s e c_ti_o n ^0 1 9 , Adj ustments . md A s 1 gnnie n t s a t L oca 1 i3oa rd Lt ve (_ , 
andTn s c cTi o n TO 2711 X d ) , which I Interpret as oein'r? the procoduri- 'for 
emergency or hard'snip relief as well as for information, shouid albo 
be moved into the General Provisions subpart of Part 200. Thc.e cnonqos 
will not only result in better tnd-uS3r awareness of pro^jrai' 1un»wLion:> 
and responsibilities, but will t.lso eliminate many unnecoisory questions 
from confused administrators anti citizens. 

In this regard, I also strongly recommend that only one li'-,i uf 0'" fin- 
it ions bu presented i.e., thut all terns currently (ii. finijd v.'ithin ' 
each of the specific regulation? oe consolidated into l^Li^port. B - j«jnr.- 
itvons. Presently, there are a number of inconsi stencies "among Vjef"i- 
hTcions in the different subparts. The definition for "base year' 
would be the only exception, as this differs from one regulation tc 
another. 

An attt-mL -.liquid also be wade^ to use essentially the' sajrc usur cez-^- 
gorir.. {r.t}., dqricj 1 tural production, transportation s».rvicer>, oxz.) 
Wtthui all rivju la lions. Althougli priorities n'>ay cf.ujvjj rro::. omo turl 
typo to unolhcr, tlio titles '■>}iould he consistent in tenr.ir-olnoy ui i 
de f i n i t i on , and should be defined w 1 1 M n Sub^arj "^P^^JfL^J-j ^IW- 
A common set of user categories, with exception! oTTly wire re ne'ces si ry , 
win allow users to clearly determine their respective positions 
relative to each of tne different fuels. I will discu*:: rrorc s^(?cific 
suggestions on HCW-rclated definitions later in thii f.nc »c:ur(. . 
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BdSjCi;lly, then, each specific recjulation snould only cunidin o 
description of its particular Priority scMorra and 0- .n*.fir.'d t:^...-! 
pcrccr.tages, plus any roQulatory i^onis" unique to that* iTcjulavn n, 
with c'S much of the common terminoloc.y and organizational clis»cu*.b .on 
moved into Subpart A - General as possible. 

I am clso concerned that energy shortages wiH cxaceri^att- dT cr ii.-: 
inatory credit treatment of the low income population. ^>tu1 r 
has already received reports that suppliers are denandin^j c*xV^ ^.-.yy 
delivr-ry of hesting oil to customers to wnofn they provir,ij;ly Tc 
delivery on standard credit terms. Therefore, I suc;yer/- that : .^J^jf-' 
200.U ,_ y iormal Business Pra ct-ices, be strengthened by d)XnriKq~ynk~ 
third sentence to reao as 7oT'ij..s: 

"However, no supplier may require- or ir. . -Jiscrihi- 
i natively more stringent credit tenr.s or :«iyr?'.i 
schedules on purchasers than the nerval business pr'o..- 
n'ces of the supplier for that class of purcha-or lor tr.^ 
preceding year, nor may any supplier modify any other norn/il 
business practice so as to result In circumvention of 
any provision of this chapter." 

To encble those States which desire to estaO?ish Local -ioards to ro 
as raf i'ily as possible, I propose that Governors be pf^niucoa l'. ci'jsi'";- 
naie elready existent bodies to carry out the Local Boards' functions. 
(Such bodies would have to contain appropriate coiivnunity rcrrosont Jt ion , 
0 f COL rw. . ) To allow this, s u b^_c_tj _on_ PfiO .J uj b ) , jjo 1 ec '^ . o *« \<} * a j c 
^P^-TJ ^''.^^ '-^^t^LJi.^iir^A s^^ou fd be* a^i terea' by" insp'rVio/' 'o*. Pr-" j.'s .anau 
after" t hi? word "create "'"ui that subsection. 

As a last comment on the General Provisions Subpart, I •->u\30':sl lh,t, 
since Local Boards are not mandated, responsibilities rot ba delcM iie.i 
to ttitse bodies in the regulations. [Responsibility '..!-.oiiid 'jo c!-; h : 
to the Governor or his desinnatvd State Office, givin-; ;:.i:ir. i-.c r.^jh: 
to ret::le5ate to Local Boards where they are creat^^d. 
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Box 10 

and all othe *s 



Suopart D - Definitions 

For the reasons stated in my comments on S ub p art A_-3?.Cf ^^'"^.V i ^ ^ ' ^ > 
I recommend that the definition- presently containea in fcocn ot 'tIi-j 
individual regulations be conso'idated into j uL^pur t g > C^^if'A'-^''-^^^'- 
There is a need througnout thes regulations'to ' fiA'^.^n 'feriri ^7 ■ -f .o 
and to hold to them consistentl •. To Uo otherwise Vi ddnc;erousiy 
confusing. 

My spL'Clflc rocoirjtiendations for additions and changes to s ect ton ^^C. - ^ 
General Definitions follow: 

1) 'Agricultural Production" 

The term "warehousing" shoild be inserted after "process in-^ 
'n your present definition This is necessary to assure 
shut all points in th'2 dic;ribution chain for fooa are 
rjiven adequate priority wi :hin the fuel allocation rroorafn, 
.ind that v/e encounter no h?alth problems from spoilage. 

Additionally, as I pointed out ".n my earlier comments on the 
Middle Distillates Reguldt.ons, I assu-ne that fooo distr:- 
Dution services include di .tribution not only to grcLory 
stores but also to schools, soc.al service feeding ;':o«ir.ii. 
centers, hospitals, nursirj homus, and other congr-..":»' ; 
residential facilities. I suggtiSt that such a cl. r: 
jc contained in guidelines issued to State Office, ot Loc.J 
.boards. 

2) 'Eniergency Services" 

: recG.mLfiJ that this category {>e struck in its entirety. 
The addition of "Ernergency services" as a category (as 
ipposL'C r.c groupings used in tho earlier Proposed Middle 
)ii,ti MuLc Keguldtions) , and th(» occasional 
reference to eitl;er *'Vital" or "Essential" ccminunity 
services in these regulations noeds to be clarified. I 
strongly prefer and recomnend tnat you substitute tji<3 
:onsistent use of the categories "Essentidl Coiununity 
Services" and "Medical and nursing facilities" as defined 
and discussed as items (3) and (5J below. 
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3) 



"Essential community services 



I recorranend the following definition; 



"•Essential community services' means services 
for the protection of public health, welfare 
and safety, including law enforcement , o'^siin- 
tial government regulatory functions, utili- 
ties, and sanitation; other than for heaiin'} 
purposes." 



4) "Local Board" 

I reconinicnd that the defin tion currff'>ily in i^cict^r^r, ..Ou.^^ 
be amended by adoing "and . up^ri" ott • . wore: r.onsidcr" 
and by adding the followin< to that dtif uii C'lor : 



"A local Public Hcalh Physician or repre- 
sentative will be an ex-officiu menber of 
each Local Boord. Sicli hoard shall contain 
corisumer representation ap)ropr'.atc to its 
particular area." 



5) "viedical and nursing facHUies" 

1 recognize the changes that you have made in tins aifir.';- 
tion based on my earlier co:nment$. However, I repoa* dv 
recommendation that the clajso "congregate resineni vj : 
fiiCiTitics licensed for '~>De:ific groups of res i den ■'^ 'jv-h 
as the aged, chilaren, etc., to the extent roquirtv; i.. • 
the health of the patients" be added to this dof in^i r i . 
Additionally, 1 suggo'^t tha . "facilities" b'? u >c-<l ir.MCuvJ 
of "buildings" so that mobi.e h^^alth facilUies may Do 
properly irtcluded. 

6) "Ichool" 

It tliO -icncerice of thi* defiiition I rf corr-.i.pnd tL.it 
ycj repjdcc- "insti tutioof o-. hiyh-3r learning" witn '|Osi- 

coridary education facilit es." This is the current 
terminology and provides foj a broader exclusion. 



As I Indicated in my earlier comrncnts. Federally reco*niz<'J 
In<lian Reservations should included in tho define ^ior f 
"S-.ate," The Reservaiions historically hive had iw.^^..-: 
re at ions witn S totes, ani cjula :e s lighted by ir,-: 
St.itos in allocating tt'.oi:* vtrious rescrv'js. 'ui^U* • - 
a) y, 0 nuiriiier of them cir'.' i.-terstate. Guner^r, 
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Sharing recognizes Federal I ndian R eservations as St ate 
equivalents thus tne F Tf "^renu faTions snpuld rccori rri7q 
them as wefK It should aiso'Be noted that use of the ' 
term "Custom Territory of the United States" in the pro- 
posed regulations excludes the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, as well as the Virgin Islands and our 
various possessions and territories in the Pucific. 
Accordingly, the definition should be revised to reaa: 

"'State' means each of the 50 Statf.s, 
Federally recognized Indian Resurvanoni. , 
the District of Coi <noid, I'ucrto kico, 
possessions and torn cone, of the JniU'G 
States and the Trust Territory of tho 
Pacific Islands." 

"Transportation services" 

I suggest that the exclusion of tour, recreation, unci o><.ui 
slon services which is contained within the Sub part F 
Middle Distillates definition for "Transportation ferv'Tcfc-c ' 
be adopted within the general aefinltlon applied to all 
regulations. Therefore iten (a) under "Transportation 
services" within Subpa rt B - Dofini tion s should be aniyrdoQ 
to add the following after 'general puoTic": 

", but cxcludinq tour, recreation, or 
excursion services" . 

I also suggest that item H) hu revised to ro'itJ a^^ 
follows: 

"(b) Transportation of pupils to and fron 
school In a schoil ous." 
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Sox V. 

IC 

Subpart D - Propane and Butane 

It Is unclear that all 13 categories listed in 5eaj_qn_:?no^\^_An 
catior are priority, since only 7 of these are in focrcJc'.^i';^<j"^'-'<' 
"Priority" within section 200.3' (b-1) "Pri ority C.s^.or.nr 
Additionally, one of those 1 isti d In se ction 2VijT'j4i p-' H onm *: 
from the certified need listing of ZO OTlS Al loc jcioo. "t'lub iVf.ar.:.. 
Inconsistency should -be corrected. "Assunting iiTciX. 

200.35 reflects your correct priority listing, I reconiniGPi tne folio..- 
ing changes to that section so fhat tne Propane and Bu^ar}^' . Ci^uJatior 
will Le consistent with my recoi jr.endations for Dcfinition-i in sub .an i: 

- In 200.35(d), substitute "Meaicol and ..'j.'S'.nj fuciiitios' 
for "Medical and nursing buildings". 

- In 200.35(f), substitute "essential coirjnunity services 
for "emergency services, sanitation". 

In ord2r that "certified needs" for Propane and Butane consistent 
with tnose which you have alreaty established for Middle Di:.tilla os, 
I reco-nmend that "(k) Schools" le accorded the same treitmcrt qs (a) 
Residential." Category (k) should read: 

"(k) Schools. 95 per cent of cjrrent requirc:nents. 
When used for space teatin}, adjusted for degree 
days or other means tor weither adjustment." 

With r3gard to "(m) Potrochomiccls" , I am concerned aboui Li " iTioact 
of the "90 per cent of base penod" a: it affects drugs and r-jpplief 
needed in the health industry. This across -tne-board rodviccion may 
very w.ill mean a 20 per cent or no re reduction of supply compa rf'i to 
current requirements for disposable pi a:; tic supplies such ar, syrinfjcs 
and ir.wravcnoui tuDing. Given tno nacuro of tne control .iiechanir a 
supplier may expc-ctcd to reduce all processors in th'j Lomc mar nor , 
including t.^ose of vita) health supplies ana Qquipn:jnt. The pritintia^ 
impact of such actions nakcs it essential thdt we n^onitor this closely 
and possibly mandate a priority for pstrochemicals used to fulfill 
health needs. I understand tnat you do recocjnize e!MS pronlen) ard that 
you ar^ taking stops to assure, i;iat tie production r^r; uir omen ns of 
essential medical supplies ana orugs will oe met. 

Under .oction 20O^3rj I strongly recoTuiend that you t'urtn-.^r categorize 
the pr ibritibs^ln a^manncr which will allow for satisfaction of critical 
needs v/hcre supply cannut '^atist/ pj-innty demand aicno. I sjoqust t- a* 
thu Ca L'fjory I and II proC(?durc jst*a \/ithin >ulji\'.rr _;; - 'I-. tVi :'.M r "''c 
be usc«! hcn\ too. ' * " " "~ 
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Subpart E - M otor Gasoline 

This subpart of the proposed re gulations presents r.cvoro m ; rf : it . ^ 

in interpreting its intent, and rai3(»s serious concj-rn*. ..'t'^ riv.. r«: 

to ill anticipated impact on nof-wholosalo purcnascn. of ^usol iJ^•.■ 

particularly those who need gasoline to carry out priori t;/ funci o*:. 

and services. I recognize, of course, tne difficol tLic; 'n':'^T.ir.t. : 

attempting lo allocate :;:otor ga-Oiinu equitao'iy, wr.er. v.t ^y-te: G;,•o■.^ * 

only with wliolesaTe levels. 

In particular, you should r'^coyi iZri '.hat subsection COr ' (k,) ( 1 ) 
the regulations, which places nsponsioility on wid'i vid-.;, i -ij^j' i ■. c 
distribute gasoline equitably ar ong ii i nor,- it/ user*"*, coulc no/c- 
a severely aisruptive effect on essential neaiiti dPd £'::•; . 1 F,er/i 
particularly in rural areas, un( on agricultural proj^-cti or. . A); ./j . ' 
"Emercency services" are given priority in s ubsect ic r. 2QG y« Q(a} , ;?i > 
priority extend'., only to wholestle purchasers, Indi vidua FT) roviuc rs 
of emergency services, sucn as uoctors and independent aniojlanc: cneru- 
tors, seem to fit only into the non-priority cateqory, and prosuinai/.y 
will have no advantage over all other non-wholesale purcn.j'c-rr, at zuirr 
local .gasoline stations. Sirnicrly, migrant famr.vorKer^ wno tr^vi i 
primarily in private automoDilcL and v/hose services are osscniiui t.o 
agricultural production; locally based essential community services 
such as the >'eals-on-Wheels pro^ rarr; tor the elderly; and -nany other 
non-wrDlesale yet essential services are entirely unprotoctr.d ny the 
proposed regulations. 

Because of this, FEA should emphasize to the public and ic ;t: officially 
charged to administer the progrtin at the state and commuiMiv love Is 
that tiure are legitimate priority neeas whicn are not addressee n 
your present gasoline regulation-;, yet must oe met to assure puul'.c 
health and safety. 

Within section. ''il.!^j39 ^ Oef inl^tjor: , tne necessity for inclusiojr cf a « 

separa/c dL'f':,i t.Ton' for ""^liuTi; ^j'rcnaser" is unci ear » ar '.he terr; is us..-' 

in no )tr.t.»r cLion of the suboart. The term "Wholesa)'? cs.ztCMr or 

purcha er" ui> .-ef ined in SioPdrl D - : ^ef ini * i ons^ See;ri: C';'. ;-otc: tor 

the pu/poses of the Motor GasoTine Regulations. , 

The do.inition of "Statr? reserve" is imprecise, part ici.il. rr ty v/nto rou-; 
in conjunction wi t r. SfCtions 200 .41 (o a nd 2 0n.43(h T s u 'jc ■ - * 

that tiie definition 6^ moved" to SuopaVr B - L Te'nni t Tons, ui, 1 "jont onrrj 
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earlier, and that it be ruvisod to indicate clearly wr.a^ cot.^fi ::uiol 
a State reserve, how its existetce is ensured, ina v.r.etner tne 
AdTiinlstrat'jr of FED has author ty to transfer r&sorvc-s between o.uti .: 
or only actual or anticipateo s rp i us 2S> 

Although tne terms "priority al ocar.ion" ana '"'■.upDly' ,;rr uslmi '.w 
out this suljpart, priority uses are lever expiicit.-y ; ji.f.fil ir 
Uses in s ecr . ion 200.40 - All oc a ion siould be clearly 'cjijL'loci . , v./i 
ties. Furtho'^, I strongly reco; iffnd ,nal tc^rr*, u:--i f?rr 
consistent v/itn the priority ca ef.cr .ijs j:-. i-i/cd elsev;: -jr • r/.r.- r-- • 
lations, dS modified by my sujq. st:arr. earner in t*ns ictle; t . 
substitute "Essential comniunit,/ :'irv'>.es" fcr "EiTiCrQccy -..^r. ■ /, .-c 
that as much as possible bo moy/td into the GeneraJ_ and .>! - - .'n t < 
subparts of the Regulations. 

The use of "current requirement:" in '.he fina*» seni .. c.. o." y'' . 
?P-2jlOi£l inconsistent with inc usv of "base period'' in ^liL)*sec ^ : jn" v' 
of that Section, and should be corrected. 
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Subpart F « Middle DIstillat HS 

I appreciate the cognizance tak< n of Jiy cotmtents on the provioj-.ly 
proposed Middle Distillates Rogi latio iii . Otner than the «jcni?rril 
comments which I have discussed earlvir, and wnich pertair. i.c d\] 
subparts of the presently proposed rejulalions, I wish to ode or.i/ 
a few additional i^uygestions on MiddV; Distillate;. 

"Agricultural production" will cr.e^v; the hicjiiest possli.'o .-litowanc. 
(100 percent of current re^iui orrc^) under Subpart f ^'^tor G.^afjl r . 
yet "is pUccQ in Category Li in 5ii;-.^ii/J^.i,ji_^"^.;if^'te^^^ "U*.t;;. ^'l • 

this a c t i V i ty should be given t • e ■. f o n o r 1 t'y T* i r u . 1 ." a ; :. ' *:TiV 
regulations if v/e are to avoid ne uionialy 01 nxr.yr.r, dic-^el fL;,-:!«:d 
farm equipir.ent in a different c. teqor/ than |^jjo;":r.G 5 ...led idrni nc.u^ 
ment. Accordingly, I recommend that 'Agricultural pr^jductior." 'ic* 
reclassified as a Category I ac ivity in section ?cn .^l6 - A llocation 
of the Middle Distillates Regul .tions and assignee an approlfri'o'te 
"100 percent of current requi rei lents" allocation witnin that category. 

As I indicalL'^i in my previojs c- irrnc'nt i , school and ot>i'Jr ';dJcanonhi 
institutions muy firid IftJt an 0 fccti/e fuel consf^rvoticr- Wi'j'*»u»*t wi • . 
be to extend biinool vacations o -yond their base year dura:if;ns, or tc 
close intenni ttently throjcjitout portions of the winter. Tr.rse irsti t'l: ior . 
will essentially bf* spr^.ddln^ t cir sivintji over a run*.r/er r.f i^^'in'-rr, , 
iind the rcculalions should cV-'O ly stipulate ;:hat: '■icvirifi': :,r.fioo hy uf 
cnci-user during otic irtontti can e add^d to allocationi t"o .Ma?. «.ior 
in subsequent months, iiection '00. ^7 (d) addresses thi*. jijti:, ;.\t o\.)y 
to the extent that suppliers an; purciiasers are ah'e atio '.'i*!.r; 
to n:akc an arriingpra'nt amongst .riL-vjelvc. . To jjrovide ros^c-.. ion 
oecisJor, niuLt'-rs d firf:^ ana cqui .ul^r oar. is u^-on whicr. .ir ■ tt'.- 

rclui'vo merits of i.chool cloiu a fuel consorv.:t. ion ..ciru'.-, I 
believe the ro;ii^utions must cl -ariy allow saviriip oot.iin->'J dur.r;. 
dno monm tc v added to subseo jent months* allocations. Arcorai./j I / , 
I recoj.-jr.ond thai Section 200. 47 be altered to read: 

"(ri) :r provid() for seasoial fluctuations, e.«... r:-3ri.'/.' V, jr , 
con^^trucl.ion and edu:at-ion, purchaser'. •«■:> i^nrro.-; or. 
future allocalinns o* defor current al i.hiaf'on', .viii-.n i"- 
U»vi7l of tfic total allocations for Lhc y»?ar." 
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"Usage Factor" is used in Subp art _F - Middle Dist ill at'^^ in dHp^icar.iun 
to "a particular building.^' JnstTtutions v;l)icn oVerate' r.orc tr.an ont» 
building (such as schools) may find that an effective i:.(fthna of fuel 
conservation will be the consclidation of opprations ini.o fewer 
buildincjs than they now occupy. It shoula be niddo clc^ir tint Uu» bjv'i:<. 
obtained by taking some buildingi. ott of use can bo usiM in r^.'Mai.nrif: 
buildings, to calculate the overall fuel allocation. Accordinc^ly , I 
recommend that the following sentence be added in sect io n 200. c% 
a new subsection "(o)": 

"Where a school system, rjsoitdl or otner institut lor. 
occupies more than one bjildirg, ana they are al'i 
under the same adminisi.- iMon , that institution n:r«> 
request that one usage fictor be computed and a'-^i.^d 
for all its buildings, ij tn,: Hgnregu'':, rather t an 
individual usage factors for each." 

To be consistent with the defi ntions which I proposed hj ;rv r i r •r]f^r. . , 

on Subpart B ^ Oe f ini t ions , pr i on ty category i den t i f - c : t j or.i; \n th i r 

secti on No'''^ T" ;?t uh fions aro section ^00. ^to Allocat u,-. unuuld be 
aniendo'd" aV To'l 1 ows : 



For ''Mpdical and nursi i^uildings" substitute 
"Medical and nursing f.cilitios". 



Chango "Enicrnency serv ccs, tolecomn.iini cat ions 
sanittTlion" to "tlssont. al conmuniLy services ai'.d 
telec.omrijunicoiions" . 
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Subpart H - Residual Fugl Oil 

The Residual regulations, as i have already commenl^^O relative u Skiiw* 
of the othor regulations, do n >t actually state priorities, ali.r,cuy* 
section 200.5 9 Allo ca tion f.eoni to attempt to do this, ^rioritiu* 
anToTTg caltegorios nuVc oe clear y established and lubelod. 

To bo consistent wiln the prio ity ostablisned for Lcluc^ t ' on >.. aL'. 
Heating in the Middle Distilla ei kf*3uUMons, I rtco/'^ic'C I'r.ji ^\jc . 
section_2i}0_.59jcHjJ^ air.cnac. to include "Education lic\iUiq' aU.'-.' 
wTth'^'RcsilsentTaT\~' C;>ecifir 1 ly "Residential" should b' rc-/ioCv.A 
within subsection 2QQ>59(c)(l ) wich "F<ei;1dontial and Education". 

"Usage Factor" is used in Subpart H - kenidu- 1 1 01*; in appT icot';or> 
to "a particular building,'^' it sti tut ions v;nicn opera ti? rore t. in or ' 
building (sucfi as schools) may find that an offoctivo n.oir.ou :r ':. 
conservation will i)0 the con so idatiori of operations into fcv/cr 
buildings than they now occupy It snould bo niade clear ihut. ;.r.c 
savings obtained by taking somt buildings out of uso Cui. Dft i.sod Ir. 
remaining builoings to calcula e tho ovorali fuel ollor.at:on. Ac- 
cordingly» 1 reconirrenrj that th- following sentenco be aaclod in 
sect i on 200.61 as a new subsec ion "(f)": 

"Where a school system, hispitdt or other institutio'i 
occupies mrf than one d- ildin^, and tnoy are all 
under the sa;no admlnistrt tion, that institution r.iy 
request that one usage f. ctor ae computcio and aj^r-p. 
for all its buildings, ii tlie iggregate, ratner .. .j . 
individual usage factors for each." 

lo be consistent with the defirition; which I proposed in my cowini: 
on Sultpcir t \j Drf i n it ions , ca* eqory i den t i f i ca ti on:, v/ 1 in i n 
secLi jn' /^Gj. 'Vilocidtion r^r.ou d be amended as follov.-i: 



- For "rr;(-rgency servicer ' substitute "Essential 
cou-...'..i ty services" . 



- tor "MtiiiCMl ond nursir ; i^jiidlrigr/' ',ul)i*t i tij L-- 
"Kodical aa-'i nurs ing f . ^i ii t i^jr/' . 
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subpart — particularly the pe' rochemical feedstocks and «v;.'ncijai erio- 
use products or service-i, I agree with your decision r.ot to csr.uoM?;-! 
allocation priority categories at this tii:«. Should snortages fnisios- 
sitating such controls develop, however, I reconmiend that the r.Oiii*? 
priority catngories proposed fcr the other subparts of tnese rt.';j id- 
lions be utilized for the purpcses o' this subpart, Ir. oart icjiar . 
of course, it will be essential tnat inedical supply incu.tn'i re- 
ceive adequate allocations for the production of essemut rT:i.tr.ca*« 
supplies; and that controls e^'aolis^iec pursuant to this .'.i>Dnur*t jnc. 
Subpart D - Propane and Gutare In no-, unauly intprror? v/.rn cn<: lax'i / 
'"industries' abiVity to obtain aoprcpr iote rr.i-' ir,.r<r nssent^o'i 
requirements of petrochemicals, propane and i;«iwane» 

The potential impact of shortages in health areas rr-akc*^, its ^h.Mu' 
that we monitor this closely an>i posiit)ly mandate a priority f .ir 
petrochemicals used to fulfill neaUr needs. As i {nontio'icd ojrlr.»r. 
I understand that you recogni7c i iis proiJem and that you ^r.: ng 
steps to 3*" sure that the proouction requirem^^iis ov eslL".t.iu'l k.l6\cu' 
supplies o.<d drugs will be met. 
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Senator Pell. Our next panel is concerned with elementary and 
secondary education, and consists of Dr. Helen Wise, president. Na- 
tional Education Association, Paul B. Salmon, executive director, 
American Association of School Administrators, Robert Benton, 
superintendent, Iowa department instruction representing the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, and Harold V. Webb, executive di- 
rector, National School Boards Association. 

Dr. Wise, and colleagues, we welcome you here. 

I think Senator Hughes would like to introduce Dr. Benton. 

Senator Hughes. As a native lowan, I have a little personal pride 
in his testimony this morning, and I hope it is of help to the committee. 

He is a product of Iowa, and received his degree in the Iowa col- 
lege system, and served in various capacities of teaching and admin- 
istration in the Iowa school systems, and was appointed to the posi- 
tion of State superintendent of public instruction in 1972. 

I just want to particularly welcome Dr. Benton to the committee. 

INTRODUCTION OF DR. WISE 

Senator Schweiker. I want to say a word on behalf of Dr. Helen 
Wise. 

Dr. Wise and I attended the same institution. I am inclined to 
agree that Dr. Wise has been a real leader not only in the country, 
but in our State, and we are very j)roud of her as a Pennsylvania citi- 
zen and a spokesman for education in this country. 

Senator Pell. Dr. Wise will be leading off the panel, and you all 
have some substantial statements to be put into the record in full. 

We are interested in your reaction to the Government witnesses that 
just spoke, and in what you believe the policy of our country should be. 

STATEMENT OP DR. HELEN D. WISE, PKESIDENT, NATIONAL EDTJ- 
CATION . SSOCIATION; PAUL B. SALMON, EXECUTIVE SECBE- 
TAKY, AMEBICAN ASSOCIATION OP SCHOOL ADMINISTKATOBS; 
ROBEKT D. BENTON, SUPERINTENDENT, IOWA DEPARTMENT OP 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION REPRESENTING THE COUNCIL OP CHIEF 
STATE SCHOOL OPPICERS; AND HAROLD V. WEBB, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, A PANEL 
ON ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Dr. Wise. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

I am Helen Wise, president of the National Education Association. 

NEA is the largest professional organization in the country, rep- 
resenting some 1.4 million teachers and other educators. We are grate- 
ful to you, Chairman Pell, and members of the subcommittee, for this 
opportunity to discuss what is happening to schools in the energy 
crisis. 

We are especially mindful of the need for speedy congressional ac- 
tion, which has been dramatically pointed up in the intenm since Con- 
gress adjourned without enacting a bill, thus leaving the Nation in a 
state of confusion and indecision. 

Those of us who work in the schools know very well that a part of 
the heat in the schoolroom is body heat from the tremendous energy 
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resources of the young people. Furthermore, the pupil in the class- 
room may actually use Jess scarce energy than the child in a heated 
home with the color TV or stereo blaring, or the te<mager cruising 
aimlessly in a car. 

We question the premise that closing schools will result in a sig- 
nificant net saving of energy. 

The National Education Association pledges support of all rea- 
sonable and effective means to conserve energy in tne operation of 
schools, so long as such measures are not inconsistent with insuring 
that pupils get a full year of schooling and that contracts of school 
employees are honored. 

The time of school operation — days and hours — is subject to State 
law and regulations of State and local governing bodies. 

In addition, duration of school operation is, in many States, an item 
which is negotiated in contracts with teacher associations. 

Frequently, schools must be in session the required number of days 
to receive full State aid. Holidays and hours of daily operation are 
generally set by the local school boards. The hours of tne teachers' 
day at school and the working year are frequently negotiated. 

Some of the means being considered with regard to schools' efforts 
to conserve energy are obviously less disruptive than others. 

Closing for an' extended period is probably the most disruptive 
measure for the pupils, parents, and teacners. Learning progress would 
be impaired if tne school term were interrupted for an extended pe- 
riod. Working parents would have to provide daytime supervision lor 
pupils. Summer work, school and vacation plans of teachers, pupils, 
and parents would be interrupted. 

Wages of school employees on daily or hourly rates would be lost, 
and teachers' contract salaries would be in question. 

The proposed closing of BIA schools late in January is, in our opin- 
ion, a prime example of misplaced priorities and shortsighted think- 
ing. The Indian pupils are most in need of an uninterrupted school 
year. 

This is only a proposal. Even the consideration seems rather short- 
sighted when you realize that of the total 196 BIA schools, 102 are in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Oklahoma, Florida, and North Caro- 
lina, where the climate is such that little, if any, results in fuel saving 
would be accomplished by closing these schools. 

The 4-day week would necessitate rescheduling of classes. Pupils 
and teachers would have to adjust to a longer school day. Some em- 
ployees on a daily or hourly wage basis would earn less money. 

Shortening the hours schools are open during the day would cur- 
tail extracurricular activities, supervised study in school, and later 
regular school adult and community programs. 

Closing scliools when the temperature is extremely low would be 
of some inconvenience to pupils, parents, and school employees. The 
severity of the damage would depend on the number of days schools 
were closed. In cold climates this would be extremely disruptive. 

Fuller utilization of existing transportation facilities and lowering 
of school temperatures within limits of health and safety would ob- 
viously be the least disruptive of the options available. 
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We recommend that all groups affected by changes in the school 
schedules participate at the State and local levels when decisions are 
made to alter the school schedules. These groups include school officials, 
parents, student advisory groups, and school employees. 

NEA's affiliates in every State, representing educators, stand ready 
to work with Government officials. A unilateral decision from any 
level of Government affecting school schedulas is bound to produce 
a great deal of controversy. 

I must comment that, as is obvious from the previous testimony, 
the Federal Energy Office has met with Rodeo, Motor Boat Associa- 
u^\t Racing Association, but there have been no meetings with 
theNational Education Association. And this concerns us very much. 
^ We are asking Congress and the administration to include schools 
in the list of priority users of petroleum, gasoline, and other fuels 
for distribution of scarce products. This request is based on our be- 
lief that the education of pupils is of critical importance to the Nation 
and should not be curtailed or sacrificed to the energy crisis. 

This does not imply that schools should not effect all possible sav- 
in^ in consumption of energy. Lowering of temperatures in schools, 
curtailment of noneducational schedules, rearrangements of bus routes, 
and rearrangement of school hours and holidays are measures which 
can be and are being taken with the cooperation of teacher organiza- 
tions to conserve energy. 

H9wever, we do not support delays or curtailments of school inte- 
gration plans under the guide of conserving fuel. 

AM.in, let me emphasize that we are not asking that schools be 
totally exempted from the constraints necessitated by the energy crisis. 
Obviously we realize that all of us are going to have to tighten our 
belts and put up with inconveniences. 

I might add that NE A is doing its part. We are developing teaching 
materials in a curriculum that will help youngsters, we think. 

We are asking that the Congress an^ the administration recognize 
the unique quaKties and functions of the schools and the need for 
schools to operate at a near-normal level. 

We are ready to cooperate in whatever way possible to insure both 
short-range and long-range benefits to all of society, which must in- 
clude the integrity ox the education proceas. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. I appreciate very much 
your summarizing your statement as you did. 

I must say I agree with you, toj, on the importance of making sure 
that the educational community makes an adequate input into what- 
ever policies we have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Wise along with supplemental ma- 
terial follow :] 
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Mr. Chairman and roembera of the Coranlttee, I am Helen D. Wise, President 
of the National Education Association. SEA is the largest professional 
organization in the country, representing some 1.4 tnillion teachers and other 
educators. We are grateful to Chairman Pell and members of the Subcommittee on 
Education for this opportunity to discuss what is happening to schools in the 
energy crisis. We arc especially mindful of the need for speedy Congressional 
action, which has been dramatically pointed up in the interim since Congress 
adjourned without enacting a bill, thus leaving the nation in a state of 
confusion and ind^-:i8ion. 

The National Education Association pledges support of all reasonable and 
effective means to conserve energy in the operation of schools, so long as such 
measures are not inconsistent with insuring that pupils get a full year of 
S':hooling and that contracts of school employees are Vionored. 

Teachers arc in a unique position in working with pupils and parents to 
transmit an understanding of the energy crisis, to develop attitudes conducive 
to the conservation of energy, and to convey information on measures which can 
be taken to eliminate waste and conserve scarce resources. 

Those of us who work in the schools know very well that a part of the heat 
in the school room is body heat from the tremendous energy resources of the young 
people. Furthermore, the pupil in the classroom may actually use less scarce 
energy than the child in a heated home with the color TV or stereo blaring or the 
teenager cruising around aimlessly in a car. We question the premise that closing 
schools will result in a significant net saving of energy. 

As teachers, we were angered by the low priority President Nixon placed 
on schools in his energy message to the nation on November 8, 1973, when he said 
that among the steps he advised Governors and Mayors to take was the alteration 
of the school schedule* We feel that schools must have a priority high enough 
to insure continued operation even with reasonable savings to conserve energy. 
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At its meeting last November, the NEA Board of Directors requeste'f staff 
to prcppro curriculum materials for classroom use In teaching ibout the energy 
crisis. As a first step, NEA's Instruction and Professional Development staff 

I 

has compiled an energy crisis bibliography of teaching materials and helpful ' 
publications. A copy of this publication, which teachers can obtain free, 
is attached. Over 6,000 copies have already been rallied. In addition, a package 
of materials for use in the classroom for teaching about conservation of energy 
is being prepared for distribution to our members and others. 

On November 18, in a letter to the President's energy adviser at the time. 
Governor John Love, NEA Pres ident-Elect James Harris pledged NEA's support 
of the national appeal to conserve energy. Mr. H.irris requested a meeting to 
explore solutions to the crisis as it affects schools and recommended that state 
and local governing bodies avoid unilateral decisions related to the energy 
crisA,:? ai.H instead consult with organizations that represent school employees 
to devise plans to conserve energy with tniniraal disruption of the education 
programs. The offer has been repeated to the new energy administrator. To 
date, there has been no response to this offer of cooperation and assistance. 

The time of school operation — days and hours — is subject to state law 
and regulations of state and local governing bodies. In addition, duration of 
school operation is, in many states, an item which is negotiated in contracts with 
teacher associations. Frequently schools must be in session the required number 
of days to receive full state aid. Holidays and hours of daily operation are 
pep«*ral]% .y the local school boards. The hours of the teachers' day at 

5ci..s.>o. axA • working year are frequently negotiated. 

A number of changes in school operation are being considered in state and 

local school systems for the purpose of conserving energy. 

closing of schools for an extended period of up to two 
months, with lost time to be made up on Saturdays, scheduled 
holidays, conference days, and by extending the regular school 
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year into the summer morT-hs 

-- adopting a four-day week and extending the school day 
so that the school week of four dnys includu.s the Since 
number of iusLructional hours as the currunc five-day 
week 

shortening the time schools are open during the day by 
eliminating after-ychool extracurricular activities, 
community programs, and adult education programs 

-- closing schools on a day-to-day basis when the temperature 
is at a specified low degree with lost days to be made 
up later in the s:hool year 

revising transportation schedules to reduce fuel 
consumption, including elimination of special runs for 
kindergarten pupils and after-school hours' activities 

lowering the temporature of the school rooms and changing 
the irhcdulu for heating tiie school to increase the hours 
the temperature is reduced to miniimim maintenance levels 

Some means to conserve energy are obviously less disruptive than nthers, 

o Closing for an extended period is probably the most dis- 
ruptive measure for the pupils, parents, and teachers. 
Learning progress would be impaired if the school term were 
interrupted for an extended period. Working parents would 
have to provide daytime supervision for pupils. Summer 
work*, school, and vacation plans of teachers, pupils, and 
parents J-.uld be interrupted. Wages of school employees 
on daily or hourly rates would be lost, and teachers' contract 
salaries would be in question* 

The closing of BIA e^hools until late in January is, in our 
opinion, a prinie example of misplaced priorities and short- 
sighted thinking. The Indian pupils are most in need of 
an uninterrupted school year, 

o The four-day week would necessitate rescheduling of classes. 
Pupils and teachers would have to adjust to a longer school 
day. Some employees on a daily or hourly wage basis would 
earn less money. 

° Shortening the hours schools are open during the day would 
curtail extracurricular activities, supervised study jn 
school, and alter regular school adult and community programs. 

° Closing schools when the tCiuperature is extremely low would 
be of some inconvenience to pupils, parents, and school 
employees. The severity of the damage would depend on the 
number of c'ays schools were closed. In cold climates this 
would be extremely disruptive. 
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o Fuller utiliaation of existing crnnsporriation facilities 
and lowering of school temperatures within limits of 
health and safety would obviously be the least disruptive 
of the options available* 

We recommend that all groups affected by changes in the school schedules 
participate at the state and local levels when decisions are made to alter the 
school schedules. These groups include school officials, parents, student 
advisory groups, and school employees. NEA's affiliates in every state, 
representing educators, stand ready to work with government officials. A 
unilateral decision from any level of government affecting school schedules 
is bound to produce a great deal of controversy. Governor McCall of Oregon 
rescinded his order to close schools as has the State Board of Connecticut 
under public and teacher association pressure and, in the latter case, an 
adverse ruling by the State's Attorney General. 

Last month NEA's teletype News Service surveyed by telephone all state 
education associations to determine what is happening in the state school 
systems to conserve energy. A full report of this survey is ^ d. I'd 

like to highlight some of the report. 

1. Most fi^jtes and local school systems have moved cautiously 
because of the lack of information on how much fuel must be 
saved, how much is available, and uncertainty about the legal 
status of their authority*. We do not expect state and local plans 
to be completed until sometime in 1974 when state legislatures 
are convened. 

2. The consumption of heating fuel by schools was reported down this 
winter to date largely because of unseasonably warm temperatures 
this fall. Some states, especially those which produce their 
own supply of oil, hydro-electric power, natural gas, or coal, 

do not anticipate any shortage of fuel for heat. Areas where 
schools are heated by natural gas on interruptable contract are 
anticipating serious problems. 
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Tlio supply of fuel for husos is reported to he more critical and 
riw'r- exponsive, Rurnl areas vhich mist bus loni', tlisuancfs and 
districts winch depend on corj-ocrcial stations .irc espticially hard 
hit. 

Ue are asking: Cjn,;rc»sb and tliu Adniini.-;tration to include schools in the 
list of priority users of petroUmn, gasoline;, and uthc-r fuels for distribution 
of scarce products. This request is "based un our bc'lief that the education of 
pupils is ox critical inportance to the nation and should not be curtailed 
or sacrificed to the energy crisis. This does not in^ply thst schools should 
not effect all possible savings in consur-.pt ion of energy. Lowering of tenperatures 
in schools, curtailr^'nt of non-educational schedules, rearrangements of bus 
routes, and roarran^e::;ent of school hours and holidays are r.easures which can 
be and are bein«; taken with the cooperation of teacher organizations to 
conserve energy. However, we do not support delays or curtailr.ents of school 
integration plans under the guise of conserving fuel. 

Inclusion of schools in the list of priority public services in the 
legislation and regvilations covering the distribution of energy sources is 
essential to guaranteeing the supply to schools in areas where supplies are 
scarce . 

A ten percent cut in fuel over last year could, in most cases, be 
compensated for in ways previously cited. However j there are many schools which 
do not have guaranteed delivery of even that amounL and may have to close for 
extended periods. We do not believe that losses ot instructional time coming 
in the middle of the school year can be madn up. 

Again, let me er;phasize that we are not asking that schools be totaJly 
exempted from the constraints necessitated by the energy crisis. Obviously we 
realize that all of us are going to have to tighten our belts and put up with 
inconveniences. But we are asking that the Congress and the Administration 
recogiiize the unique qualities and functions of the schools and the need for 
schools to opsrate at a near-normal level. We are ready to cooperate in whatever 
way possible to insure both short-range ani iong-range benefits to aii of 
society, which must include the integrity of tha education process. 
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on instruction and Professional development Irom the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street N W . Washington. 0 c 20036 



November 19V 3 



Energy Crisis Materials 
An Annotated List of Resources for Teachers 



Social studies, science, political science, math, history, 
driver education — alr.ost every subject can contribute 
sorr.ez'rAnQ to a study of the developing fuel shortage and its 
woridvride implications for food, clothing, transportation, 
and mousing. The references included here represent sonie of 
the use.'ul materials nov; available. As additional material 
is published, this listing will be expanded. In the mean- 
time, suggestions from teachers will be most welcome. V/e'd 
like to hear about instructional materials you have found 
to be particularly useful in teaching about some aspect of 
the energy crisis. And of course we'll be interested to 
have your reactions to the references included here. 

~IPD Staff 



Citizens' Advisory Committee on Environmental ^iuality. Citizen Action 
Guide tc_r:nergy^ Conservation . V/ashington, D. C. : September 1973, 
t.- pp. The book is directed to citizen leaders, public officials 
and others who are in a position to promote understanding of the need 
for energy conservation and to encourage its practice on a broad 
scale Ly the American people. Chapters include: Citizens Can Help 
Save Energy; Energy in tho United States and Its Impact on the Ameri- 
can Family; Conserving Cur Transportation Energy; Energy Conservation 
in Our Homes and Offices; Conserving Industrial and Electrical Ener- 
gy; Toward a National Policy of Energy Conservation; Citizens Can 
Mobilize for Energy Con3ervation--How to Start; >fhat to Do; and Whom 
^■0 Talk to. Selected references and a glossary of commonly used 
terms are included. 

Council on EnviroaT.ental 5juality. Energy and the Environment - Electric 
Power . V/ashington, D. C: Government Printing Office, August 1973. 
0^ pp. This report considers the elements underlying the growing 



This materia} nasoeen preparea fo assisf members of the united teaching profession m their quest for professionaf exceffence 
More information is available from your local NEA representative and the NEAs Information Center on Instruction and Pro- 
fossicnai Development 
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demand for energy and the envlrca-nental implications of complex 
energy systems for meeting this demand. It focuses on electric 
energy because of the particularly rapid growth in this sector. 
Chapter I discusses ti'ends in the nation's demand for energy and 
the supply systems for meeting this demand. It also points out 
the environmental damages resulting from energy use. Chapter II 
focuses on electric power and the environm.ental impacts of the fos- 
sil-fueled and nuclear system.s in use today. Chapter III points out 
that improved efficiency of energy systems and energy conservation 
will reduce environm.ental dam.ages and slow cur use of energy re- 
sources. Chapter IV shows how electric energy demand forecasts can 
be com.bined with data on the environmental impacts of each electric 
energy system to yield an estim^ate of projected environmental con- 
sequences , 

The Econom.y of Energy Conservation in Educational Facilities . New 
York: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1973. til pp. "The 
Energy Crises for schools will last through the Century" and school 
adm.inist rators must face the problem squarely in their maintenance 
and planning problems. This is the themie of the Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories report. It stresses the ability of school ad- 
m.inistrators to affect conservation of energy. Immediate steps 
should include reviewing operation and m.aintenance personnel for 
their ability to cope with increasingly sophistics- ted equipment in 
schools; identifying sources of energy waste; and including energy 
conservation as a major part of modernization or new construction. 

The Monday Report - 'veekly Newsletter , "Energy Crisis," VIII; 1 p; 
November Id, 1973. (Department of Education, Tallahassee, F^^orida 
3230-^.) Commissioner Floyd T, Christian sent a miem.orandum to all 
district school superintendents, community college presidents, and 
university presidents urging cooperation in the campaign by federal 
and state governments to conserve energy. Memorandum suggests 
m.ethods under voluntary programs by which electricity, oil, gasoline 
and coal may be conserved. 

National Pjel and Energy Policy Study - Publication List . Prepared by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United States Senate- 
3. Res ^5, Washington, D. C: Government Printing Office, Novem- 
ber 1973. 6 pp. This document is published to assist members of 
the Committee and other interested parties in their understanding of 
the issues inherent In the formulation of a long-term National Ener- 
gy Policy which assures the continued welfare of the nation, includ- 
ing balance growth, safeguarding and enhancing the quality of the 
environment, and national security. 

ARTICLES 

"Airline Cuts - Double Saving," Newsweek: , p. 92; November 12, 1973* Ac- 
cording to airlines, the reduced service will not seriously incon- 
venience travelers. But the cutbacks may prove to be a blessing. 
One analyst estimates that the industry can save $250 million as a 
result of flight cancellations before adjusting for higher fuel costs. 

"Dirty Black Ace in the Hole," Newsweek, 93-9^; November 12, 1973. As 
the Arab oil squeeze tightens, the nation's energy experts are seeking- 
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quick solutions to tb.e U. 3. fuel shortage. And inevitably the 
talk leads to coal. "Coal i3 our ace in the hole." America has 
an abundance of coal resources. Various problems related to coal 
digging such as safety, health, and method are discussed. 

The Fnergy Dialogue . A simulation to help teachers and students "get 
into the energy crisis" is based on presentations and discussions 
by high school students, teachers, and environmentalists at a meet- 
ing this summer in New England. It will be ready for distribution 
in December 1973 • Teachers can write to: Education Department, 
Conservation Foundatioti, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20037. 

"interview With John A. Love, White House Energy Chief." U.S. News & 
World Report , Vol. LXXV, No. 20; 96-100. (a part of Winter Fuel 
Shortage--Fow Bad?) The main answer is: "Even without Arab boy- 
cott, a very tight situation." Expected to be among the hardest 
hit, says White House Energy Chief, John A. Love, are the East 
Coast, particularly Now York State and New England and the upper 
Midwest. 

Freeman, S. David. "The Energy Crisis, What Makes It So Complex." 
Vital Isju e, Vol. XXIII, No. 3: P. 6; November 1973. The material 
was prepared primarily for fourth to s:'xth graders. Teacher' s guide 
and four spirit masters are also included. Single copy of these ma- 
terials Is available free by writing to Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 

Freeman, S. David. "The Energy Joyride Is Over," Science and Public 
Affairs , Vol. XXIX: 8; 39-^;0; October 1973 . The author says: 
"Our energy joyride is over. For the next several years we will 
have to face up to some tough realities about energy supply and use." 
It is projected that by I985 the total energy requirements will be 
about 70 percent greater than today, but the domestic supplies of 
oil and gas will be little increased. However, according to the 
author, this large gap can be overcome by one of the following paths: 
(1) Energy consumption - better insulated buildings, small cars. 
More mass transit and more efficient use of energy by industry; (2) 
Expanded use of nuclear power - it has limitations and problems; 
(3) "se domestic source of energy - coal is a large source of energy. 
Their problem may be improved by improving methods and control tech- 
nologies to remove sulfur, etc. Coal and oil could be converted to 
clean liquids or gas by I98O and beyond. 

Goldmark, Peter C. "A Rural Approach to Saving Energy: Technology 
Could Help Ease LTrban Congestion." The New York Times , Sunday, No- 
vember 11, 1973. The author feels that "it is Important now to 
start thinking not just of turning off switches or research in ener- 
gy source, but of reversing the sorry trends of society - particu- 
larly the steady crowding of people into urban centers where more 
energy is constantly needed." (A shift of present trend toward the 
city back to the country.) What the author proposes is that the ad- 
vances of telecommunications technology — satellites^ cable TV, broad- 
band circuits, and similar devices — make it possible to attract fu- 
ture generations into the smaller towns of America beyond the com- 
muting dependency range of the big city and suburbia and thus cut 
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down on the excessive uiio of power. 

Mancke, Richard B, "Blaclar.ail by Oil/' The New Republic ^ l69j l6 : 

3-9 a October 1973. The autlior analyaea the gain or loss of Ai^abian 
States' boycott and indicates th:it it' Arab oil producers agree to 
punish U, S. for its pro-Israel pocition, it cannot work. Some non- 
Arab OPEC oil that would olherwijo be conslf;ned to V/estern European 
or Japanese ports would sir.ply be diverted to the U, S,, and it 
would be replaced by oil formerly shipped here. It is true that 
VJestern Europe and Japan are far more dependent than U, 3. on import 
by OPEC oil and would suffer the severest .shortages and pay the high 
list price for an embargo of Arab sales. But the Arab States would 
also be large losers from a politically motivated embargo for they 
would give up high-profit oil sale. 

The Snoopy Kit ^ Department of the Interior^ Office of Energy Conserva- 
tion, Room -J-G^, l8th and E Streets, N. W., Washington, D, C. 202^0. 
The kit includes various pamphlets and brochures on how tc conserve 
energy. 

"Winter Fuel Shorta.^e : :iow Bad." U.S. News & VJorld Report , Vol. IXX-J, 
No. 20; 17--0; Tlovember i::*, 1973*. Ii' winter is severe, widespread 
trouble is sure. The impact and duration of the energy crunch 
hinges on two unknowns --how long t;nc Arab oil boycott continues, 
and how bitter the weather will be this v/inter. 

Too late to annotate , the following items are included because of their 
relevance : 

Brown, Lester R, T he Interdependence of nations . Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1972 , (Available for $1,00 from the Association, 
3'*5 E. *f6th Strep^t, iJew York, K , Y. 10017.) Also available from the 
same source is The Energy "Crisis" and U. S. Foreign Policy by 
Robert E. Hunter, 1973. 31.25. 

Two recent articles in Vital Speeches of the ^^-Y : "Middle Eastern Oil: 
Ei^ropean Securitv" by Arnand de Pnrchgrave, September 15, 1973 j 
OD. '?'l6-19; and The Energy Dilem.ma" by John E. 3wearin(2;en, Octo- 
ber 1, 1973, pp. 750-53. 

A Fact Sheet on "Energy and the Environment," 'J. 3. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, Office of Public Affairs, V/ashington, D. C. 20h60 
( free ) . 

Impact of Gasoline Marketing Practices on Consumer , U. S, Government 
Printing Office, 1973. (Available for 50^ from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office^ Washington, D. C. 
20ii02 . ) 

Nader, Ralph. "It's A Gas," The New Republic , May 12, 1973. PP. 16-I7. 

Knapp, Clifford, and Seim, Stuart S. Bulletin Boards for Environmental 
Studies , The Instructor Publications, Inc., 1973. (Available "from 
the Dublisher, Dansville, N. Y. 1^-^37.) 
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Do I: Yc.irsel:^ Zcolo.^:; . A brciiiv.- ro and a bi-wee:<.ly r.cv/alettor carry- 
ir.^ re^^uiar artii^.e:; or. : • ^. e ne r r;y j r i 3 i n , Available f r or;; Knv i r or. - 
:r,Ter,tai Prococtioii 'V:ency, ii'-c ConnectiCMt Avenue, v; , , Washirj^-- 
*;on, C. 2C03c. (i:':;*L^or copy - ^0 :"or 2- ii^suei.) 

C:':'lct- o:' El-.-r.er.tary ana S-jcondary KJucatioi^, .i:;;i.th:.'.oi^.Lan InLitituiion, 

'{\'x:.\\lx\\t,*'.Kj\\y C. ..Of". 0. Wri*:-,' :'or 'i copy of tho .'"t-pajT^o "^'.oii,'Clud 

rv-':;o-;rco3 :'cr t::o S:.i.dy c:' :I'..r;an Kfolui;;y : Toropectives on Vno Er.- 
7ircn:::cir«al CrlJij." 

T:yj Ener^^y Industry 

Tho A::;erican :'etroler.;r. Institute, iSCl K Street, II . V/., vv'aGhington, 
3. C. 2000c. V.'rite for "A ConrAJir.er* 3 Guide to Effective Energy 
•Ji3e in :he Hor.e" and other materials from the oil industry. 

Educational ^ervicf Division, 7'r.e Ar:,ericar. Gas Association, 15 15 V;il- 
son Blvd., Arlington, '/irginia 22209, Write for copies of New 
oources of Gas; VJ'ner-:-- and When as well as reprints of the four- 
f/iif-^e Tii, " 1? . e En e r<s y o h a r age ; '.v',ha t; it .Means to you'." 

I'uti.ic A f .'■'airs .'"urpar Mn-.-nt , A.t.oco Oil Company, Executive Fark Drive, 
:;. E., A'/Ianta,, (n-orgia .'•■0329. Ask for "The Ener^:-.' Shortage; >ir 
•;idv of the Story." 

oh.e'.l Info rr.at Ion S.^rvice, Shtrll Oil Corr.pany, ?. C. I'^ox 2';l3, Houston, 
■."-.■xas ';", :oi. Infoi-ir.'i.tion and toachint;^ aids on oil and related 
subjects . 

For- booklets ; "Questions and Answers on Ener£;y" and "Energy and the 
Nation's Enyiroru'T;ental Timetable," write to .Mr. Glade, Exxon Com- 
pany, ?. 0. Box 21r0, Houston, Texas 77 001. 

For the par.phlet, "Outlook for Energy in the U. S. to 19^5," write to 
John Wir.r^er, Vice President, Energy Economics Division, Chase Man- 
hattan }aank. One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, I'. Y. 10015. 

Audiovisual Materials 

Motion Pictures: 



ETJEKGY Vi\ rjAT^JKE (20 min., b&w, filrr^ optical sound). i^plains that 
all of the energy reaching the earth originates from the sun and 
that a .'Treat energy cycle is produced, linking all natural pro- 
cesses on earth. Shows that the sun's energy causes plants to grow, 
providing food which in turn becomes the 'fuel' providing bodily 
energy. Pictures v/ind-powered generators. 

EljERGY ItiTO WOPJC (20 min., b5cw, film optical sound). Examines the ef- 
ficiency of energy transformations from one form of energy to 
another. States that the total energy in the environment is cor^- 
stantiy changing. Deir.onst rates t:ho two kinds of energy — kinetic 
energy and stored energy. 

rJTiEP.GY AMTi ITS POR.MS (10 min., sd., bcirw. Coronet Instructional Films, 
c5 E. South Water Street, Coronet Building, Chicago, Illinois C06OI.) 
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Defines energy, indicates the many differing forr*s of energy, giving 
examples of each, and 3how3 that energy can be changed frcn: one forn 
to another. 

EKERGY AND ITS TRANS?OR>!ATlOr; (11 r.in., sd., bi:w. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Educational Corporation, -25 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611.) Defines potential, r.inetic, and radiant energy as 
manitested in mechanical, electrical, ch-mical, and thermal forms. 

ENERGY AND LIFE (20 min., color, film optical sound. Modern Learning 
Aids Division of Vr'ard's Natural Sc ier;ce, P. 0. Box 302, Rochester, 
N. Y. 14603.) Presents basic physical laws. Discusses transfer of 
energy among living or£;.':^nisms and develops the basic biological con- 
cepts of el trophy. 

ENERGY AJ^D MATTER (S min., sd,, color, raw-Hill, 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, Now York, N. Y. 10020.) U^os animation to demonstrate the 
interc hanging of energy and matter. 

NUCLEAR t:NERGY--OUR SOURCE Or ELECTRICITY (2:.^^, min., sd., color, Swiss 
Atomic Ener^jy AJj:oci:ition, Barenplatz, Her no, Switzerland.) An in- 
troduction to the how, what, and why of nuclear power a:s the newest 
energy source for generating electricity. 



Filmstripa : 

ENERGY AND TxHE EARTH Series — Earth: The Early Years , Part I (11 rain., 
56 frames, sd., color, cassette )j Earth: The Years of Decision , 
Part II (IT^ mino, 69 frames, sd., color, cassette). Lyceum Pro- 
ductions. Inc., P. 0. Box 1226, I^guna Beach, Calif. 926^^2. Views 
the earth from the origins of the solar system tnrn'^^^h_i_i_SL geologi- 
cal and biological developm.ent . Develops a fundamental underst-'.nding 
of our plant* s energy resources and how they have been and are being 
expended. Environmental effects are carefully considered. 

EWIRONMENTAL CRISIS — A series of color filmstrips dealing with a 

variety of environmental topics. Open-ended, problcm.-oriented inter- 
disciplinary presentations for secondary school health and science 
courses and for professional preparation programs. (AAHPER/Piiblica- 
tion Sales, NEA Center, 1201 - loth St., N. V/., V/ashinp;ton, D. C. 
20036. ) 

Set #1 — Ecological priorities, pollution, animal wastes and popula- 
tion. Five 35mjn fllmstrip::, five LP records, and script. 
Cassettes are also available. 

Set #2 — Indvjstrial wastes, the energy crisis, consumier and community 
action, occupational health hazards, and economic considera- 
tions. Five 35mjn filmstrips, five LP records, and script. 
Cassettes are also available. 

Set ^3 — Industrial viater pollution, the urban environm.ent , the 
energy crisis: nuclear power, endangered species, and 
health effects of water pollution. Five 35mm film.s trips, 
five LP records, and script. Cassettes are available. 
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Foe Further Information: 

Mel Haves —(202) 833-AA8A 

Rozanne Welssman 



FnerRv Crunch Beginning to Hit 
Schools , NKA National Surwv Shows 



FOR MEDIATE RELEASE 



WASHINGTON, D.C.— The energy crisis has begun to affect the nation's 
schools, as four states extend school Christmas vacations statewide to conserve 
fuel, other scattered large and small localities and colleges follow suit, and 
only public and legal protePts have stopped similar or even more stringent actions 
elsewhere, according to a National Education Association survey of its 50 state 
affiliates. 

Christmas vacation is being extended a few days in Delaware, Maryland, Maine, 
and New Jersey. Lost time will either not be made up or be made up during 
the former spring vacation or at each local district's convenience, following state 
task force recommendations, Delaware schools will also extend two February holidays 
into four-day weekends by declaring Feb. 1 and 15 "energy conservation days" 
and making up time by cancelling a "teacher day" and adding another dav to the 
school calendar. 

Elsewhere, most action thus far is on a local option basis, with state education 
departments communicating suggestions and, in some instante*;, requiring formal 
local district fuel conservation plans for reductions ranging from 15 percent in 
Washington state and Texas to 25 percent in Massachusetts. Schools are cooperating 
in innumerable ways: lowering thernostats to 68 degrees, shutting down standby 
boilers, cutting down on electricity, limiting or cutting our extracurricular, athletic, 

(More) 12/19/73 
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Energy Crunch Beginning to Hit 
Schools, NEA National Survey Shows 

and evening activities, Installing hftuer insulatUm, reducing bus transportation, 
serving cold lunches occasionally, allowing closing's for cold days, and changing 
school hours after Dayll?.ht Savings Time becomes effective Jtm, 6 so that 
students will not go to school in the dark. 

There is also extensive talk — but as yet no inplefnentation — of such drastic 
contingency measures as a four-day school week. The NEA and its affiliates point 
out that "'ven during World War II when shortages were worse, schools maintained 
their .lormal programs. They emphasize that closing schools should be one nf the 
last ways to save fuel, not the first; they request school priority status in fuel 
allocation; and they stress that teachers must be involved in decisions concerning 
student learning. 

SCHOOL CLOSINGS PROTEST ED LEGALLY, PUBLICLY 

The authority of a state education agency to mandate unilateral school 
calendar changes is being questioned in a number of places. Connecticut's acting 
education secretary Maurice Ross proposed closing schools Dec. 14 through Jan. 
13 but relented when protesters Jammed a public hearing. A less stringent plan 
which would have extended vacation by three days and ordered 4 p.m. closings 
was adopted, but the qtate attorney general ruled that the state board does not 
have power to make such orders. 

In Texas, a proposed one-hour-a-day cut in the school day during a three- 
month emergency period was abandoned because of public protest. 

More than 30,000 protest letters persuaded Oregon Gov. Tom McCall to 
reconsider his proposal Co extend school Christmas vacation. This, the first 
such major school energy-saving proposal in the nation, was hailed by President 
Nixon on nationwide TV as a fine example for conserving fuel. But the Oregon 
Education Association retorted bv questioning priorities when schools were 
singled out before less vital institutions and countered — as did teachers who 
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were surveyed In Nk?w Moxico--that students would also be usln^ ener^:v outside of 
schools', with cars, heat, stereo, and TV, Cor example. Marvland's state 
legislature became the first in Che n.itljn to j'ive a governor sweeping- ener^.y 
crisis powers, including the closing* of schools. Gov. Marvin Mandel's action to 
extend the school hcliday has since been termed "sexist" by working mothers, 
The executive order now carries vith it a specla' nlea that employers of working 
mothers be reasonable about the problems caused b,, such school closings. 

UTATHER, CREDIBIim CAP RESPONSIBLE FOR INACTION 

Responde: ts to the NEA survey report that the current school situation is verv 
fluid since statewide and local task forces are working on proposals and many 
state legislatures conver. : in January for emergency or regular sessions. As 
one respondent sums up: "There is alarm. There is concern. But there is more 
speculation than action at this point." A Michigan Education Association survey, for 
example, indicated that a quarter of the districts in the state have a fuel problem, 
but few have developed plans to cope with it. Two primary factors are credited 
by respondents for inaction or limited action thus far on sone state and local 
levels: unseasonably mild temperatures through mid-December and the crisis in 
confidence in the current federal Administration. 

As Ronald DlOrio , president of the Rhode Island Education Association and a 
member of that state's Energy Crisis Commission, observes; "The public here Is 
still skeptical about the energv crisis. Perhaps If It were someone besides 
Nixon In the White House, they would believe It." DlOrlo reports that the RIEA 
Delegate Assembly on Nov. 12 voted for only two resolutions: establishment of 
a statewide task force to study the energv crisis and the schools, and support 
of House Judiciary Committee proceedings to determine, by due process, matters 
concerning the conduct of the President. "The feeling," says DlOrlo, "was that 
the resolutions may seem unrelated but are actually Intertwined." 
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tchoing DlOrlo's rtentlncMiLs, Donald Krahn, a WiHConwln staff mombiisr In 

L'n iServ--NEA ' s unlquia tripartite local-statta-natlonal staffing program — note^, 

"The Wisconsin public Is doing what It Id asked to save enersy, but they do not seem 

sure there is a oroblum. Ihere Is a credibility gap between what Is said in 

Washington and what is." 

CONGRESS NOT IN TUNE VITH BUSING SITUATION 

The L'.S. Congress also came In for some knocks In the credibility area on the 
NEA's energy crisis survey. VHiile both the Senate and the House have spent 

extensive time debating air.endments to enerjiv crisis measures wh^ch would limit 
school busing to neighborhood schools, no state association In the South or 
elsewhere reported any such strong sentiment in their state, whether for segregation or 
other purposes. Says C. J. Duckworth, executive secretary of the Mississippi 
Teachers Assoc iation-NE^V , "I I-aow some of our congressmen are backing such a 
resolution, but there doesn't seen to be much support for It here." And a (ieorjtia 
staffer who notes that the state is "often painted as a hotbed .)f racists" relates 
that "noL a word has been said on this Issue (busing) here," 

Furthermore, Rlchnond, Va,, schools, which are now under court order to bus, 
say that they will close schools entirely rather than stop busing and violate the 
order. A federal district rourt has already ordered Exxon to provide enough gas to 
Memphis, Tenn., schools to implement a court-ordered school desegregation, plan, 
and the courts Intervened wlieu the Oklahoma City school board tried to eliminate 
that district's busing program because of the energy crisis. 
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This Is not Co aav chat ct"j jiciRoltiu- and dtost'l fuel shorcaRo and price rise 
do not have oducators; concoriu-d, tor survey respotidencs most often single Lhls 
out as Che biggesc overall ancicipaced energy problem In chelr scate ac chis 
polnc. Buc Che educac Ion assoclacions verv clearly poinc ouc chac busing for 
desegregacion purposes Is basically minimal overall and chac che real crunch 
will hlc boch rural and large school dlscriccs which bus excenslve discances. 
iwo rural dlscrLcCB In L'cah, Box Elder and Cache, have already raised che posslbllicy 
that they may have co close If they cannoc gee enough fuel for long-distance 
busing. 

A number of school dLscrlccs already have had crouble aC some poinc obcainlng 
sufflclenc fuel Co operace their buses, such as Fc , Worch, Tex.., and Tumwacer, 
Wash,, where ciclzens InicLated a "save our buses" campaign. And Payecce, Idaho, 
schools ashed che State Board of Education for permission Co have a four-day week 
primarily ro save gasoline, buc che board deferred accion uncil ics January 
meectng. 

Again, che quescion of prioricies comes up. Wilson Riles, scate super incendenc 
of public inscructlon in California where 13,000 school buses log 171 million 
ipLLes annually » and where vendors can gee only 90 percenc of lasc vear's 
gasoline allocacion, emphasizes: "Those who sec prioricies for fuel should under- 
scand chac chere is a big difference becween a gambler^s bus caking gamblers Co 
Reno and a school bus caking youngscers Co school." 
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Rising gasoline prices, on top of high-priced fuel and numerous other 

Increases faced by financially plagued schools, also have educators oonrerned. 

The Alabama Education Association reports that schools are able to gee gas now but 

nust pay the going retail race at gas stations — twice as costly as pas wholesale 

through bids. And NEA-New Mexico staff met with that state's transportation director, 

obtaining assurance that the legislature would provide extra money to cover higher gas 

cot^ts • 

Because of the shortage and price of gasoline, the following proposals and 
actual changes have already been made in a number of school districts across the 
country: elimination of late busing following extracurricular activities, 
elimination of field trips, enforcement of existing rules not to transport students 
living within a one- or two-mile vicinity, discontinuance of use of school buses 
to transport anyone other than athletes to sporting events, consolidation of bus routes 
and reduction of bus stops so that students have to walk farther to pick-up 
points, extension of kindergarten classes so as to eliminate special buses, re- 
duction in driver education programs, encouragement of teacher car pools, and 
bans or strong suggestions against students' driving to school unless nec»?ssary. 
It is rumored that some enterprising students in Oklahoma have turned to a different, 
dated fozrm of "horsepower" to get to school: horses. 

THE DISPARATE HEATING FJEL PICTURE 

The school heating fuel picture is highly disparate from s ta te- to-s tate and 
locality-to-locality, depending on the location, weat'ner--the worst is yet to 
come — type of fuel used, and suppliers and their fuel situation problems. 
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In Southern and border states, few problt?ms are anticipated because many school 
districts still use coal. Northwestern states, plagued with a drought and 
serious hvdroe lect r leal problems in summer, are now in better shape because of 
rain?>. In Colorado, which last wlntor was one of the few states to experience 
school cloiiings because of the energy crisis and cut-rate interruptible 
fuel contracts, the affected school districts have learned their lesson, purchased 
and filled large fuel storaye tanks, and are ready for cold weather. 

And in warmer weather states: the Florida Education Association says it is 
praying for warm weather in the northern part of the state to avoid serious 
unemployment and southern migration; the Hawaii State Teachers Association 
anticipates that the big problem will be wresting a share of the short supplies of 
gas and fuel for electricity from the military; and Arizona hopes that there will 
hf no winter school closlnr.s to extend the school year into the aircondit ioning 
season . 

Tlien, too, some states expect few problems because they themselves are large 
fuel producers. Utah, which had a hard winter last year, feels that they are in 
good shape on oil since last year's allocation was accordingly high. The 
Wyoming Education Association points out that the state produces gas and p.ai>oline, 
is the nation's fifth largest oil producer, has a large coal potential, and "only 
has 340,000 people in the whole state to heat." 

Nebraska says Its natural gas can't be giver to anyone else since the pipes 
only come to Nebraska. And in Oklahoma some politicians reportedly are saying that the 
state's oil and gas supply should be used to take care of Oklahoma first, 
fn Louisiana, teachers lucked out because of the energy crisis and got a 5.5 percent 
cost-of-living raise effective Jan. 1 when the legislature increased the severance tax 
on oil and gas at the wellhead, which will generate some $300 million for the 
state's treasury. 
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But Ln New Mexico, although much of the propane-butane gas comes from school 
trust lands, the schools get only four cents a gallon royalties at the wellhead 
from the oil companies at frozen prices and then must buy back the same product 
at 25-30 cents a gallon. And, in addition, schools could be short 24 percent. 

New Hampshire expects to be hard hit in every area, Connecticut expects to 
hurt because the state depends on fuel oil for 72 percent of its electrical power 
needs compared to 15 percent nationally, and 91 of Indiana's 310 districts say thev 
ft?ar running out of heating c^il L,ecause they cannot get delivery guarantees. 
Two Ka'isas districts, Osawatomle and Paola, had Lnterruptible gas service cut 
off f : several days as classes continued in 40-45 degree temperatures. Kansas 
City, Mo., Is closlnp down three or four elementary schools and consolidating them 
with others since It c"an only get 80 percent of last year's allocation at a cost 
of 73 percent more, Iowa feels It can make It through the winter If the federal 
government lets the state emergency pool supply distribution system operate 
as It has in the past. It aided 60 communities last winter. 

In Minnesota, some 75 percent of the school districts anticipate fuel problems, 
and the State Department of Education has asked school districts to form local ad- 
visory committees broadly representative of the community to work out emergency 
measures, A moratorium has been called in that state on all extracurricular 
activities, concerts, athletic events and practice sessions from Dec, 22 to Jan. 
6, Games will be rescheduled after that period to allow for practice sesfiions. 
In Maine, all holiday basketball practice sessions have also been cancelled 
and a violation would ban a school from the basketball Lournament. The sports han 
is being taken to court In sports-mliiued Waterloo, Iowa, where all athletic 
events will be cancelled from Dec. 22 to Jan. 2. 
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THE LEGAL PROBLEM WHU . SCHOOL CLOSlNtiS 

Most respondents aKfotid that non- instructional programs should be tirsL 
to go and that scheduling chanj^es in the school day, week, or year should be 
implemented only as a laFt resort. Such changes are difficult in many states 
because slate law mandatt-s the number of days for school operation and ties 
school financial aid to local districts to the basis of roughly a 180-day 
school yt-ar. Days would thus have to be made up most often in summer when schools 
are too hot for optimum leijrning. Some states have already anticipated this 
problem: the }>ntucky State Board of Education is preparing emergency legislation 
authorizing the board to redefine the school day, month, and year; legislation 
has been introduced in Illinois so that schools would not; be fined for falling 
short of the required miniCAjm school year; Texas schools have been assured that 
their accreditation and stare financial support will not be affected because of 
shorter hours or closings during the three-month emergency period; snd legislation 
is proposed in South Dakota to amend the interpretation of a "day in session" to 
enable up to 10 planned independent study days at home to ^e counted as days in 
session. In New Hampshire, a local district which closes would later apply to 
the state board for approval to drop to 170 days from 180. Teachers and 
administrators would report to school to avoid taxpayer suits but be consolidated 
Into one building to work on lesson plans and curriculum during closings. 

WHY SCHOOLS ? 

But the question of school closings, as far as respondents are concerned, boils 
down to a question of "why schools?" suggests Curtis Plott, executive secretary 
of the Illinois Education Association. '^Business seems to get more favorable 
treatment by this business-oriented Administration as brought out by recent 

revelations about payoffs. Educators have learned not to expect good treatment 
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trom this Administration. After all, President Nixon has already vetoed four 
education bills as inflationary and only agreed to sign the recent one because 
he has the rf^ht Co hold back somti funds, liut we must ask, 'What are the 
priorities of this country if the first buildings closed in a fuel shortage are 
our schools?' It is absurd for those who are concerned about the nation's welfare 
to discuss closing schools before non-essential businesses such as bowling alleys 
and theaters, and some scores are still open 12 or more hours a day." And 
William Hubert, executive secretary of the Massachusetts Teachers Association, 
adds: "Closing the schools would result in negligible savings while creating 
many more problems than it could conceivably solve." 

A teacher survey by the Wisconsin Education Association Indicates that teachers 
are willing to sacrifice with the rest of the population. And in South Dakota, 
the association's executive secretary, Robert Hald, emphasizes: "Teachers are 
ethical persons and are willing to do their part. But they have a right to 
question any proposal which affects the schools and their right to perform their 
duties if the same restrictions are not placed on other institutions." 

The Wisconsin and the Michigan associations are poles apart in their viewpoints 
of what should close first. The WEA has told the governor that during the energy 
crisis it would be less harmful to close factories than schools because workers 
can get unemployment compensation while teachers cannot. The MEA, on the other 
hand, feels that it cannot strongly oppose school closings since schools can be 
rescheduled more easily and, otherwise, numerous other workers might have to 
be laid off. 

However, some respondents remark that school closings could be self-defeating 
since schools' fuel allocations for months while closed could be given to other 
users and not be saved for the district by the supplier since monthly oil 
allocations In 197A arc to be simply a percentage of the equivalent month in 1972. 
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The Ohio EduLacion Association is on record as opposing any scliool 

closings that, are done only as a gesturu to dramatize the energy problem. 

Byron llanstorU, executive secretary of the Council ui Chiet State School Olficers, 

asserts, "What we do not need are crusading politicians who are willing to 

sacrifice the educational level oi children for the sake of publicity." 

WHY THE ENERilY CRISIS .' 

Although sime state association officials wonder how the energy crisis 
came about with so little advance warning and they take some potshots at the 
current Administration for tliis, only two associations have called for any 
actions which go somewhat beyond the school and learning situations. California 
Teachers Association president Bryan Stevens is writing President Nixon requesting 
that oil companies be stopped from exporting oil and that this fuel be allocated 
for educational needs on a priority basis in this country. 

But the Pennsylvania State Education Association (PSEA) adopted by far the 
strongest resolution. Going beyond other states* school concerns and emphasis 
on priority for education, PSEA convention delegates in a 13-part resolution, 
supported Ralph Nader in urging the federal government to subpoena the records 
of the 20 major oil companies to determine if they have capped oil wells which 
could have a potential yield of approximately 100 million barrels of oil. They 
also called for a study of the amount of oil that is being exported by American 
oil companies, both coninercially and for military purposes, particularly to 
South Vietnam, and urged an investigation of the allegation that the large oil 
companies are prohibiting use of their pipelines to transport oil from the 
western United States, 
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CREATING NEW CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

Students who bdve grown up in a land of pU'nty arc surprised about the 
energy crisis, and teachers have to dtfal witli this complex subject in class. 
To aid them, various state associations have produced, or ar>. cooperating 
with state officials in preparing, classroom materials , Such tnaterials have 
been used in conjunction with December Energy Awareness Week in Oregon and Iowa, 
proclaimed b> the governors at the associations* urging, PSEA has urged a 
similar week during which local teacher associations would serve as energy 
information sources for their communities. NEA has published an energy crisis 
bibliography, and both NEA and the New York State United Teachers are setting up 
task forces to develop teaching materials. The New Jeraey Education Association 
is compiling a 12-page insert for its February magazine, including a roundup of 
problems and teaching suggestions. 

Moat extenaive materiala to date probably have been developed by the Iowa 
State Education Association and the atate'a higher education aaaociation and 
public instruction department. They include a quea tion-and-anawer book on the 
energy crisis, featuring conments by Gov. Robert Ray's energy adviaora, a 
bibliography, and suggested elementary-secondary level activities, ISEA also 
produced or made available: casette tapes of a program for Public Service Radio 
featuring the governor and his energy advisors being questioned by a panel 
including the association president; an eight-minute tape of Iowa's Sen, Richard 
Clark on the origin of the problem and congressional action; regional briefings 
for teachers and college faculty; and special showings, for teachers, of an 
educational TV program, 
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EFFECT ON TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

The energy crisis is also changing the way of lite oC teacher representatives 
as education assoc iat ions- -amid cheerful staff Jokes--impletnent fuel conservation 
measures. Questions a traveling fieldman: "if we put the thermostat at 50, can 
we drive at 68 mph.'" And a Midwestern distaff member chuckles that females 
"might get grabbed in halls where lighting has been reduced, but at least that 
would be one way to keep warmi" « 

In addition to the usual building measures advocated, associations are also 
cutting down or consolidating evening and weekend meetings, using more telephone 
conference calls in lieu of meetings, coordinating travel assignments and 
forming car pools to meetings and urging teachers to do the same, and considering 
cancellation oi some teacher association vacation trips which might be affected 
by school calendar changes. While Iowa staff have been alerted that they may 
go to a four-day week if the situation gets more serious, most other locations 
said that the gasoline shortage, increased gas prices, and reduced service 
station hours will be responsible for the greatest change in operations, with car 
travel cut and employees already considering negotiating an escalator clause 
on gas expenses. As one North Carolina staffer laments, "A trip which normally 
took me loss than 2^ hours took 3 hours and 15 minutes at 50 mph, and then when 
I arrived in town at 7 p.m., I had to drivp around for 30 minutes to find an 
open gas station or otherwise remain overnight." 



FEARS BEYOND THE ENERGY SHORTAGE 

Even beyond the energy shortage, education leaders are plainly worried 
about what the related skyrocketing prices and the economic situation might 
portend for already financially hard-pressed schools. Thomas Hnbart, president 
of the New York State United Teachers, states that the organization may have 
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to seek special legislation "if the fuel emergency creates a critical erosion 
of school revenues due to rising fuel prices and other costly energy-saving 
s Leps , " 

Forrest Roz^oU, executive secretary of the Arkansas Education Association, 
best sums up these fears: 'Vhilo of course we would be concerned if schools 
must cut back a few days or weeks, I'm afraid that may turn out to be really 
insignificant compared to the economic problems which may result from the 
energy problem. It has taken a long time for schools to get some increased 
fundvnfe--due raainly to ?,Gv\eral financial \)el.l.-bGing, Schools may well be among 
tlie first to suffer in an economic slowdown," 

And educators wonder*. After the nation has already frittered away its 
valuable finite energy resources without regard for the next generation or 
the future of the country, will we now also shortchange our children's education? 



a # # # 
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Senator Pell. Mr. Sulinon. 

Mr. Salmon. I am Paul B. Salmon, executive secrotary, American 
Association of School Administrators. 

I appreciate tlie opportunity of appearing before the connnittee to 
present to it tlie position of the American Association of Scliool 
Admhii^trators. 

We are an association with a memborrfhip of 20,000 practicing 
school executives across the country. 

My written statement will expand on the things I will say here. 

Bafiically, we believe the schools of America must be given priority 
treatment in the allocation of critically short resources so as to oper- 
ate these institutions. 

The schools need gasoline, heating oil, natural gas, and electricity. 
We would point out to the committee that it is the Nation's schools 
with elementary, secondary and higher education levels which house 
nearly one-fourth of the total population of the United States on any 
day, on any school day, in our Nation. 

Schools are a basic institution to our society and must, we feel, be 
accorded priority treatment. It is through our system of mass educa- 
tion in the United States that we have achieved oiu' preeminent role 
in the world community. 

^'ext, we would point out that school administrators are already 
in the vanguard of those who have instituted practical energy saving 
measures for maintaining their responsibility to youth and to our 
country. 

I know of no other institution in our society that has responded 
more quickly or diligently to the energy crisis than the schools of 
America. 

Li the last few weeks alone, literally pounds of mail have come 
across my desk indicating the unique and creative solutions school 
administrators have devised in order to cut energy consumption to an 
absolute minimum. 

I can assure you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
school adniinistralors will continue to strive to meet both the letter 
and the spirit of the guidelines. It is clear to the American Associ>>.- 
tion of School Administrators, however, that this is a time in our his- 
tory when our access to certain natural resources is on the decline. We 
must continue and even accelerate the development of our human 
resources now. 

The youth of our Nation is an incalculable valuable asset. Only 
through the development of this brain power will we be able to solve 
this problem on the long run. 

We would also be remiss if we did not point out to the committee 
another effect of the energy crisis on our educational institutions. That 
is the spiraling costs of doin^ business. 

The increased cost of gasoline, heating oil, natural gas and elec- 
tricity is throwing school budgets into disarray. We believe that the 
Government needs to recognize this and to provide assistance to us. 

We believe, too, that the schools must continue to operate as nearly 
normal as possible to benefit youth and all Americans. We reject the 
solutions by some that would shorten the school day or school year 
without considering tradeoffs. 
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Wo recognize, as you must, that such solutions are not solutions at 
all, and sometimes cause greater problems than they solve. 

It is already recognized that a child's loss of learning during the 
summer vacation is substantial, and to impose an unplanned and hasty 
break in the midyear is unthinkable* 

Not only would it damage the child's educational opportunity, but 
would cause personnel problems in the school district, many of which 
have legally binding contracts establishing both length of day and 
school year as far as their employer is concerned. 

In conclusion, it is the opinion of the American Association of 
School Administrators that our schools must be given every oppor- 
tunity and assistance to meet their responsibilities to the American 
public and to the youth of our Nation, 

. Certainly, we cannot, nor do' we believe that any member of the 
committee can think of a more important institution in our society 
than the schools. 

To summarize, we believe that schools should have the highest pri- 
ority. We believe that the schools should be guaranteed their alloca- 
tion within their priority. We believe that there should be local 
determination of appropriate ways to live within the guidelines estab- 
lished and that consultation should be established now and should be 
continuing between the Energy Office and the education leaders of the 
Nation represented by AASA, NEA, and the others that are here. 

Senator Felu Thank you very much indeed, Mr, Salmon, 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Salmon follows:] 
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Mr. Chalnnan, niemborj of the Cnninittee: 

During the last few weeks literally pounds of mall have crossed my desk 
regarding the problems America's school ddministratoi 3 are facing in 
attempting to keep the school house warm and. operating and the buses on 
the road. 

Unfortunately, there is no easy solution to the energy crisis, nor will it 
go away when spring arrives. It will be with us next summer and when co!d 
weather returns next fall. 

It is heartening to me, however, to see the very conscientious way school 
administrators are responding to the inmediate crisis and the varied steps 
being taken to squeeze every bit of energy out of the available resources. 
Practically every conceivable step is being taken thermostats are being 
lowered by at least six degrees; school bus routec are being totally eliminated, 
shortened or rerouted; lights are being turned off in all but the very 
necessary areas; field trips are being eliminated; heating plants are being 
inspected to assure maximum output i holiday vacations were lengthened; daily 
schedules are being adjusted tu operate at the peak warm period of the day; 
extra-curricular activi ties .are being reduced in number or totally eliminated, 
and many, many other steps are being taken. 

In short, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, the school administrators 
of America are doing a magnificent job of meeting their commitment to the rest 
of the nation to conserve our precious energy while maintaining their essential 
function the education of our youth. 

Regrettably, there are too many individuals in our land com'ng up with pat 
answers on how schools can save fuel and gasoline without the remotest considera- 
tion of the very unique problems such solutions cause. 
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For instance, a number of state officials iminediately jumped to the conclusion 
that the best way to save fuel was to close for a month in mid-winter. That 
would save fuel. 

On reflection, however, the more enlightened rejected this top-of-the-head 
answer because of the myriad other problems, some even more severe, this Would 
cause. Still the idea seems to be alive in some places. 
It is already well established that a child's loss of learning during the 
summer vacation period is significant. To add another break of any magnitude 
in mid-year seems to AASA to be unthinkable. It not only injures the pupil's 
learning rate, but seems to place schools and education in a role secondary to 
other institutions in our society. 

Still another popular solution is to cut back the school week to four days from 
the present five. Again, we believe this is a simplistic solution to a complex 
problem. It is totally impossible for anyone engaged in a creative field such 
as education to accomplish in four days, even with additional hours in those 
days, what has originally and traditionally been scheduled for five. You simply 
cannot expect pupils to perform up to expectations in a shortened work week. 
Nor will they. 

Another problem accompanying a shortened v^ork week or year is the effect on 
school personnel, many of whose organizations have concluded legally-binding 
contracts v/ith boards of education concerning working hours and conditions. 
Many school systems would be thrown into turmoil by such proposed actions, 
AASA is heartened to see, however, that the U.S, Office of Education has appointed 
a coordinator for energy within the last few weeks. We were astounded to learn 
previously that no one in the entire Executive Branch had been given the assign- 
ment to assess tiie energy needs of the schools and work with administrators in 
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meeting their responsibilities to America's youth. We felt so strongly on 
this point that we sent a letter to the President pointing out what we felt 
was a major oversight. 

AASA believes quite strongly that schools must receive priority treatment in 
the allocation of those critically short fuels so necessary to run schools. 
These are: gasoline, heating oil, natural gas and electricity. 
We would point out that it is the nation's schools -- at both the elementary- 
secondary levels and higher education level -- which house nearly one-fourth 
of the population of our great nation five days a week. Schools are the basic 
institution in our society and must, we feel, be accorded such priority treat- 
ment. 

It is through our system of mass education that the United States has achieved 
its preeminent role in the world community. 

It 1s clear to the American Association of School Administrators, that at this 
time in our history when our access to certain natural resources :s on the 
decline, we must continue and even accelerate -- the development of our 
human resources -- the youth of our nation. Only through this procedure will we 
have the brainpower and the capability in the future to overcome such natural 
and man-made crisis. 

Still another major concejf^ru^f school administrators is the spiral ing costs 
associated with the current shortage. We believe this Committee must understand 
and certainly the American people that such increased costs in the price of 
fuels and attendant services to the nation's schools as e result of the energy 
crisis will have a major and dramatic impact upon education budgets. As you. 
know, most school budgets are already stretched to the point of breaking, and 
these additional costs could very vvell spell financial disaster for some school 
systems in our nation. 
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Qu1te obviously, this financial situation will mandate school administrators 
to attempt to gain additional revenues at the local, state and national levels 
1n order to meet their educational responsibilities to >outh and contract 
responsibilities to staff. 

In short, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, the American 'Association 
of School Administrators believes that schools are doing an outstanding job 
in meeting their responsibility to save energy, but they should also receive 
priority treatment In the allocation of energy so they can also mee: their 
responsibility to America's greatest resource Its young citizens. It Is 
these Individuals we must prepare today to face the many and varied challenges 
of the future. Schools must have the resources to do this. 
In closing, I'd like to offer the assistance of our Association to the Chairman 
and the members of this Committee as you undertake the awesome task of solving 
one of America's greatest and long-lasting problems. 
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Senator Pell. Mr. Ronton. 

Mr. Bentox. Chairman Pell, members of the snbeommittee, ladies 
and <rentlemen, I will try not to tonch specifically on the points already 
made. 

T ap:ree with most of the points that have been presented by this 
<rroup. by our colleap:nes here at the table, 

I want to take a point of personal privile<re here to thank Senator 
Hn<rhes in presenting jne to this ronnnitteo, and I nin happy to have 
the opportunity of representin<r the Council of Chief State Scliool 
Officers at this particular time. 

T plan to make three brief points as it relates to this ener<ry cireuni- 
stance. 

You have a copy of my printed statement, which is rather lenp^hy, 
and I will tr\^ to summarize that as closely as I can. 

In trying: (o deal wiMi tlie enerp:y crisis, a fault comes to my mind, 
a quotation that I have used many times in my job as State superin- 
tendent. This is a quotation from Tlnirber : 

"Tjet ns not look back in an^rer or ahead in fear, but around us in 
awareness." 

We have found as we tried to deal with the energy crisis in Iowa 
that one of our bijr^est proWenis has been creatiuj>: an awareness amonjr 
people, and certainly this has l)een one of the things that we have tried 
to do. 

Xow, for the three points I would like to make and discuss very 
briefly with yon. 

First of all, I would like to emphasize what iias already lx»en said 
here, that certainly the schools have assumed a preeminent role in try 
in<^ to get on top of the energy crisis in helping the citizenry — not only 
the students, but the total citizenry — to determine what are the im- 
pacts or what are the implications of the energy' crisis and how to 
deal with it. 

The second point I would like to make is — I think probably reiterat- 
ing a bit here — that closing schools will not conserve a significant 
amount of energy. 

I ha\'e some statistics, at least from Iowa, that I think will make 
the point very clear. 

Certainly/the third point I would like to discuss very briefly is 
this Inisiness on some of the other concerns, that if you close the 
schools, what liappens, not only in education, but what happens in 
terms of other types of energy uses? 

So I will try to summarize very briefly. 

Before goirig into that, I would like to point out one or two very 
brief thin^ that we would like to do in Iowa to illustrate this point, 
that the schools have assumed a preeminent role in trying to meet the 
crisis. We have been working very closely with the Governor and other 
entities in the State of Iowa to get on top of this. 

We have called meetings and had consultations, as Dr. Wise men- 
tioned hei-e. We have had consultations with educationally related 
groups. All the planning we have done on a State level has been done 
in that context. 

We have had a series of actions. 
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Our schools have lowered the thermostats and have implemented a 
number of conservation measures. 

We had an energy awareness week during the week of December 10 
to 15, Our Governor proclaimed that week, and we, in conjunction 
with the Iowa State Education Association and other groups, pre- 
pared a number of materials tluit are used in schools. 

Our education television broadcasting network entered into this. 
Our Athletic Association curtailed all activities during the holiday 
season and just resumed this week. 

The question that was raised here this morning — and I, at least, 
have a partial answer from the State of Iowa — are these conservation 
measures working? At least, in the city of Des Moines, during the 
early weeks of December, we had this example to prove it. 

As the temperatures were being lowered approximately T) degrees, 
our gas .suppliers in the city of Des Moines found they did not have to 
interrupt the use of natural gas in the schools, hospitals, and other 
major users that are on interruptible basis. 

This has never happened before. Generally, when they normally 
reached about 10 or 15 degrees, they would have to interrupt a number 
of their uhc!'^;. This ilid not happen at that particular time, 

So we, at least, think that this is some indication that our labors 
have borne some fruit in the State of Iowa. 

Now, when it comes to the significance of the energy saving in clos- 
ing the schools, our State geologists have come up with statistics that 
we found extremely revealing. 

For example, in the State of Iowa, they have determined that we 
use approximately R50,3 trillion Btu's of energy in the State, When 
you get into percentages, this is rather significant. 

For example, in the State of Iowa, residential and commercial users 
account for 23.0 percent of the total energy used. The industrial users 
account for 16.8 percent. 

Our transportation system, exclusive of school transportation, uses 
26,6 percent. 

The generation of electricity in the State of Iowa u.ses 22.0 percent. 

Here is a significant statistic. The schools account for 1.2 percent of 
the total energy that is consumed in the State of Iowa. Hospitals ac- 
count for .31 ; agriculture, 4.1, and miscellaneous, 4.2. 

I bring these statistics to your attention to illustrate that you can 
close the schools a 'i..ng period of time and 3'ou still do not have a 
significant saving of energy'. 

My staff worked it out this way. You would have to close the schools 
22 days in Iowa to equal one day of closing down transportation, for 
example. 

You would have to close schools 14 days to equal one day of closing 
down industiy. 

I brine: these to your attention, not to advocate closing down either 
one of those industries, but I am trying to put it into a conceptual 
framework for you. 

T think it is something you have to really take into consideration. 

Affain, I will not reiterate the other points I think that have al- 
ready been made. I agree wholeheartedly that if you close the schools 
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down, you are creating a great many other social problems. will let 
my printed statement stand on that. 

I would like to close with this thought : In closing, and thanking you 
for the opportunity of making this presentation, let me leave you 
with one thought in regard to the difficult decisions you must reach. 

In principle, I hope you will determine that the best places to save 
fuel are those where the effects will be the least permanent. If we are 
deprived of some warmth in our homes this winter, if we are not able 
to drive our cars at our individual determination, if we are not able to 
consume all the enteitainment and luxuries to which we have become 
accustomed, the effects of these changes in our lifestyle are not long 
lasting. 

But if the education of the youth and adults of this Nation is inter- 
rupted or curtailed, the effects of this lose are cumulative. It will not 
be cured or replaced with the advent of warm weather or the discov- 
ery of new energy sources. 

Thank you again. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Benton and other nuiterial supplied 
for the rtH'oi'd follows:] 
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Chairman Pell, Senator Hughes, members of this Subcommittee, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

My name is Robert D, Benlon and I am the State Superintendent for the 
Iowa Department of Public Instruction. I am here t^day on behalf of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers representing the state and territorial superin- 
tendents and commissioners of education of this nation. 

I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to testify regarding 
establishing priorities for mandatory fuel allocation and consideration of other < 
facets of the present energy crisis* Also, I would like to expre ss my apprecia- 
tion to my fellow lowan. Senator Harold Hughes, for taking time from his busy 
schedule to extend to me the extreme courtesy of introducing me to the members 
of this Subcommittee. 

My presentation has a two -fold purpose, one far stronger than the other. 
The lirst is to point out what I feel to be the fallacy that significant energy con- 
sers'ation can be gained by the closing of schools* My second and far more im- 
portant purpose is to indicate why schools should be given high priority in any 
program of fuel allocation, assuming that all sectors of our society are faced 
with a reduction in energy consumption. 

Before launching into my discussion of those two main points, which I 
readily admit are open to debate, I would like to make several positive state- 
ments regarding this situation. 

The schools of this country have been among the first to recognize that 
an energy crisis was on the horizon, and they have reacted decisively and posi- 
tively. This recognition came when many school districts failed to receive bids 
last spring for the 1973-74 school year supply of fuel oil and gasoline. And. 
those, who did receive bids, found healthy increases in prices and shorter periods 
of time for which the prices would be held firm to be the mode. It is true that 
some interpreted these situations as attempts on the part of petroleum distributors 
to "gou;;e" the school di^Jtricts. but the more thoughtful recognised this as the 
first signs of startling changes in the energy situation. 
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rhi; diH'issvi? and positive actions have been manifested in many ways. 



l.iM mi« use my i>wn si at** - - Iowa - - to rllustrate this. In their October mei-ting, 
liu' rui-mbfrs i>l fhv Stato Hoard o{ Inst ruction and I. ihi'ir i?xccvilivi' 

ot'fitiT, made pn- 1 unina ry plans fur statewide action in this mailer. A ^all 
was issUfd lo r.- pres^tntati ve s of various education- related groups in the statt» 
lt> meet '.n Ovs Moines on November 7 to map strategy and to develop plans 
for action. Coincidentally , rhis was the same date that President Nixon made 
his first of sevi-ral addresses to the nation on the energy crisis. I'l' nut dwell 
at any length on the dotails of that meeting, but I do want to identify two broad 
gc ne rai i/.ations thai emerged from »)ur deliberations and briefly list a rather 
rapid sequence of actions and events that have taken place since then. 



What were the ge no ra I i x.a tion s ? Kirst, a low level of awareness and 



g««naint' ...ide rstantiing of the energy crisis was apparent among all stigments 
of society. And, second, once n degree of awareness was established, the 
necessity of implementing significant energy conservation measures became 
se If -L' vident , All of our actions in Iowa have been outgrowths of those two 
rather simpU* l)ut compelling concepts. The following list is a brief com- 
prndnim of decisive and positive actions on the part of Iowa schools; 



1, Public and privatt? schools, within their technical capabilities, 
havi; hft'ded our request lo maintain much lower temperatures 
in their buildings. These suggested temperatures have ranged 
from ^0 degrees in storage areas and corridors to 68 degrees 
in classrooms during the day and somewhat lower at night and 
on weekends . 

An ' Knergy Awareness Week" was proclaimed by our Governor, 
and this was observed in all of o". ; 451 local school districts the 
week of December 10 through the l5th. Our more than 700,000 
public and private elementary and secondary school students 
were turned loose on the populace of the state. If there was any 
lowan not aware of the energy crisis after that onslaught, it was 
r.ot the fault of the school children. 

3, The fifteen community colleges in the state have launched inten- 
sive ' awareness" programs through their adult and continuing 
education divisions to supplement the "Energy Awareness Week" 
activities . 

4. The Iowa educational Broadcasting Network, the state's educa- 
tional television agency, produced and broadcast several signi- 
ficant programs to the schools and the general public. 
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•> . rhc athlt'tif and tuhf r fXt ra -cur ricula r activities associations 
vul .mta rily cancolled all athUitic contests and public porfor- 
niarifi-s and bannerl all pra t- 1 ic »• s and rehearsals durinn the 
iiolulay season; thufi schools were able to keep thermostats 
at 3 0 det^rceji tor an extondud period of time. 

Ha'.'e thesf cftortd to i reate an awareness and understanding of the energy 
i-r;si.s in-on prt)duc 1 1 Vf ? What about Iho enerj;y conservation measures? Have 
ihoy produced si Lini ficant reductions in use of scarce energy resourctJsV It \\'ould 
'or rl : .'".''ii; ult to pruduci' iron-clad scientific evidence, but one little -known evijnt 
ri; ti»n'>.lv ocfurred in Des Moinos ihai leads us to believe lhat our labors are 
Of m r.ninii lo i>ea r fruit. One nii^ht in early Dfcember, the leniperature started 
LMc:i diuvnwarfi and finally reached ^ decrees above i'.ero, Tiiis isn't signifi- 
lu ^».ad .)f ilaolf. "out what is sii;nifLc ant Is that (he city's supplier of natural 
lIiis did not ha VI' to inlt.*rritpt service to any of its la r^e consumers that night. 
This h.irl never h.jppenerl before in the history uf the company. In fact, tradi- 
tion, tllv. the company hail had to ask sclnjols, hospitaLs, factories and large 
retail s t.t l>[ is hinetit s to switch over to alternate energy sources when the tem- 
pt- r.itures reached thi' 15 degree level. Yet, on this night, when the temperature 
•.vas it-n degrees colder, the company kept all users ' on - the - line . ' ' I am told 
that this phenomenum has continued through the month of December. We're 
inclined to think the lowered thermostats in the homes, the industries, and ihe 
rommerctal and governmental establishments in Des Moines are making this 
P'>s SI ijle . 

'Jfj to this point. I have limited my remarks to general responses that 
.-ch<'-.iib m my home stale have made to the energy crisis. I am sure that a 
similar story ctuild be related lor each of the states, l^et me now briefly 
outline the current energy situation in the schools of the nation as a whole as 
r». )»ortt-d tn ttu- '*y (officials froni several state departments of education. 

They rep<irt that schools arc facing and coping with the immediate prob- 
lems m regard to the " energy crunch". However, they have expressed more 
serious concerns regarding the long-range implications of fuel shortages. To 
date there are ^nly isolated situations of districts facing the immediate problems 
of obtaining heating fuel or gasoline to keep in operation. 

In Iowa no district to date has had to shut down due to a lack of fuel. 
In Idar.o the same situation is reported with no shut downs or four-day weeks 
anticipated this year. In the past two weeks in that state, however, emergency 
action has been needed to obtain fuel for 14 of the state's 115 school districts. 
Idaho reports a maior problem from the reluctance of distributors to move 
fuel or gas because of a lack of understanding of government regulations. 

Rhode Island indicates th^*^ its problems in regard to obtaining gasoline 
for transportation have "been solved'' by getting school buses identified as part 
'■>f the public transportation system. Maine indicates similar problems concerning 
gasoline hut closed all schools in the state from December 22 through January 6 
which has temporarily delayed this issue, Maine also indicates that favorable 
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wcaliu-r situ.ttiona n.ivi' ;)iM'n ui" tu.irkfil aaaistnm-f in r-f»:ar(l lo fiu" I supplu'S 
r«>i- hc-iioolh. All sLiU'S ri*|H»n prol^h'nis wi t h ts t r u- 1 s thai matK« i-onv»- 1- sumis 
ir'irn ktiil In Mil wiliun t!u* past M'.ir and as stu-h cannt)! i-slalilisl^ a six nionlh 
.lUutnu'tit liC'Jri-. .Wu jiiLian induati-.s (iiai all lis si lioola li.ivi- In'i-ti ahl»' Id main- 
tain npiTalion U) tiati* bill pr\J)LH l su;!iiht aiil ahurtaj^os in boMi i»asijlini' ,incl ''lU'l 
«>il, I roni f si 1 nui U(l ni-i.-cii^ vs. lohi :-,it i t; om mi tnic nl s , U)r ihu toniplction of the 
cu^rrnt sthooi y<*ar. 

A pro bio in lhat has been indicated by all stales is cos I increase that 
will ^o significantly beyond Levels buds^eted for the current year. Increases 
oi 100 percent in :ue I oil and 75 percent in gasoline are very common. In 
Slates that have statutes conuolling ihe budgets of local school disiricts there 
a rr very serious implicaiions in this cost spiral that may require legislative 
.11 r ion in individual states for schools to legally stay in operation. 

rhe.se are only i-xainples of siluations in some states, bat I would judge 
•iii'm li) in- re pre nla t i ve of immediale concerns. On a longer range basis. 

pi'i 1 fie.il ly lor Ihi- latter pari of February and March, all stales with wluch 1 
na.i' hiid i Diit.ii i nulicale n)ntern for maintaining the operation of their schools. 
Of mat<ir issui? ts the inability lo obtain factual data and informalit^n from energy 
suppliers. Concern is expressed as to the validity of information provided by 
t!ie salesmen of i-ner^y resources. I feel the general situation can be expressed 
by a comment from Rhode Inland which indicated that planning for F rbruary 
anM Ntarch was "like lookinti into a long black hole.'" 

I'm afraid my "several positive stalements" have gotten a bit longer 
a:ui i>u)re in\-olvecl than I intended. iMy purpose has been to develop .a concep- 
ti;al framework for my subsequent discussion and to make a very specific 
point concerning the energy crisis ami its relationship to the schools. My 
point is this: The schools of this nation can be counted upon to assume their 
rii::iiful share of n- s pons i bi I i ty in mi-eting this crisis. In fact, I personally 
fhi-ii* (haf sorii.'fy bns a rigin lo expect that the cH iic a tiona I sector will assume 
more than its shari- of responsibility and will tjxert an unusual amount of leader- 
sh;p ;n helping all segments of society to respond to this national concern. I 
woulrl sui>mit that the latter has already occurred and will continue to be self- 
eviflent. I would further submit that the educational sector has been pre-eminent 
;n t!:e eui^si- r vali<jn of scarce energy r»*sources. Theret'ore, I feel rather strongly 
that ill f)ther se^'nents of our society should be expected to do no less. 

Now. to return to my two main points. There appears to be an assump- 
tion .»n tt\e part of some people that significant savings in energy consumption 
car. be gained by closing schools or by shortening the length of the school day. 
I feel this position is open to challenge. In providing such a challenge, I would 
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ai;ain use ihe situation in Iowa as an example. In lookinj; at total onerj^y con- 
sumption in my home stale, schools account for only V ,Z percvnv of \his lolaU 
This 1 ..i percent includes both the consumption for heating; oC facilities as 
w»'U as the curruular and extra -u urriLular ifan.-portatiou of slud^'nls. In 
ciiniparison the industrial sector accounts Tor l' .8 percent and ihe transpor- 
tation sector 2i).i> percent of total consumption. 

It would not be accurate to make an analysis of consumption on the basis 
of percentages but comparisons can be drawn from looking at the situation from 
total BTU's consumed. When such comparisons are made, it is of interest to 
note that we would have to close our schools for approximately 22 days to make 
the gains that could be accon*plished by shutting down transportation for one 
day; we would have to close our schools for approximately 14 days to make the 
j;ains that could be accomplished by closing industry for one day. I don't make 
these comparisons to advocate that either industry or transportation be "shut 
down,'" 1 make them only to get in perspective the "proposed gains" that could 
be accomplished by ' shutting down" schools. I am sure that the situation in 
Iowa in regard to energy consumption by schools would not be materially dif- 
ferent than that found in other states. 

The effects of closing schools and turning this population hack on other 
sources of enorgy consumption in a community would have questionable value 
in total energy conservation, I have had communication with various other state 
superintendents in regard to closing schools, going to a four-day week and 
lengthening the school day, or reducing the hours of school attendance. In all 
cases these alternatives are being considerec? only as a method of meeting the 
immediate problem of a school or schools in regard to the current availability 
of fuel. There is not one state that has reported to me that indicates such an 
activity will have any positive effect on the total fuel consumption or conserva- 
tion in that state. In fact, moat feel the opposite will be true » 

We currently have 92 percent of the nation's youth between the ages 
of ? and 13 years of age in our e le me ntar y- sec ondar y schools. If these students 
art" not in school it cannot be assumed that they are not going to be fuel and 
fnorgy consumers in other settings. High school students are going to be 
driving cars, working or looking for work, and seeking recreation or enter- 
tainment in the community. If you send pupils home and the parents are 
working they are going to turn up the thermostat that could be turned down 
for the day: they are going to be watching TV and playing the stereo; they 
arc going to be consuming energy that would not be consumed if they were in 
school . 

In terms of elementary students, with approximately 40 percent of 
this nation's married women working, it is obvious that many of these stu- 
dents are going to be transported to other places for adult supervision or 
this supervision will be transported to their home. In either case this action 
will consume gasoline. For those that are home with their mothers they. 
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likf i!u''.r oUUt brcMhers and sisters, art: nol i?oiny to be there in isolation; 
iht-y nrc «oin|4 increase thtj ener>»y consumption of that home, When you 
taki' this am;rfi:alf oi youth in tt»ri-ns of t!u> ciner^y demands they can ^;encrato, 
it IS my opinion there is greater tola! tonae rvalion lo having thon^ in achool 
ratl)er than in othi^r places in the comniunity, 

The basic position I want to take is in regard to the need for schools 
to have a high priority m any energy allocation plan adopted by Congress. In 
nidking this plea J am assuming that all sectors of our society are going to 
need to make reductions in their current levels of energy consumption if this 
nation is to meet its present and long-range energy crisis. Within this total 
sharing of responsibility, hosvever, I feel there are sound reasons that the 
schools o: this nation should be able to continue in operation. 

In my considered judgement, the various proposals of the administra- 
tion concerning mandatory fuel allocations have not given due priority to this 
continued operation of the schools. The published regulations that were due 
to go into effect December 27. and which have since been withdrawn, were 
noticeably lacking in mandating an appropriate priority for schools. And, 
oven thouuh I had not yet received a copy of the January 2 Federal Regis ter 
before preparing this formal statement, I have been told that the new regu- 
lations published on th?.t date were similarly void of proper recognition of 
the schools in the priority ranking for allocation of fuels. 

In facing any situation of crisis this nation has consistently looked 
to its educational system for assistance, and this system has always responded. 
As I have already indicated, I have no reason to believe that the schools of 
this nation are not again responding in our current crisis and long-range 
concern in regard to energy consumption and conservation. It would appear 
to me to he a major departure from our long-standing position of public 
policy concerning the importance of education if we turn away from this edu- 
cation system in our present crisis and advocate the closing of schools. 
The answers to the problems of ^he futuro will come from this generation 
of students. If we close our schools and permit places such as shopping 
colliers and entertainment to remain open on Sundays when it is not absolutely 
necessary, we will be indicating to these students that education is of rela- 
tively little value when compared with business and gross national products. 
This is a confusion of value priorities I do not feel will insure the continued 
progress of this nation; and "education" we cannot afford for this generation 
of stude nts , 

rhore is also little doubt that many of our adult population are going 
lo \u: lact'd with unt-niployment and required employment shifts due to the cur- 
rent ontiruy problems. These people, in many cases, are going to need new 
employment skills. Our education system, through adult continuing and voca- 
tional protjram offerings, has provided such needed retraining opportunities to 
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adults. Last year in Iowa, {or example, we had 240 , 000 adults . out of a total 

stale population of less ihAn million people, in such proj^jranis. These were 

ni>l tht; recreational adult uciivities l)ut pri^^^rams provididu specilJc com- 

petencu'H arvd vocational skills. The deUvory systom for such needed reti'aining * 

opportunities is n«jt i;oinL; U) be available to adults laced with job displacement 

due to thi- ener^iy crisis and tliose that have normally i-nrolled in these programs 

if Wi- close or unriuly interrupt our public education system. 

Schools serve many other community functions in addition to their edu- 
cational responsibilities. They provide re c re a tiona I a nd a voc a t iona I ac ti vitie s , 
they provide meetina apacu for many community programs and they provide 
entertainment for both vouih r nd aduU.-,, The school is the one institution around 
which the total community r:illies, (For those of you who have ever been involved 
with local school flistrici consolidation or reorganization, you are well aware of 
this strong acht)<»l -conmumity identity.) The point I wish to make is that a school 
does girnerate hi^i^ coin n\viiv,iy identity and to close it has significant effect on 
lommiinity morale. At this tinu' in lacing the energy crisis of this nation our 
people fl<j not need an a<ldUional loss of morale. I feel that to keep the schools 
npt*n and in fad incrt-ase their coinniunity services at this point in our history 
nan i^rt-at ciu si ratji lity . I. ft the schools 'lake vip the slack"' in regard to lost 
individual recreational activities for adults^ U*l t)ie schools offer l>ie community 
t-nte rtainment that tan be prov-ided by extra curricular activities; and let the 
schools offer more service as a meeting place for other institutions of the 
community. It is far more efficient in terms of energy consumption to provide 
these programs and services in a single large unit such as a school than it is 
:n many diverse smaller units. We did not close our schools during World 
War li when we wore in short supply of resources, including fuel, for niany 
<u' these riame reasons. I U-el this action has a parallel in meeting our problems 
of iij^la V , 

Ihe education conuiumity is in firm support of the need to establish 
])r;.'riiies and to initiate conservation activities in regard to energy utilization. 
1 know that the school sysii.'n^s in my state have already taken the lead in regard 
to reduction of energy consumption, and we are not atypical of the school systems * 
of this nation. No one in education feels that special note is needed of these 
ac ti vtti(.' s , This is not an activity to be rewarded, it is part of our responsibility; 
it is part of tlie educational acti^-ity for wliich we are in business. We cannot 
coniiri'ie to exorcise this leadership in our communities if priorities arc estab- 
lished that force us to close our doors to the total public we serve. 

In closini: and thankir.g you for the opportunity of making this presen- 
'ation lot me leave you with one thought in regard to the difficult decisions you 
must reach: In prinL!f>lo I hope you will determine that the best places to save 
fuel are those wh»*re the p'fectc will be the least permanent. If we are deprived 
of some warmth in our homes this winter, if we are not able to drive our cars 
at our inflivirlual rie te rmination , if we are not able to consume all the entertain- 
ment .ind luxuries to which we have become accustomed, the effects of these 
c hanges m our life style are not long - lasti ng , But if the education of the youth 
and adults of this nation is interrupted or curtailed, the effects of this loss 
arc cumulative. It won't he cured or replaced with the advent of warm weatlier 
or the discovery oi new energy sources. 
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1/ Emergency Action Program In Oregon 

To assist Oregon school districts and community colleges that face 
critical energy shortages, the State Department of Education Is 
channeling all requests through our Office of Emergency Services 
and Defense Civil Preparedness. This oCflce Is funded fov the 
current year with a federal grant from the Civil Defense Act of 
1950. Our office coordinates closely with the Governor's Energy 
Office and the state Office of Emergency Services » which also Is 
funded through the Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

2/ Fuel Prices and Availability 

Oregon Public Schools currently face problems of serious magnitude 
due to availability aad Increased prices of petroleum products. 
Information received from a random sampling of schools polled on 
December 26 and 27, ^973, Indicates that the price paid by school 
districts for PS 300 heating oil has Increased an average of 1^6 
percent In recent months. Those districts which have received from 
their suppliers estimated price projections expect this Increase to 
reach 200 percent and beyond. 

Examples : 

North Douglas School District Is supplied with PS 300 by Union Oil 
Company c-t ' bid contract which expires on December 31. Union Oil 
has Informed the district that It cannot supply ?S 300 beyond the 
contract termination. After requesting bids from twenty sources » 
and receiving nonci» this school district faces total heating oil 
outage. The District Is hoping that contingency funds will meet 
the additional cost (If and when a supply is found) from January 
through June» and Is tripling the amount budgeted for heating oil 
from $6,000 this year to $18,000 next year. 

Lebanon School District Is now paying $9.76 per barrel for PS 300, 
an Increase of 77^ percent over the contract price of $5.50. The 
District will soon have to drpw from emergency funcls, and Is at 
this time planning to triple ttie budget to $15 per barrel for next 
year. 

A 77 percent Increase in the cost of PS 300 has been experienced 
by the Seaside School District, along with a 19 percent gasoline 
price hike. Dollar savings realized by a 30 percent to AO percent 
reduction in electricity use will In no way make up the Increased 
costs of petroleum products. 

The price paid by Oregon City School District for PS 300 has jumped 
from $4.60 per barrel to $11.79, an Increase of 156 percent. 
Instead of the $20,000 budgeted for heating oil, Oregon City faces 
an estimated $55,000 bill, a difference that exceeds the district's 
emergency fund. ^ 

2 
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Funds earmarked for much-needed bulldiin;; UiaXntcnance will be diverted 
by Lincoln City School officials to fuel purchase, since emergency 
funds are Inadeauate to absorb the limnedlate 90 percent Increase In 
the PS jOO price (from $5.16 per barrel to $9.80), and the 50 percent 
Increase In gasoline price. 

Coos Bay Scliool District Is strugp.llng to cope with a 77 percent In- 
crease In the cost of PS 300, a 15 percent hike In PS 200 prices, and 
a 55.5 percent gasoline price jump. 

For the Roseburg School District a 100 percent Increase In fuel oil 
costs and a 16 percent natural gas price Increase \d.ll result In a 
$19,616 budget deficit. 

Myrtle Point School District contract (bid price of $5.90 per barrel) 
for PS 300 expires on December 31. The only supplier to submit a bid 
for the new calendar year has given a price of $10.23. This 73 per- 
cent jump* coupled vrlth a 66 percent Increase In lighter weight fuel 
oils (used to heat several of their buildings) and a 35 percent price 
raise in gasoline, leave the district, school officials feel, with 
few altern'^tlves other than to dip Into instructional program funds. 

School Closure Proposals 

Proposals have been offered to close public schools during the colder 
part of the winter as an energy conservation measure. These propos- 
als have been strongly resisted by this office and other school 
people In Oregon on the premise that students and school employees 
are energy consumers whether at school, home, or elsewhere. Although 
no figures are available to support the theory, it Is estimated that 
energy consumption from the additional home heating, food preparation, 
television watching, driving, etc., that would result from school 
closure would at least equal the actual energy conserved by the 
schools. (Mass feeding in school cafeterias, for examril*?. ^s almost 
certainly far more etticienc "ttrari cne many small unit I'ood T>repara- 
tlons that would otherwise occur.) At che same tl^e, closing down 
the schools will certainly sec back the educational program. Unem-- 
ployment of classified personnel and conditions of teacher contracts 
also are a consideration In any closing proposal. 

Teacher bargaining contracts, along with s'jdent summer employment In 
Oregon agriculture, also make difficult tt^e consideration of sugges- 
tions to defer school days during colder winter weather to warmer days 
In June. 

It is the position of this office that could school closures be shown 
to produce. In fact, a net energy savings, any closures should follow 
a priority pattern. State colleges and universities should be the 
first to close, followed in order by community colleges and high 
schools, with elementary school closure as a last resort. 
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A/ Energy Csnservatlon Kducatlon In Oreeon 

Since the real "crunch" of the enery^v crisis has btsen upon us, the 
educational conmunlty of Orcpjon has Initiated and carried out exten- 
sive conservation measures, both In terns of educating the public 
and In exemplary ^it-'actlccs. 

Examples : 

• The week of December 2-7 was declared by Governor Tom McCall and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Dale Parnell as "Energy 
Crisis Vfeek." As part of this week, many schools In the state 
engaged In Intensive conservation practices and publicity. Teach- 
ing projects at all grade levels were tied to energy conservation. 
Many of the Innovations of that week are being continued. 

• To assist educators during and after Energy Crisis Week, the State 
Department of Ec^'icatlon published and distributed to all schools a 
handbook, "Energy Crisis: Teaching Resources," containing a broad 
background of energy information, teaching suggestions, and con- 
servation check lists. 

• The Governor's Office, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Oregon Museum of Science and Industry are sponsoring a state- 
wide "Energy Proposium," an occasion to explore and share the best 
energy conservation efforts in the state. 

• Sixty-four school districts in the Pacific Power and Light Service 
area achieved a 20 percent or greater KI^H reduction during October 
1973 over October 1972. Many achieved up to 40 percenc and greater. 

• Baker Public Schools scheduled a 'Valkinp Wednesday" to encourage 
all students and employees to uso school buses or walk to school. 

• Many schools in Ralera District 2A-J participated in "Arctic Days," 
when building temperatures were substantially reduced and students 
wore heavier clothing. 

• Lane Community College gained wide publicity for an Energy Crisis 
Day symposium. 

• Schools and community colleges in Oregon are, virtually without 
exception, following the standard conservation suggestions such as: 

Lowering classroom temperatures to 68 degrees. 
Lowering illumination levels where safe and practical. 
Lowering water heater thermostats. 
Shortening showering time. 

Curtailing some school activities and related bus runs and 



field trips. 
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5/ Recommendations for ConRreaalonal Cons i deration 

• Declare schools among the top priorities In the €uel allocation 
system. 

• Place tough price controls on fuel oil and gasoline. 

• Ena^t an "Emergency Fuel Oil and Gasoline Aid Act" to help schools 
and colleges financially meet the doubling and tripling of costs. 

• Rather than cut back on Civil Defense program funding, the program 
should be supported, enlarged, and perhaps renamed the "Emergency 
Action Program." Ue need some group at the federal level* as well 
as in each state, that can move swiftly in times of emergency. 
Certainly the fuel and energy crisis is azi emergency that requires 
speedy resolution. 
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Si'imtor Vr.iA,, Tliimk you vtM*v much iudood, Mr. lier»ton. 

The final meinber of the panol is Mr. Harold Webb, executive direc- 
tor, National School Boards Association. 

I would like to take this opportunity to say how much this com- 
mittee has enjoyed working with Mr. Steinhilber and Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Webb. Thank you. 

I am Harold Webb, executive director of the National School 
Boards Association. 

Our association is the only major education organization represent- 
ing school board members,, who are, in some areas, called school 
trustees. Throughout the Nation, approximately 80,000 of these indi- 
viduals are association members. 

These people, in turn, are responsible for the education of more than 
95 percent of all the Nation's public schoolchildren. 

Currently marking its 35th year of service, NSBA is a federation of 
State school boards associations, with direct local school board affili- 
ates, constituted to strengthen local lay control of education and to 
work for the im])rovoment of education. 

Most of these school board members, like yourselves, are elected 
public officials. Accordingly, they are politically accountable to their 
constituents for educational policy, fiscal management and educational 
productivity of the schools. 

As lay unsalaiied individuals, school board members are in a rather 
unique position of being able to judge legislative programs and ad- 
ministrative regulations purely from the standpoint of public educa- 
tion, without consideration to a professional or vested interested. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that I am going to enter a brief state- 
ment. I assume the full statement will be in the record. 

Senator Pell. The full statement of all the witnesses will be in- 
cluded in the body of the record. 

What we are interested in now is more or less the give and take here, 
and the reaction you have to the administration's points, 

Mr. Webb. Mr. Chairman much of what I am going to say is the 
result of information that we have gathered from the field. 

I have with me a report that has just come from the press. If I may, 
I would like to offer that to you for the record as well. 

Senator Pell. It will be accepted as a portion of your testimony. 

Mr. Webb. At the outset, we wish to commend you and the members 
of this subcommittee for holding these hearings on the effect of the 
energy crisis in the schools — particularly since you are already under 
the tremendous pressure of reporting out a comprehensive extension of 
the elementary and secondary programs. 

Mr. Chairman, reduced fuel allocations and increased prices result- 
ing from the current energy crisis will have adverse educational and 
financial effects on the Nation's public school systems. 
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In addition, the sitiuition is forcin^^ serious disruptions to the per- 
sonal lives of parents and to the innumerable local businesses who are 
dependent upon the schools. Alany of these adversities can be avoided, 
or at least eased, tlirou<?h congressional or administration action. 

The thrust of my statement will be to explore those educational and 
financial hardships which are bound to develop under ciu'rcnt 
circumstances. 

First, tlie educational process. 

Turning now to an examination of program cutbacks, we would 
expect that curriculum enrichment activities, such as library research, 
museum trips, direct exposure to the arts, and work/study projects 
will be among the first to fall victim to the energy crisis. The reason is 
that, as "outside" activities, these programs can be cut back with the 
least amount of administrative interference with basic plant opera- 
tions or with basic student transportation systems. 

In addition, in terms of saving, the elimmation of these activities 
may conserve a substantial 5 to 15 percent of the total energy pre- 
viously consumed for student transportation. 

But the decision to curtail these programs should not be made as 
much on the basis of its being relatively easy to do so, but on the basis 
of their relative standing in the Nation's overall needs. 

If the energy program permits a situation whereby schools are 
forced to continue their freeze on these "away-' from school activities, 
the energy program is then, in effect, by affirm.ative action or omission, 
reversing the national priority alreacfy determined by the Congress 
under ESEA title III, career education, and other similar programs 
urging innovation and program expansion. 

Because of the short supplies and sharp increases in the cost of fuel 
extracurricular programs, including sporting and social events, face 
immediate cutbacks as well. 

However, unlike the academic oriented programs, such as the ones I 
described earlier, some of the activities are being continued with par- 
ents driving tiieir children to the school tlieater or sports arena, for 
example, in their family cars. 

The point is, for these activities, the gasoline expenditures which the 
school cannot afford, or is being precluded from making, can, where 
the community desire for the activity is high, be more tlian oiffset by 
personal gasoline consumption. 

Until a policy is implemented to stop these activities, it would per- 
haps make more sense energy-wise for the schools to be able to have 
their gasoline needs fulfilled. 

Up until now, we have been discussing programs which face cur- 
tailment because of the school's inability to transport students to 
them. 
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In addition to those programs, other activities may face curtailment 
because they are high users of electrical power or heating fuel. For 
example, vocational training for occupations requiring high-powered 
machinery and electronic equipment are particularly vulnerable. 

Additionally, schools will probably be discouraged from purchas- 
ing and utiliznig classroom equipment oven though the Federal level 
has stated their priority need in such programs as NDEA III, edu- 
cation TV for disadvantaged youngsters, et cetera. 

Similarly, in an effort to conserve heating fuels, adult education 
and other evening community service programs also face declension at 
a time when evening and after school use is being encouraged as effi- 
cient use of the taxpayer investment in public facilities. While some 
of these activities may be nonessential in the narrower sense of the 
public interest, others, such as adult education, can be tied to the 
immed^te economic well-being of the individuals served. 

Indeed, many workers may first find themselves without a job be- 
cause of the energy crisis and then without a public institution to 
help qualify them for other employment. 

Another approach being explored in several States is the reduc- 
tion of the school week and/or the expansion of niidseniester holi- 
days. While the extension of regular sessions into the sununer, 
lengthening the school day, or making more efficient use of learning/ 
teaching time, can help mitigate the losses to the educational process 
which will result from lost classroom time, such losses will result 
nevertheless. 

The reason is that extended time away from school tends to break 
the momentum which now only needs to be generated at the end of 
summer vacations. Similarly, the 3-day weekend, particularly for 
younger children who learn through reinforcement rather than 
homework, will give rise to the problem of maintaining continuity 
from week to week. 

At the same time, we are skeptical that after a 3-day weekend, 
school cliildren would have the capacity to sit through a longer and/or 
highly concentrated school day. 

Particularly, if we look beyond the urgencies of this winter, the 
long-range effect could be significantly harmful, not only to the gen- 
eration of school children affected, but to the future national well- 
being as well. 

Accordingly, until more sophisticated approaches to offset the edu- 
cational damage brought by shortened school schedules are developed, 
adecjuately tested, and disseminated, we strenuously urge the Federal 
level to use the powers at its command to prevent school districts from 
being forced into seriously disruptive scheduling alternatives and 
closings. 

Shorter school weeks and extended winter vacations pose additional 
problems for children of low-income families. Frequently, such chil- 
dren receive the basic nutritional components of their diets through 
the school food program. 
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^ A serious energy sliortage could pose a burden on the parents of the 
Nation-s 4() million schoolchildron as \velK For those low- or middle- 
income families wherein the sole parent works or where both parents 
work, a shift to a 4-day school week or prolonged winter vacations 
may cause economic hardship as parents are forced to quit jobs or pay 
for costly child care services. 

In the case of the poor, the result may be a ret\irn to the indignity 
and reduced income of public welfare at a time when their energy 
related and food expoudittires will be rising. 

It should be noted that while the recent enactment of the Emergency 
Daylight Savings Time Conservation Act may conserve energy over- 
fill, it nnxy not present a general savings to the schools. 

Manv parents whose children must walk long distances to school, 
use public transportation, or travel through unsafe areas do not want 
their cliildren to attend school in the darkness. With many schools 
not being able to expand their transportation facilities, these parents 
are now facing the hardship and cost of taking their children to school 
themselves — frequently in the family car. 

Many schools are under pressure to bypass the daylight savings 
legislation by starting classes 1 hour later. While this change in start- 
ing time w'ould be both safer and more economical, it will be opposed 
by working parents who must pursue their normal activities on dav- 
light time. 

The operation of the public schools involves a cost of $52 billion per 
annum and employs 5 million people. Except for National Defense, 
no Government service, including Defense, is as intricately involved 
with the business of most local communities. 

In this regard, independent school districts alone account for 47 
percent and 26 percent, respectively, of total local and State expendi- 
tures. In all, the potential economic magnitude of nationwide school 
closing cannot be imderstated. 

Senator Pell. Yo\ir whole statement will be put in the record in full. 

Are you reading your statement ? 

Mr. W?:bb. I am reading some, portions of it. 

Skipping over some of the points I would have made, I realize the 
time pressure we are under, in conclusion we can say that the disrup- 
tion which the energy crisis is expected to bring to the educational 
process, parents, and business will continue to grow. 

Mr. Chairman, in many school districts, cutbacks will occur in the 
educational priority programs, including those developed by this sub- 
committee and subsequently supported by the administration and the 
Congress. 

School boards are aware of their problems generally and are willing 
to do their fair share. However, given a deteriorating situation, we 
anticipate the need for greater Federal assistance in the nature of 
conservation information, priority fuel allocations, and financial aid 
to meet increased costs. 
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School boards, I inif;ht say in closing:', stand ready, and our associa- 
tioii stands ready to otVcr assistance to this committee and the Federal 
Energy Office in helping you with this serious problem. 

Senator Piu.l. Thank yo'u very much indeed. 

[The prepared statement of* Mr. Webb and the report referred to 
previously follows:] 
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Mr, Clialrinan, ray name is Harold V. Webb, and I am Executive Director of 
the National School Boards Association. I ata accompanied by August W. Steinhllbet, 
Assistant Executive Director of the Office of Federal Relations. 

The National School Beards Association is the only major education organi- 
zation representing school board members — who aro in sooe areas called school 
trustees. Throughout Che nation, approximately 80,000 of these individuals are 
Association members. These people, in turn, are responsible for the education 
of more than ninety-five percent of all the nation's public school children. 

Currently marking its thirty-fifth year of service, NSBA is a federation 
of state school boards associations, with direct local school board affilittJS, 
constituted to strengthen local lay control of education and to wcrk for the 
Improvement of education. Most of these school board members, like yourselves, 
are elected public officials. Accordingly, Chey are politically accountable Co 
their constituents for educational policy, fiscal management and educational 
productivity of the schools. As lay unsalaried individuals, school board members 
are in a rather unique position of being able to Judge legislative programs and 
administrative regulations purely from the standpoint of public education, 
without consideration to a professional or vested interest. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset, we wish to commend you and the members of 
this Subcoranitcee for holding these hearings on the effect of the energy crisis 
Ln the schools — particularly since you are already under the tremendous pressure 
. '/ f'^puvt 'n • .""-.v .'. v,.»',-.prchv';-' ■. iva cx.icniilon of the *.'lenuiitary and secondary progratns. 

Mr. ChairT..in, reducod fuel .il locations and increnaad prices resulting from 
th-j currt-^nt enL'ri;y crisit^ will have adverse oduccitional and financial effects 
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oa the nation's public school systems. In addition* the situation is forcing i 

serious disrupt ions to the personal I ivos nf parents and to thu innumerable 

local businesses who are dependent upon the schools. Many of these adversities 

can be avoided, or at least eased, through Congressional or Administration action. 

The thrust of my statement will be to explore those educational and financial 

hardships which are bound to develop under current circumstances. Mr. Steinhilber, | 

in his statement, will demonstrate that, to date, those federal officers who 

are responsible tor the energy program have not exercised the sensitivity 

which we believe nuist be accorded to these hardships* j 
Pre I imin<ir i ly , it should be noted that the energy crisis is not forcing | 
all scfiool districts tu take the serious actions whicii 1 am about to describe. 
On the other hand, the situation should not be understated either. For example, 
at the end of November only 8B of 438 school districts in Minnesota could 
guarantee that they would even be able to stay open. Furthermore, the problem 
is not regional either. Indeed, since most lijodern Florida schools do not have j 
windows, school districts in that state are concerned that they may not be able | 
to stay open in warmer weather because of insufficient fuel for air conditioning. | 
Perhaps a fair examplti of ttie impact which the energy crisis has already had 

on individual school districts can be gleaned from the digest of reports | 

I 

which is appcndcjd tu my statement. 
The Lldncat ionai Proce s s 

Turning now lo an examination of program cut backs, wc would expect 
Ltuit curriculum cn r ichaent activitios such a,-; library research, museum trips, 
diri'cL cxposurL' lo llw arls» ariil work/study projects will be among the first I 
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to tail victim to the energy crifiis. The reason is, that as "outside" activities 
these programs can be cut back with the ioast amount of administrative inter- 
ference with basic plant operations or with basic student transportation systems. 
In addition, in tetms of saving, the elimination of these activities may conserve a 
substantial 5 to 15% o£ the total energy previously consumed for student 
transportation. But the decision to curtail these programs should not be madfi as 
much on the basis of its being relatively easy to do so, but on the basis of 
their relative standing in the nation's overall needs. If the energy 
program permits a situation whereby schools are forced to continue their 
freeze on thes3 "away" fiuiii school activities, the energy program is then, in 
effect, by affirmative action or omission, reversing the national priority 
i^lready determined by the Congress under ESEA Title III, career education, and 
other similar programs urging innovation and program expansion. 

Because of the short supplies and sharp increases in tlie cost of fuel 
extra-curricular programs, including spurting and social events, face immediate 
cut backs as well. However, unlike the academic oriented programs such as 
the ones I described earlier, some of the activities are being continued 
with parents driving their children to the school theater or sports arena, 
for example, in their family earn. The point is, for these activities, the 
gasoline expenditures which the school cannot afford, or is being precluded 
from making, can, where the community desire for the activity is high, bo more 
than offset by personal gasoline consumption. Until a policy is implemented 
to stop th»23Li activities, it would perhap:j make more sonse cnefgy-wise for the 
schools to bo ablf to hiivc tlioir ^,asoLinc' needs fulfilled, 

/ 
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Up until now wo havo beon dltJcustJing proxj'ama which face curtailment 
because of the schuol's UuibilLty to transport utudcmts to them. In addition 
to thoHo programs, other activities may tacn curtailment because they are high 
users of electrical power or heating fuel. For example, vocational training 
for occupations requiring high powered machinery and electronic equipment 
are particularly vulnerable. Additionally, schools will probably be discouraged 
from purchasing and utilizing classroom equipment even though the Federal level 
has sta-.ed their priority need in such programs as NDEA III, education T.V. for 
disadvantaged youngsters, etc. 

Similarly, In an effort to conserve heating fuels, adult education 
and other evening community service programs also f;.cc declension at a time 
when evening and after school use is being encouraged as efficient use of 
the taxpayer investment in public facilities. While some of these activities 
may be non-essential in the narrower sense of zhe public interest, others, 
such as adult education, can be tied to the im:iiediate economic well being of 
the individuals served. Indeed, many workers may first find themselves without 
a job because of the energy crisis and then without a public institution to 
help qualify them for othRr employment. 

Another* approach being explored in several states is the reduction of 
the school week and/or the expansion of mid-semester holidays. While the 
extension of regular sessions into the summer, lengthening the school day, 
or making more efiicie.nt uso of 1 earning/ teach ing time, can help mitigate 
the losses to the educational prosess which will result from lost classroom 
time, such losses will result ncverthless. The reason is that extended time 
away from school tends to break the momentum which now only needs to be generated 
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at Cho end ot imniacv vav-attotis. Similarly, thu thrt'u— day wuokond, p,irt icularly 
for youiipur cluldron wlio luarn tluDuj-h ro i ul v> t'vi iikuH ratluT than huniewovk, 
will give rise Lo Lhe problem ot tiui iuta in in;,; contitinlty I'lom \7(.»ok Co wui'k. 
At the same tii:ie, we are wkupt Leal Lliat afLer a three-day v>fetjkL'nd, school 
ciiildrcn would have the capacity to sit through a lonyer and/ur highly concentrated 
school day. Particularly if we look beyond the urgencies of this winter, 
the long-range effect could be significantly harmful not only to the generation 
of school children affected, but tn the future national well-being as well. 
Accordingly, until more sophisL icated approaches to offset the educational 
ilatr.a^,e brought by shortened sr.hi.>ol achedulos arc developed* adequately tested, 
and disseminated, we strenuously urge the federal level to use the powers at its 
command to prevent school districts from being forced into seriously disruptive 
scheduling alternatives and closings. 

Shorter school weeks and extended winter vacations pose additional 
probleias for children of low income families. Frequently, such children receive 
the basic nutritional components of their diets through the school food programs. 
With aa extra day per week of substandard nutrition, we would expect that 
the stamina of many such children would be weakened — nnt to mention the 
state of their general health. 
Burdens on Parents 

A serious energy shortage could pose a burden cn the parr.-nts of the nnt Ion *s 
46 million school children as well. For those low or niddle income families 
'.v'r.erein th-2 solo parent works or v/heire butli ^ar^jrls v;.?rl:, a .sriitr ti.i a fouf ■i<iv 
school week or prolonged winter vacations nay cause economic hardship as parents 
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are iorced to tiuit jobsi or pay lor costly ohild care services . In the caae of the 
poor, Lhe result m.iy b«.: a return to tht* iiutii'.niiy atul i*t>duLt^d Lncone of publLc 
welfare at a time when their energy related and food expenditures will be rising. 
Ironically, since the households of most working parents arc en.pty during school 
hours, increased home energy expenditures resulting from a shorter school week or 
a longer winter vacation could offset energy savings in the school buildings. 

Similarly, if the transportation needs of the schools can not be met — 
or afforded parents would have to use automobiles to take their children to 
school. This would pose tremendous burden on vorking parents in terms of time, 
gd.soline costs » and gasoline rationing (if implemented). In terms of overall 
national policy, the irony of this result would again be that, even with the use 
of car pools, increased personal consumption could more than offset energy saving-j 
in the schools. 

It should be noted that while the recent enactment of the Emergency 
Daylight Savings Time Conservation Act may conserve energy overall, it may not 
present a general savings to the schools. Many parents whose children must 
walk long distances to school, use public transportation, or travel through 
unsafe areas do not want their children to attend school in the darkness. With 
many schools not being able to expand their transportation facilities, these 
parents are now facing the hardship au.' cost of taking their children to school 
themselves — frequently in the family rar. Many schools are under pressure to 
by-pass the daylight savings legislation by starting classes one hour later, 
'/hlle this change, in starting tijie would be both safer and more economical, it 
v;i]i be opposed by working parents who must pursue their normal activities on 
daylight time. 
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Uoii nomic Burdens 

Tht? operation of lh« public si?hools invDlvo.s a ciynt ol" $52 billion pi*r 
annum and eraploys five million people* Exccpu for national defense* no Buvernmcnt 
service, including defense, is as intricately involved with the business of 
most local conmuni^ ios . In this regard, independent achool districts alone 
account for 47 percent and 26 percent, respectively, of total local and state 
expenditures. In ^ill* the potential economic magnitude of nation-wide school 
closings can not l^e understated. Mr. Chairman, I would like to briefly explore 
with you three of the more general economic problems vhich are bound to arise. 
First, if the schools are forced to close-down, personnel whose services 
are not contracted tor on a basis of work-days per year would face lay-offs, 
reduction of income, or other economic loss. Second, if the school year is 
extended into the siimjiier, many nine-month teachers will risk losing anticipated 
sutnmer employment. In passing we note that such a situation could lead to 
serious labor/management disputes in cases where contracts provide for a specific 
nunber of teaching days or a specific terminal date for the school year. Third, Che 
schools are the major or even sole customers of many local businesses, particularly 
in the areas of transportation and food delivery services. These businesses and Clieir 
employees wotild encounter serious difficulties if the schools are closed for 
prolonged periods or if the scliool week is shortened. 

In highlighting the effects of the energy crisis on education, it should 
be underscored that our concern is not jtist that school districts will fall 
.sliart in the conpc' t i t ion for allocations. We are also concerned that, regardless 
of svipply, the cost of fuel will also cause the non- fvil f illnient of vital educot- > r>nril 
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st*rvices. Many school districts are now beginning to find this to bu the case 
a,-; tlioLr annual bids for oil must be Incrcised by two or tliree r. imps over 
bulk discount rates which they rticulved last year. Some are even finding 
that distributors won't accept contract bids since pricing is so uncertain. 
Apart from fuel prices themselves, the energy crisis can be expected to tuirt 
school finance in general this year. Indeed, coupling Increased fuel costs 
with an inflationary rate which was 8.A% in the year ending last November, 
expectations for higher rates of unemployment, and expectaLions for a general 
business recession, school districts will probably do worse than usual in 
having bond Issues passed and budgets approved while their costs continue 
to skyrocket. 

Of course the education community could afford the luxury of ignoring the 
energy crisis if all ot its allocation needs were fulfilled at last year*s 
prices. However, when consumers are being asked to endure the discomfort 
of a six degree reduction in home temperatures and possible gasoline rationing, 
the public school systems must do their fair share. And many school districts 
have done much before making the more drastic kinds of program decisions which 
I discussed earlier. 

In this regard, the National School Boards Association conducted a survey 
which produced responses £rom 44 of our state associations, and a sampling of 
local school districts. This survey revealed that many districts during November 
and December had voluntarily taken the following measures: the lowering of 
temperatures, particularly In areas where students .engage in physical activities; 
rescheduling athletic and other acrivities to the daylight hours; curtailing the 
use of buildings on the weekrinds and the evpnings; eliminating night security 
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lighting; discouraging students from driving to school; urging teachers to form 
car pools; and the more efficitint schtidiilinj; of vehicles. 

j\s a further <5xprossion at vo luntaris Lm» and wlLlingncss to cooperate 
with the federal program, our state school board associations and a significant 
number of local affiliates will be attending an NSBA energy conference in 
Washington, D.C., on January 17. At this conference, we hqpe the field will be 
able to develop a working understanding of the regulations, explain their problems 
to the Federal Energy Office officials, and discover longer term approaches to 
energy con.'»<»rvatlon such as architectural design, transportation routing, and 
building maintenance and utilization. In this regard, there cay be a need for 
federal assistance for research, pilot projects, and the printing and dissemination 
of information. 

In conclusion, we can say that the disruption which the energy crisis 
is expected to bring to the educational process, parents, and business community 
will continue to grow. Mr. Chairman, in many school districts, cue backs will 
occur in the educational priority programs, including those developed by this 
Subcommittee and subse<tuently supported by the Administration and the Congress. 
School boards are aware of their problems generally and are willing to do their 
fair share. However, given a deteriorating situation, we anticipate the need 
for greater federal assistance in the nature of conservation Infomatlon, priority 
fuel allocations, and financial aid to meet increased costs, Mr, Chairman, 
I would like to thank you and the meaibers of the Subcommittee for hearing the 
views oc the National School Boards Association on che enef^"/ crisis in schools. 
At thia point, with your permission, Mr. Steinhilber will coracient on the application 
of the J^edernl Energy Regulations to the school situation* 
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Appoiulix 1 



RKACTION OF SCHOOLS TO TUK l-'.NfclRCV SHORTAGE 



A . COM MUNITY USE OF SCMO ULS 

Ho 1 1 is ton. Mass, (11/16/73) All Holliston schools, with Che exception of the 
Andrews School, will be closed to all non-school activities beginning Monday 
( FratT ii n't^iiam News ). The lock up was voted by the School Committee on Thrusday 
in an effort to conserve fuel Ln the face of increasinR fuel costs. 

"Ive r(!(',ret having to close the Hchooln," Chairman Thomas Lyons said, after the 
U-nj'.thy debatci i-ndod, "however at this point our alternatives are limited. We 
niij;i f.onserve ht-atin^ oil for iielioul hours. L sincerely hope that the residents 
who have been u.sLn^ school facilities will understand our position and conperatc." 
(Th;- Andrews School remains open as the only buildinj; heated by natural gas.) 

Montv;om ery Coun ty, l-\d, (11/21/73) Homer 0. Kiseroad, school superintendent, 
remarked that as far as closing evening activities, "We're going to do our part 
to conserve fuel, buL I'm not in favor of severely cutting back after-school 
use of buildings if other fuel users continue to operate long hours at normal 
heat levels. This is one reason why some government allocation is needed 
in this crisis." 

Mclj^to.-h County Public S c hools. Ce orgin . (11/13/73) This district voted to 
curb "tile use of Mcintosh County Public School facilities to any group when 
electrtcLty and heat are reqnired." (The Board also cut field trips.) The 
Board cited the need "to insure that the schools will have enough fuel oil 
to heat buildings and enough gasoline to transport students during the remainder 
of thii 1973-197A scliool year, and thereafter, until the energy crisis is over." 

Farmi ngdaie ^ New York. (11/22/73) A "bare-bone energy conservation progran" 
will curtail "all but the absolutely essential educational programn of the 
Farmingdale schools. Adult education, swimming, tlie Police Boys Club activities 
and all other undertakingii utili;',ing the school buildings after regular hours 
will be cancelled at least until March. . . . All activities taking place in 
the schools on Saturdays and Sundays will also be cancelled. In effect, all 
Farningdale schoolj; will be closed and locked after the cud of the regular 
school day." ( ^'j '_f^ ? 'i'^ ^ ' f l:.*^ 0 b s o r v e r ) Conunenting upon thi/; (11/29/73), school 
:;i)'i!;"-iri in .loijii i -..m <^ai'I, "l.'c reili:-.- any lii.'nj'.t' ■./i.'uUi h a t re; ;.'n'!ou:; 
i;:'.:>act uii many f anil lies, ho'./.jvi.-r, l!u' schools raced uiLh a major curtail- 

ment (il I IK- 1 supplies." 
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Manning, Iowa. (ll/2y/7J) T.'o aduU education; no outside groups using the 
gyranaaiutn. Ailow.s other outside use "only at reduced tempfraturos." 

Twists on Community Use 

State Representative Bob Johnson, (R. -Saraso ta, Fla.) has called for the Florida 
Legislature to authorize use of public school buses for mass transportation. 

The Greater Bridgeport Transit District (Conn.) discussed the possibility of 
using school buses for mass transit, should a fuel shortage produce a large 
increase in bus ridership. 

The Board of Jefferson Parish, La., (12/6/73) decided to permit all S;:hool 
employees, including teachers, to ride school buses as a means of conserving fuel. 

"Conservation" Causing Community Use of Fuel 

Fan buses are d ca^e in point. Many districts have chosen to cut them. But as 
School .Superintendent Thomas Pollino, of Mount Vernon, Washington, note:*., "We 
are not asking the board to curtail any of the rooter buses. ... To c!o so 
would only put more students in cars and increase fuel consumption as well as 
traffic hazards." 

Acquiescence to Daylight Saving Time may well cause parents to drive students 
to school (see DST). Reducing bus routes, or lengthening the distance children 
must walk may have the same effect, notes Superintendent Dr. Kenny Guinn, of 
Las Vegas, "The local energy crisis could be worse if the district stopped 
providing transportation to schools because more parents would be out givfng 
their children rides to and from class (12/1/73)." Ohio's chief of pupil 
transportation, Hanford L. Combs, made the same point (11/28/73), "What could 
save more fuel than keeping our children on school buses?"; he added that 
children are 50 times safer in buses than in private automobiles. Indeed, the 
editor of the Jonesville, Michigan, Independent (11/29/73), suggests that real 
conservation would occur if we were assured that school buses would have 
sufficient fuel, and then encourage "the public, both students and adults, to 
use the buses to get to the many functions where the schools are involved." 

The most critical question revolves around cutbacks in school programs. For 
example, across the country, districts extended Christmas vacation by 2-3 days. 
(Thti rational, obviously, is thr>t buses won't run and buildings won't be heated, 
tfcnce the achools would conserve.) One would like to know, how many humtiS were 
heated, how many TV's and stereo's used, how many nitials cooked, how many lights 
buru.vd, how many .lutof; driven durint; the thr^ie days schools were closed. 
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B. COST 

Already, rising costs of fuel for space-hoitc InK and busscs has thrown many districts 
into confusion or conscornat ion . Districts atti spend iciw far beyond their 
budgeted amounts for :ucl» and are reluctant even to predict how much fuel will 
cost next year, 

Holllston, Mass, '"Heating fuel will cost the school system nearly $12»000 
more than anticipated this year due to the shortage," the Framingham News 
reported (11/16/73). At that tirae» Union Oil had requested an increase from 
the then current $A.52 barrel for oil to $7. AO. 

Pjnfield, N.Y. The Penfield Central School District paid $.1317 for a gallon 
of gasoline last year. This year (11/29/73) the price is $.2A10 — and this 
price (Chevron) was the only bid received. This means an $18»000 deficit. 
"On top of all that is the fact the vendors will only guarantee prices for 
thirty days," Business Manager James Sheehan reported his board of education. 
"We'd better start f:aklng a close look at where we can encourage a tighter 
budget," Peg Libby, a board member, responded. 

Pawtuckct, R.I. Cost of fuel for the school department has jumped 100/5 in a 
year» Edward Creainer» the business-finance administrator reported (12/7/73). 
Creamer's estimate is that fuel may cost as much as $250,000 this year, as 
opposed to $110,000 last year. 

Washington County^ Mississippi. County superintendent of Education Jeff Bogue 
reported (12/11/73) that gasoline expenses have run "as high as A3. 9 cents per 
gallon" this year compared to a range of 29.9 - 32.9 last year. The Leland 
Consolidated School District (in that county) paid $1300 for 3300 gallons this 
compared to $1170 for 3900 gallons last year. 

Field School District, Ohio. Superintendent William T. Hall says the district 
ran 28 buses last year at a cost of approximately $10,000. He estimated that 
every iO cent Increase in gasoline costs the district $10,000. At current 
(12/11/73) prices, the cost will be $2A,000. 

Midland^ Michigan. Cost of gasoline was to rise (12/11/73) from 13.88 cents 
last year to 22 cents this year. Last year the district used 150,000 gallons. 
This year it had anticipated using 162,000 gallons. Gulf only intends to 
supply 1500,000 gallons. (The Board has cut all field trips.) 

Sc. Paul, Minnesota. Last year, oil cost 12 cents; this year the district 
budgeted 14 cents, lis c irr.a tea (11/13/73) for victual costs this year rangt^ 
from 21 - 35 cents. The district average annual fuel oil usage is 
2,156,920 gallons. 

Rocky Ford, Colorado. (11/28/73) Gasoline is plentiful, but the price is 

24.6 cents, just double last yeTr according to Leroy Epps, head of transportation. 
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Sho:ur'ush,_W.isli hu;,L.>j). (ll/liJ/ZO K.irlici" In t iu' noiitli, oi! fo.u? pi.'f 
baifi'l. This uirck it fosc .iiu' t li-.' r C- 1 . 09 L o a v-iirisnt f.Hi' of $H.9J per b.irf*.'! . 
Thu Suppr Lutomiftit d-iic Carson, tk»lil liis ha.jnl, "riii;, toupli'd witii tho iiUTca.se 
i;j till, will p[-i)l)ai»)y r.'pjLfi' u;* tc a;i *• ;•: t t n ; i 0:1 oi Lin- luiil,;rl 

to co'.'i'r thutJe i sr.- rivi s.'d conin/* 

1 lo u s u ^ X 1 c o . l.a.u yc:u- the district bou;.;IU a ni-w butane lu'nLitig jsystem. 

Til is yo.ir it lui.-J rc>Luriuid to usiit;i; i-oal because Lhe price ut butane lias 
risen from 8 cents to 2-4 ceiits per i^allon. 

Jeniex Mountain District, Xew Mexico Thi> state's largest user of LP gas 
bought 480,000 gallons last year. It will cost $50,000 to purchase it 
this year, twice the budgeted figure. 

Lexington, Oregon. Superintendent Ron Daniels told the Morrow County School 
Board (11/24/73) that the price ot gasoline has risen 21% since a bid was 
signed last spring;. School buses traveled 326,435 miles last year and \,;ill 
do so again this y^ar. At the current price, the distrii:t will be short 
$A000. Kuel oil is worse. The district uses 2500 barrels. Last sprln:_». 
it riiteivi'il ^ bid o\ $3.83, witli increases to be passed slon^ to the district. 
Mi d-i,\jv ember eane an $1,26 incro.ise. That ineaiis an increase of $3150, it the 
price holds steady, 

-^illTA'AiLQi* !_ H.^SJ^L'^lr. I'i^^trict SuperL nt en den t Bill I. owe 1 1 1 e n luis pos t pone d 

the budget election fur District 1^ from March to Mayj "because of tiie nation's 

uncertain econony and ttie L.'nerf;y crisis." 

Mainteu-i nce, Theft, and Vandalisni are All Cost Fac t ors 

Bright lighting is often used for security purposes. If lighting must be 
curtailed, what eftect? Within days of turning out night lights in Kxeter, 
N-H. , lest November, the building was burglarL?:ed, 

Clinton, Iowa, may be smarter, Triey refused to follow state guidelines 
and insisted upon naintaining outside security lighting. 

Reports of gasoline thefts f roiri bus gasoline tanks, in Muskegon, Michigan, 
prompted purchas-e and use o{ locking devices on bus tanks, (11/28/73) 

Aiken, S.C.. io-.t 800 gallons of fuel oil. (12/12/73) 

Boston, Mass., lost 1 30U gallon'-, uf heating oils I roiu two Sv.hool.;. (12/12/73) 

1;! i'v'-itMr, Al:;bi.".t, t'ic 1. 1 li':;?^ 1 < n«.' '\y^r.:i.y ;ij.:r;' i;.'Ui:;i t i :,r: .ijO.-<n-ed .ul;i i L i . . •■; 
o! l.Kks on the gasoline pumps and hired a r:.in to supervise ttic pumps at all 
tin:es — to protect against the possibility of enloyees filling their gas 
tanks at school district expense. 
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ill Lni '.lit ion oi t r.iiirtportcit Lo ;i ikirLin', ijoluusl iiours i a cotrjiionphico conservation 
r.ic.isurc bcin^ taken Lsi scliool systems as a ruuiilt oi cut hackti front suppliers 
Ln ijaaolini:; or diu-sal fuel for budes, 

Fa irport, N.Y. has ostabl lylied "temporary suspension" of all scliool hour 
transportation as well at; 4 and 6 o'clock activity bus runs and buying for 
special groups or clubs. According to the Fairport N.Y. Herald-Hail , "the 
cut backs wore ordered "reluctantly" but the 149,000 gallons of gasoline 
allotted to the district will not last the year out if consumption continues 
at the present rate. Al lotmc:?nrs are based on last year's usage when enrollments 
were lower and mileage totals were less. . . . Without restrictions, the 
district would face a shortage of some 29,000 gallons of gasoline. 

Rose^ c oll . Ca. has cancelled all field trips "because of the fuel shortage." 
li the energy situation becomes too critical, athletic games will also have 
I.' be cut (Dr. ICd li.iker, Fulton County School Superintendent). 

lUintinglo n Bf ach . Ca lifornia , has cancelled "all field trips except those upon 
which a course oi study depends," ( L.A. Times ). 

Bay City, Mi c higan , has cut all transportation "except for transportation of 
sports teams." 



B eaufort, S.C. , has curbed "all extrn-currlcular activities in the future 
where transportation is required." According to Deputy Superintendent J. M. 
Randel, "Our first priority is picking up children and transporting them to 
school," And he added (Beaufort Gazet te ) that the fuel supply may be tight 
to accomplish this. 

Runni n g Springs. California , has cancelled all but two field trips (for which 
there were previous conrai traents ) . The district's fuel has been cut 15%. 

Beaumont, Texas , South Park Independent School District — "as a measure to 
combat fuel shortages" refused buses "to take students to the annual Beaumont 
Symphony Orchestra." Some disgruntled parents remarked upon there not being a 
cut back for football also. 

Blanches ter, Ohio . "Educational field trips which require the use of school 
buses are not being schedules until the termination of the crisis." Similarly, 
in the St. Joseph, Ohio schools, "All field trips are prohibited during the 
tluration of the energy crisis." In Port Clinton, Ohio, fuel has been cut 7% 
;>v ilio disti'ibutor , .lad "all i idd trips will be eliminated." In Germantowa, 
Ohio, "All educational field trips have been cancelled, and none will be 
sclicduled during the energy crisis." 
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Ab i_l (n\t' , JlVjtan , Sclioi)] S up*!!' i nt (.'lulL'nf A. K, Wolla rcmackt'd N'ovLT.be r 2Sl1i 
that cuts had yet to lu- matli.' and lu)iHMully would tmt hu madi.i. He notod 
thai, "bus tripi iiuUuliHl btw i lu; ol' school cliildrcn to Moiulay and Tui.:sday's 
symphony Drchcts Lra coi^ct'it tl'i^ wi.*i.*k» to piaytj sponsored by /VCl" and thu 
Junior l.eaguf , and on frf'<iucnl trips to the; planutariuin, among othors. Tlu>r(i 
aro oftcMi tiol.d trL|)i; to tho court houst^ , tho itoo, and other places in conjunc- 
tion wi til class study/' (in tho sununative words of the tlvuning Reporter - News ) . 
Said the Suporintondi.MU « "Wo think these trips arc important to education. 
None of these are just pleasure trips. They are tied In with the curriculum." 

Uoi-h>.'Jter« N'.Y.^ (11/20/73), Paul 1., Reason, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge ot business affairs, said field trips usin^ buses wlli coatLnue "because 
they aro nii Important part of the educational program." 

A mo.-;t eloquent editorial appeared in tho Virginia Gazette published In 
Williamsburg, Va. (as follows) 



The enerjjy aliurtage is beginning to affect everyone 
around Williamsburg, including children. One area 
where they're losing out is that of local fie Id t r Ips . 
The Williamsburg-Jatr.es City County school system has 
U.iH already eliminated the tin.incing of field trips, 
although funds from at_i:ivLty budgets can be used. 

Colonial Williamsburg told us there's some shrinkage 
in the number of school tours to the Historic Area, 
though not very much. So far, school trips from out 
of town haven't dropped off appreciably, probably 
because they were planned before the energy crisis. 

At Jamestown Festival Park the story is the same — 
for now. We were told local tours by school children 
are down somewhat, but the actual drop is not calculable. 
Local tour groups are admitted free, so there's no 
reflection in sales figures. 

Here at the Gaaette , plan tours have fallen off sharply 
from one or two a week to none in the last month, 

AU of this is minor now, but is portends a trend, it's 
possible that before long no loci.1 field trips will be 

1 v'U . rii.iC 'xoald be pretty SljJ, h<.-in;.; s .) near and 
yet so far av/ay fro;n this great 1.8th century living 
musounu Sur«i, youngst.^rs could tour on their own, but 
there's sone th in^; special about field trips with school 
chuiiis and the cor responding; impact these trips have on 
h is tory apprtici at ion , 



TOURS IN TROUBLK 
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One. :iuhilion i :i i\.r t iu- p.ironLs to consLtlor donatini; 
.1 tfw lioll.irs to ;i tu-hl trip liiiul, S\'iiool huso:; may 
bi; hov'.s, hut Wf'if told it ilot.-su't: t.iko hut. a I'ow 

litill.irj'. per lioKI tt'ip lo ium t hcin .iruni'-.l to.vn. A 
fiuul of $1U0 or ^5o could put a lumiber of our clilldroii 
back in Llio stroeLs of t!ie llisLoric Aroa. 

CriLiey mij^lit ask, why not tap tlie r.cliool system, instead? 
liec.iust* It isn't as mueh a matter of a few dollars as 
it is a natter of ko Loping fuel allocations of all kinds 
out of trouble, 'Cb^* first priority is to have enough 
gas to i^jet kids to and from sehool. 

A tax advisor has told us the money donated by parents 
would be tax deductible, provided it was given to the 
school system In the name of the tour fund. This 
solution is short-term one. Eventually the school 
system will liave to iron out its allocations to protect 
all si'Rment:-. of tlie scliool transportation program. 

• DAYL lCilT SAVINC^} JJ Mc 

We (:;SBA) tolephone several school districts which, according to earlier news 
clippings, would sfr i tuts ly consid^.'r altering school schedules with the onset 
of DiJT. 

We discovered (l/3/7't) that urban districts, with many working mothers and 
relatively lijiht busing, had cho;ien not to alter times. Di-Jtricts that were 
more rural, with longer bus routes, did plan to change schedules. 

Two problems are enunciated: safety of children who walk or must wait for 
scliool buses in the dark hours of the morning; use of energy in tht, early 
morning wliicli will affect some school districts. (Note, that depending on 
location within a time zone, dawn is at different times. In I-ouisville, 
for example, DST makes dawn at al.Tjost 9 a.m. in January.) 

Neuton-Conover, North Cnrol ina : The HoarH agreed to start classes one hour 
later under DST "in view oE the conditions which conceivably could endanger 
LUe lives of raany pupils wlio would be waiting for buses or walking to school 
before daylight." (Hickory Record , 12/06/73) (Incidentally, uo were told 
(01/03/73) that this district now requires outside groups who use school 
facilities to supply their own fuel oil.) 

♦ ._''LV:.l' h ',^i]r- ' ^■'■'''* 'J'' saf:^Ly of cV, ■ IJ. f.Mi » according lo Bus i nj.-.ii 

Mana-er Mark fenbush (01/03/73), the district will begin school one hour later 
under DST, His impression is, in terms of fujl consumption, tJie district 
"v-'on't be saving a tiling. We'll probably just break even." 
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Sarasota, Florida ; School will begin one-half hour later, Superintendent 
Dr. Gene Pillot told us (01/03/74), This was a compromise due to conflict 
both with parent working schedules and with high school schedules. The 
reason cited was safety of children, because visibility is so poor in the 
dark of morning. In a (12/5/74 board meeting at which Daylight Savings 
Time was discussed, Pillot told his board that not adapting to DST might 
cost the district "25 percent more fuel in heating the schools fo'' the 
early morning hours," To us he said, (01/03/74) that the half-1,L»«'r com- 
promise suggests the district will "probably end up consucii'' • ' oS energy," 
primarily because of less electrical use at the end of the .ay. 

Haywood, North Carolina ; Assistant Superintendent Lane Arrington told his 
board (12/02/73) that "the present schedule meets our needs more than any 
Daylight Savings Time. The proposed new time would cost the schools more 
in fuel, create grave danger to students on roadsides, and mean somr 
would have to be out at 6 o'clock 'sun time,' In short, we would be 
swapping two hwurs of the coldest part of the day fot two hf.ra of the 
warmest part." 

Nashville, Tennessee ; Superintendent Dr. Elbert D. Brooks recommended 
(12/11/73) that the district adjust to DST by starting one hour later. 
The Nashville Banner stated editorially that Brooks was correct that 
(in the paper's ^-i.Ja ui 12/12/73) "DST would not save Metro schools 
any fuel, and, far more important, serious safety hazards to Metro students 
would be imposed by DST." Nevertheless, a 1/3/74 call to Nashville reveals 
that the superintendent's recommendations overruled by the community and 
then the school board. 

Columbus, Ohio ; In a 1/3/7^ conversation, cited teacher contracts, working 
parents, and a number of the st.iff furthering their education after school 
hours as reasons for nof adjusting to DST. 

Knoxville, Tennessee ; The News Sentinel (12/09/73) carried the following 
letter-to-thc-editor which is notable both for its substance (that parents 
will drive children who have to walk in the dark, especially little children) 
and its fervor; 

OPPOSING DST WOM/\N SAYS CHILDREN 
ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN ENERGY 



EDITOR, THE NEWS SENTINEL; 

I c'jin writing to join Leroy Maples in protest to the proposed 
DayHs^^.t S3vinr;s Tliro. I think the people should join 
cog*iCtier f>n this. My little boy is four years ola and he 
goos tu Heads cart. I, for one, am not sending my child 
along tilt' roads in the dark to go to school. Instead of 
nciping the energy crisis, it's only going tu worsen. 



ERIC 
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Mo .H t_ jiy, ) j) I o won *_L_ t ol 1 1 u'j r c\ l i Uirc M \.a lk J n t tio d ark, 

^Ji'-*J'!.^." ^'Jr » J 'ii!^ A' i- ^ •!j>y..j- ^I'Sl }:P...^Shl^S'X in cars . Aiul 
all llii.ui:'. L.irt clulUr».'ii art* L'uuc a ad t ive vlmcs old. 

Tliiii Im lhi I y iV'itit', to i.'nri»uiM>.;v! kMiiUl ru" h'St ors; , t)(.»caurtt» 
the '.'liildren wUL lu' in llu' dai'k. I tlilnk it Lu a Hliarao 
that the iitatt^ iii more cuiicernoJ with tho tTU'r^;y crisis 
than thu LivtJS oi our children. 

Mrii. Brenda I'iper 

and six other families 



Callahan Road 
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Rtportnumbtr 1973*3 

Schools and the energy crisis 



Recognizing rhe impending importonce oF the energ/ crisis 
for schools, the National School Boards Association in mid- 
November launched o clearinghouse of inForrnation about the 
eFfects oF the energy crisis upon the schools. 



/ 
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A mojor octivity hos been to survey state school boards ossocioHons ond 
o notionwide somple of NSBA Direct Affiliote school districts. Stote ossociotions 
were osked these questions: Are schools currently offected by cutbocks of energy; 
If so, how? Will schools be offected this winter; If so, how? Are state or 
regionoi plons for conservotion of energy by schools in the works? Who ore 
the experts in your st jVe who ore monitoring the energy problem os it offects 
schools? Hos your Assoclotlon token octlon, or does It pfon to toke octlon, with 
regard to the energy situation; If so, whot? Whot octions do you recommend 
to loco! school districts? School districts were osked similar questions obout 
the energy situotion os It offects their district. In oddttlon, o newspoper 
clipping service wos retolned to provide NSBA with reports of school district 
responses to the energy crisis ocross the notion. 

This report summarizes Information from 43 stotes ond the District of 
Columbio ond Puerto Rico; ond 55 locol ichoot districts. Informotlon In the 
report wos provided by stote school boards ossociotions ond NSBA Direct Affiliote 
districts unless otherwise indicoted* 

Schools ond stote ogencles hove been swift to respond to the energy crisis. 
Survey results prompt these observotions: 

I. Notionwide, ot both the stote ond school district levels, schools hove 
been cooperotive with requests to constroln energy use, ond willing to institute 
voluntary meosures to conserve energy. Most frequently, schools hove: 



- lowered temperotures ond turned off lights when rooms or 
sections of school buildings ore not In use 

- lowered temperotures ond ovoided unnecessory ortiflclol 
lighting during the school doy 

ii 
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- lowered temperatures mare Sn large areas where students will 
be engaged In physical activity, such as gymnasiums, than 
in classrooms 

made the most use of natural doylight by opening wmdow 
shades during the day, closing them at night, etc. 

- increased the efficiency of school heotmg systems 

- rescheduled night activities, such as athletic events, to 
daytime hours 

- curtailed or eliminated field trips which required the use 
of school vehicles 

- curtailed or eliminated afternoon, evening and weekend 
use of school buildings 

- encouraged car pools for school staff 

" discouraged students from driving to school 

- encouraged students and staff to wear warmer clothing 
to school 

- developed energy conservation curricula 

- considered on extended Christmas vocation, or other changes 
in the school calendar 

- prepared contingency plans in the event of emergency 
school closure 

- established committees on energy conservation 
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2. The energy crisis has hod different effects upon schools in different 
regions of the country. Reports from northern ond eoste)-n stotes, such os Morylond, 
Michigon, Illinois ond Minnesoto, communicote thot fuel shortoges were oireody 

o pressing problem during November. Reports from southern stotes, such os Texos, 
Georgio ond Alobomo, reflect concern during November obout possible energy 
problems more thon obout reol shortoges. Shortoges of fuel for buses (ond 
escoloting prices For ovoifoble fuel) ore notionwide, ond these Frequently couse 
more severe problems For school districts thon heoting Fuel shortoges. 

3. With few exceptions, the emphosis in schools hos been on developing 
short-range methods to cope with this winter's onticipoted fuel shortoges. Some 
stotes and local districts, however, hove begun to form long-range energy 
commissions, committees, and task farces. A few others report that they intend 
to examine long-range policy oFter the immediate crisis subsides. 

4. More often than not, respondents discussed energy conservation 
measures, but did not discuss the character of actual energy shortages. Several 
respondents expressed concern at not knowing the extent or duration of shortages 
they face. A minority of states and local districts, os in Rhode Island, ore monitoring 
their fuel supplies and collecting statewide data. 

Stote school boards association responses to the energy crisis vary: A 
few exercise active state leadership, os in Nebraska and New Jersey; most ore 
cooperating with the state government agencies, such os in lowo and Michigan; 
some hove chosen only to keep owore of the state situation , os In Alabama and 
Nevada. 

December 17, 1973 
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SCHOOLS AND THE ENERGY CRISIS 
ALABAAAA (in formation sent 11/26) 

No mQ|or crisis yet. While Alabomo expects some problems with school building 
heoting, its major problem will be the procurement of fuel for school buses, 

Alobamo Assoclotion of School Boards , ond the Stote Deportment of 
Educotion hove considered statewide plons for energy conservotion. 
Steps which hove been token ore: 

• lower clossroom temperotures 

- slower vehicle speeds 

- tuning of oil school vehicles 

Bessemer City Schools, Bessemer, Alobama(NSBA Direct Afflliote. Informotion sent 11/27) 

District has been notified by its gosollne supplier thot it will be "severol hundred gollons" 
short in December. 

Assistont Superintendent for Business Affolrt hos instructed principals to 
suspend oil field trips, othletic trips, etc., which ore not essentioU He 
is osking principols' complionce with the following; 

• lower clossroom temperotures 

- keeping lights turned off when rooms ore not in use; 
discontinuing moximum security lights ot night 

- discontinuing use of window air conditioning units 
on worm and mild doys 

- encouroging energy conservotion in the school cofeterio 

District stoff is encouroging foculfy, student ond porentol cooperation in oil 
oreos reloting to energy conservotion, such os cor pools. 

"Possibility of Board of Educotion oction, but probobly not." 
ALASKA (Informotion sent 11/26) 

Alosko schools ore being offected by cutbocks of energy, ond will probably be further 
offected this winter. 
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" tower vehicle speeds 

- curfailmenf of mileage payments 

- reduce meetings of teachers and principals where 
travel is required 

- preferred parking for outos carrying four or more 
passengers; charge those not sharing rides but wanting 
parking. 



Deputy Superintendent made a statement at the Energy Crisis Conference 
calied by Senator John V. Tunney November 18, 1973, in which he stressed 
high priority for education. He also said that the district is developing course 
offerings in the area of energy conservation as a part of an expanded curriculum 
in ecology and environmental awareness. 

Los Angeles City Schools^ Los Angeles, California 

"It is doubtful" that the district can secure additional fuel for the entire school year, 
according to the Superintendent. Major problems are diesel and gasoline fuel. 

Board of Education hos endorsed curtotlment of oil school trips other thon 
athletic events, and has urged federal, state and local leaders to oid the 
district in meeting its energy needs. 

Superintendent's energy conservation plan, which will be in effect for 
at least the months of November and December, includes: 



- lower speed for school vehicles 

- lower classroom temperatures 

- no air conditioning until te:nperatures exceed 78 degrees 

- no boilers on until outside temperatures d ov *>elow 70 
degrees 

('Some Districts Affected by Fuel Shortages," Spotlight, 
November 21, (973, and "Energy Economy Strict in Schools," 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, November 16, 1973) 



Sunnyvale School District, Sunnyvale, California NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

Energy conservation measures which have been suggested to the i vjrd of 
Education: 



Parents moy be asked to send a sweater to school with their children 
("Sunnyvale Children May Add Sweaters For Classroom Wear," Palo 
Alto Times, November 16, 1973) 



- lower temperatures 

- shorten the length of time buildings are heated 

- reducing the amount of lighting 
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CONNECTiCUT (Informatfon Mnt 12/8) 

"At thli point, our greatest need Is for accufote Information about what kind of 
fuel wiil be In short lupply, how it will be rationed (?), and up-to-date Information 
on regulations." 

Education Commissioner initially proposed to close schools from December 14 
to January 13; eliminate the usual vacation In April, to make up days lost 
during ihe winter; and odd any necessary days in June and July to keep the 
180-day school calendar. 

State Board of Education has token the following actions, effective December 21: 

- schools ore to close at 4 p.m. each day through April 15 

- schools will be closed from December 21 to January 7 

* ichoots cannot adopt o four-day week "as o regular practice, 
regardless of whether the length of the school day is lengthened 
or not" 

- schools are not to request authorization for a shortened school 
year due to fuel shortage 

- districts ore to prepore a contingency plan for an extra week 

of vocation during February, ond submit the plan to the Commissioner 

- districts are to report their fuel consumption to the Commissioner 
semi-monthly 

- schools ore "recommended" to implement the energy-saving 
suggestions circulated by the Commissioner "to the fullest extent 
possible" 



Connecticut Association of Boards of Education, Inc.'s greatest concern has 
been that the State Board of Education does not have the power to mandate 
calendar changes, and it has Issued o position stotement to this effect. 
Following the State Board action, CABE recommended local school districts 
to "adopt 0 course of action which is appropriate to meet the needs of your 
school district and responsive to the needs of the State and Notion to conserve 
energy without sacrificing our lego! responsibility to provide good public 
schools." 
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State Deportment of EducoHon hos requested Individual districts to work 
aut their problems as they see fit; and wll! be available for help upon 
request. Stote Association of Alosko School Boards is recommending 
rhot eoch district "review their total operotion ond cut bock on energy 
where they can. They should also seek alternotives to current operating 
procedures." According to the Association of Alosko School Boords, most 
districts hpve lowered clossroom temperotures ond hove ovoided the use of 
unnecessory lighting. One district hos eliminoted oil evening progroms 
ond closed the swimming pool. Anchoroge will be investigating alternative 
means to. lighting for security checks. 

ARKANSAS (telephone interview 11/29) 

Schools ore currently offected "to some degree." A few gosoline suppliers ore 
cutting back 15 per cent. Schools using butone ond propane will be supplied, 
but the price has tripled. New natural gas will be available to Arkansas in 
December or January. 

A Governor's plan for conservayion of energy is in the works. 

Arkonsos School A d ministroto rs Associotion hos requested thot schools 
receive priority. 

Arkonsos Sch ool Boa rds Associotion plons to moke o resolution ot Jonuory 
convention . 

CAIIFQKNUA 

Local districts feor they may run out of fuel ofter Jonuory I when mony fuel 
contracts ore scheduled for renewal. Schools throughout the stote ore olreody 
experiencing cutbacks in diesel fuel from suppliers. At leost five counties ' 
Fresno, Monterey, Sacramento, Son Diego and Son Joaquin - hove hod their 
bus fuel supplies reduced. Schools in El Dorado, Merced, Mono ond Stonislous 
counties ore "olormed" because they depend upon propone for heating, ond thot 
fuel is being cut bock. ("Fuel Crisis May Shut Some Schools in 1974," by Jock 
McCurdy, Los Angeles Times, November 9, 1973.) 

State Deputy School Superintendent has predicted that some California 
scnools probably will be torced to close early next year, and others 
will curtail bus transportation unless the impact of the fuel shortage is 
averted. 
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Rim of the World Unified School District , Loke Arrowheod, Colifornio 
(NSBA Direct Afflliote. Informotion sent 11/28) 

District expecis to be 8,000 10,000 gollons short of diesel ond gasoline fuels 
by yeor's end. 

Is in the process of developing on energy conservotlon plon. 
Meosures which ore under considerotion: 

- slower vehicle speeds 

- more efficient scheduling of vehicles 

- personnel toking trucks home ot night ond over 
weekends to ovoid theft of gasoline 

County Superintendent of Schools hos orronged for 

oil superintendents ond supervisors to meet with o representotive of Stondord 
Oil Company of Colifornio on December 11. 

District wilt be moking o decision "within the neor future" on 
curtailment or eliminotion of educotionol field trips ond high 
school othletics. 

Son Diego Unified School District (Materiols doted November 15, 1973.) 

District hos o commitment with its supplier company for fuel oil to lost until the 
end of this yeor; but hos been unoble to enter Into controct becouse the company 
did not hove o firm commitment from its supplier. The mojor problem is fuel for 
buses; olthough energy for lighting ond heoting ore olso o problem. District is olso 
hoving difficulties with shortoges, tote deliveries ond price increoses in its poper 
products ond food supplies. 

Energy conservation propasots currently under consideration by board of 
educotion: 

- moke moximum use of doylight 

- keeping lights turned off when rooms not in use; 
reducing lighting during the doy where doylight 
is ovoiloble; minimum exterior lighting ond no 
in&ide lightir^g at r^ight; night meetings curtoiied 

- eliminotion of night othletic events or ony other octivify 
thot required night lighting of fields. 

- lower ctossroom temperotures 

- limit use of hot woter (such os in showering focilities) 

- heoting systems turned off when clossrooms ond offices 
emptied, and completely shut down over weekends. 
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DELAWARE (Telephone interview, 12/4) 

"No reol trouble; schools ore high priority now, obove homes ond some businesses, but 
oil is tentotive." Oil cutbocks ore onticipoted for Jonuory ond Februory. 

Stote plons ore in progress. Governor received legislotive mondote to 
offect operotion of stote government until Jonuory 3(. The Governor 
hos issued on executive order which lowers building temperotures. 

The Stote Deportment of Public Instruction hos estoblished on energy committee. 

The Stote Boord of Educotion hos 

- extended Christmos vocotion through Jonuory 4; no 
lost time is to be mode up 

- mondoted 4-doy school weeks during Februory 

- urged students not to drive to school 

- odvised cut bock in use of buildings for extrocurrlculor octivities 

The Delowore School Boords Associotion hos been participating in oil itote-level 
discussions. ' 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (informotion sent 12/3) 

The Superintendent hos issued o set of energy conservotion guidelines 
"to be implemented immediotely:" 

- reduced temperotures 

- close windows 

- ovoiH unnecessory lighting 

- ovoid use of relocotoble buildings which are heoted by 
electricity during the period December ! •< Morch 15 

- reschedule othtetic events requiring stodium lighting to doytime hours 

- school-wide poster contests on energy conservotion slogons 

- odvise porents to ensure thot children ore wormly dressed 



FLORIDA (informotion sent 12/4) 

Major problems ore diesel fuel ond gosotine. "Schools In Florido will be in more 
trouble next spring if oir conditioning is not ovoiloble. (Modern schools without 
windows are the rule in Florido.)'* 

Stote Educotion Commissioner hos sent oil schools o list of recommended 
economy meosures. (Educotion USA) 

Stote hos ordered eoch school district to put into effect o comprehensive 
plon for energy conservotion ond file o copy of the plon with the stote. 
(New York Times) z 
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Dode County Public Schools, Miomi, Fiorido (NSBA Direct Affiliate. Information 
sent 11/27) 

"Present operoting levels oppeor to be mnJntoInoble through the winter." 

School boord policy is one of voluntory conservotion . 
Superintendent issued the following guidelines to principols, 
deportment heods, ond odministrottve staff*. 

- boiler use restrictions 

- cold woter detergents for loundry services 

- discontinued oil field trips 

- urged cor pools when possible 

- more efficient scheduling urged of vehicles delivering 
moteriols or providing services 

' lower speeds for school vehicles 

- lower ciossroom temperotures 

- shorter hours for oir conditioning units 

- consolidoted evening dosses In a single area of 
building where possible 

- units shut off over weekends ond holidoys 
•- minimum security lighting 

- no exterior lighting during the doyltght hours 

- turn off lights when oreos ore not in use 

- shut off electricolly powered equipment when not 
in use 

GEORGIA 

Shortages of gas ond diesel fuel present stotewide problems with student tronsportotion. 

State Boord of EducaVion opproved o resolution ot its November meeting which 
colls for the federol government to odopt meosures which will circumvent the 
problems resulting from the fuel crisis. The resolution requests the Secretory 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior to Intervene on beholf of Georglo 
schools to see thot sufficient fuel be mode ovoiloble to heot the schools, ond 
to devise o formulo thot would ossure locol boards of educotion on odequate 
supply of gasoline. 

Stote Superintendent of Schools wos to hove discussed with locol school 
superintendents the possibility of on extended Chrlstmos vocotlon, with the 
missed doys being made up during the spring holidays or on Soturdoys. ("Georgia 
Board of Educotion Approves Fuel Crisis Resolution," Bornesvllle, Ga., Newj- 
Gazette, November 15, 1973) Some districts hove occepted the recommendotlon 
for on extended vocation, some hove rejected it. 
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HAWAII (Informotian sent 11/30) 

Fuel supply is "adequate," 

State Department af Educatlan is awaiting a meeting with State 
Energy Caardinatar be fare taking any actian. 

Department has develaped an energy canservatian plan. 

All Department af Educatian persannel have been requested ta 



-keep engines tuned far maximum utiltzattan af fuel 
-reduce warm-up time; avaid sudden starts 
-lawer schaal vehicle speeds 
-cansalidate trips; paal rides; use buses; review 

the number af field trips 
-turn aff lights 

-turn aff air canditianing equipment and ather electrical equipment 
when nat in use 

-turn aff night lights during daylight haurs and aver 
halidays and week-ends 



Further plans "being investigated" (to be discussed with state caardinatar) 



IDAHO (telephane interview, 11/26) 

ScKaals heated by ail have nat been able fa get firm cammitment an price ar 
quantity fram their suppliers. At this time, "it is an a day-ta-day basis." Since 
coid weather has nat yet set in, na heating prablems yet. 

idaha School Trustees Assaciatian was the first ta call far planning. It is 
working in conjunction with the State Department of Educotion ond other 
ogencies to estoblish o committee for onticipoting the stote's energy problems 
ond devising sotuttons. 

Schools hove indicoted thot they will lower clossroom temperotures ond 
oilow students to weor extro clothing to school. 



-reduce bus route mileage 
-consolidate bus stops 
-buses corry copocity loods 
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ILLINOIS (informaHon senMI/26) 

A statewide survey of 848 school buildings which use fuel oil or LP gos Indicated that 
677 buildings were without guaranteed fuel supplies to last through the winter. As 
many as 166 school districts hod been unable to obtain commitments from gasoline 
suppliers, the survey found, (news release, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, August 27, 1973) 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction is operoting o fuel 
shortoge "hot line" which ottempts to motch fuel suppliers with surpluses 
with school districts seeking assistance in locoting fuel. It has also 
established an Advisory Committee for School Energy Plonnlng. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction has asked the legislature 
for outhority to per.Tiit schools to close without penalty during the winter 
to conserve energy. State Superintendent has also recomn:ended that 
public schools running short of fuel close for two weeks in January to 
conserve their supplies, and moke up the lost time later. C'Let Schools 
Shut If Struck by Fuel Shortage," by G. Robert Hillmon, Chicago Sun- 
Times, November 17, 1973) He has also issued a lengthy set of energy 
conservation guidelines and urged schools to develop energy conservation 
educatlonol materials and curriculum. 

IfUnols Aisoclotlon of School Boards executive director Is serving on the 
OSPi Advisory Comittee; director of leglslofive services has testified 
before a special legislative committee. 

Chicago Public Schools , Chicago, Illinois (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

OSPI survey found that none of Chicago's 231 school buildings which heat with fuel 
oil hod received commitments from suppliers. This Is 38% of the city's schools, (news 
release. Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, August 27, 1973) A school 
board member has asked the board to consider a plan to close the schools In January 
or February if severe energy shortages develop ("Let Schools Shut If Struck by Fi>el 
Shortage", by G. Robert Hlllman, Chicago Sun-Times, Nov. 17, 1973). Classroom 
temperatures have been lowered to 70 (Cooler Apts., Seen," by Poul McGroth, 
Chlcogo Sun-Times, Tues. November 27, 1973) Officials of the Chicago Teochers 
Union have sold thot the union will oppose ony ottempts to conserve fuel by lowering 
thermostats below 69 degrees, or by reshuffling school schedules so that classes 
would be dismissed during winter months ond In session during the summer. ("Teochers 
Union to Fight Heoting Cuts," by Jock Fuller ond Alon Merrldew, Chicogo Tribune, 
November II, 1973) 
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Cook County Sup»r!ntendtnt of Schools ^ Chlcogo and surrounding suburbs 

Superintendent hos coutloned oil district superintendent; "to 
exercise greot core ond prudence" when implementing energy 
conservotion policies, to protect '*the heolth, sofety, ond welfore 
of the children." He hos suggested: 

-not to lower clossroom temperotures below 70 degrees 
-use coution in temperoture control of showers ond 

locker rooms for swimming ond physicol educotion 

students 

-use temperonce in reducing lighting, so os not to 

increose vondolism ond theft 
-any tendency to raise cafeteria refrigeration temperatures should 

be wotched to guord against food spoiloge 

(news releose, Educotionol Service Region, Cook 

County, November 29, 1973) 

Crete-Monee School District 201 U, Crete, Mlinois (NSBA Direct Affiliate, 
(informafion sent 11/27) 

Since all school heating is by gas, the district "does not anticipate any 
problem." 

Energy conservation steps which hove been token: 

-curtailment of field trips and special bus runs 
-lower classroom temperature 

-reduced heat at night, and over the weekends, and 

vocation periods 
-all burners hove been adjusted to maximum efficiency 
-limited after school use of the building to necessary 

programs 

No Board of Educotion oction ot this time. 
Community Unit School District '2, Morion, Illinois, (NSBA Direct Affiliote) 



"January ond February will be the crucial months. We ore already 
doing everything possible to conserve fuel," the superintendent reports. 
Bus fuel is in short supply ond heoting fuel is only guoronteed by the 
supplier through December. (Morion, III., Republicon, November 21, 
1973) 
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Peorio School District ^(50, Peorlo, Illinois (NSBA Direct AffiMote) 



No uniform directive hos been issued by the school districts' odministrotion, 
but schools hove been osked to cooperote. 



Energy conservotion steps which hove been token: 



-lower clossroom temperoture 
-dim unnecessary lighting 
-concel field trips 

(Peorio, III., Morning Journol Stor, November 20, 1973) 



Springfield Public School District ^186, Springfield, Illinois (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

A first round of cutbocks wos onnounced November 20, including reduced 
heot, light, ond vehicle speed. A joint teocher-parent-student conference 
wos to meet eorly in December to ossess other possible cuts. Springfield 
schools ore heoted by fxaturol gos, moking the situation less criticol thon 
in mony districts. (Springfield, III., Stote Journol, November 21, 1973) 



INDIANA (information sent 11/26) 

"The severity of the problem is impossible to determine. While there ore 
fuel ollocotions for locol schools, no problems hove occured os yet. This 
is portiolly due to o warm foil." 

The Governor's office, through the Department of Commerce, 
choirs on Energy Committee which is coordinoting monitoring 
oction. So for, the committee has only ocknowledged thot 
there may be o problem. 

Department of Public Instruction is compiling o list of "energy- 
savlng" suggestions to distribute to locol schools. 

Indiono School Boards Associotion has been urging locol boards 
"to hove an estoblished plon for saving energy, but not to overreoct 
ond onnounce future school closings ot this time." The association 
is "working cJosely" with stote gavernmentol ogencies. 

Hommond Publi c School District , Hommond, Indiono (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

Hommond schools "began toking fuel conservotion (Drecoutions in mid- 
November.** Steps token include; 
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•reducing ciossroom ferr.perofure fo 68 degrees 
-lowering building femperoi'ure when buildings ore not in use 
(Hommond/ Ind,, TimeS/ November 23/ 1973) 

IndionopoliSy Indiono 



District hos been odvised by if$ fuel oW supplier thot its ollocotion, 
based on the monthly use lost yeor, v/iil be reduced initio I ly by 4% 
this yeor. 

School board hos opproved these fuel conservotion meosures "for 
immediote implementotion;" 

-lower ciossroom temperotures 

-instruct oil custodiol ond maintenance workers in 

fuel conservotion 
-develop energy crisis units in science ond sociol 

studies dosses 

-curtoil the scheduling of evening ond weekend octivitie" 
in buildings; attempt to reschedule existing octivities 
to lote ofternoon hours 

-eliminote field trips thot ore not controcted 

-review oil bus routes 

-develop cor pool for personnel ossigned to eoch building 

Xonsiderotion of the following octions may be necessory if the fuel 
shortoge becomes more severe:" 

-lower ciossroom temperotures further 

-concel oil evening ond weekend use of focilities 

-reduce inside city trovel ollowonces 

-concel heat in oil non-clossroom lorge oreos such os 

librories, gymnasiums, ouditoriums, ond swimming pools 
-concel oil field trips 

-extend Christmas vocation to four weeks ond make up doys 
missed by hoving school on Soturdoys or concelling spring 
vocotion 

-close schools on doys when outdoor temperoture is predicted to 
be obnormolly low for two or more doys (Report of the Generol 
Superintendent, November 13, 1973) 
Renssetoer Centrol School Corporotion, Rensseloer, Indiono (NSBA Direct Affiliote) 

All bus tronsportotion of pupils other thon doily to ond from schools hos 
been cut. "Athletic teoms, bonds, ond other performing groups will hove 
to find ond pay for their own fuel if they wish to trovel." (Rensseloer, 
Ind., Republicon, November 16, 1973) 
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IOWA (information sent 11/26) 

Iowa Association of School Boards participated in o November 7th 
meeting of all education-related organizations in the state, chaired 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and members of 
the State Energy Priorities Committee. lASB has not adopted a 
specific policy concerning the energy crisis, but anticipates encou- 
raging local districts to comply with state recommendations. 

Department of Public Instruction has recommended that each school 
district develop on energy conservation plan. It has suggested 
these measures: 

-lower building temperatures 

-ask students, teachers, and others to wear warm clothing 
-improve the efficiency of school heating systems 
-turn off all unnecessary lights 
-use minimal outside lighting 
-reduce temperature of hot water 

-shut off circulating pumps during non-occupancy hours 
-shorten extra-curricular activities 

-schedule extra-curricular activities, where passible, during 
the day; combine public performances on the same evening 
-eliminate practices during Christmas vocation 
-at least one day of cold lunch 
-more efficient operation of bus engines 
-lower speeds for school vehicles 
-require students to ride buses rather than drive cars 
-cancel out-of-town educational trips, senior trips 
-operate buses at capacity; eliminate excessive number of 
stops 

-reduce use of driver education cor 

Other "alternatives'* suggested by the Department, if the above suggestions 
ore not sufficient: 

-lengthen the Christmas holiday by two weeks 
-on extended school day for four days a week 
-kindergarten classes every other day all day to eliminate 

kindergarten routes 
-year-round school 

Iowa Education Association is strongly against any extension ut contract 
into the summer months, but does favor on extended four-day teoching week. 
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The largest 24 school districts in Iowa are opposed to the extended four-day 
week, and have sent a letter to the Governor stating their position. 

Governor has said that some schools moy be forced to close because of the 
fuel crisis. (Education USA, November 12, 1973) He hos appointed a 
State Energy Priorities Committee to study ways of reducing fuel consumption. 

Jefferson, Iowa 

Superintendent tried for more than five months to get enough fuel oil for 
district's needs. "He has some now, but no one is certain whether it will 
be enough to operate all winter." (' Energy: Iowa Town Mutes Its Carillon 
to Save on Fuel," by Seth S. King, New York Times, November 18, 1973.) 



A bill to be introduced in the 1974 session of the state legislature 
would allow local school districts to operate for less than 180 days 
or for more or less than six hours per day. ("Committee of Legis- 
lature Approves Actions," Week in Review, Kansas Association of 
School Boards, November 16, 1973) 

Dodge City Unified School District ^443, Dodge City, Korsos (NSBA Direct 
Affiliate. Information sent M/26) 

Relies almost entirely on natural gas for heating purposes, so "our fate is 
pretty much in the hands of others." So far, the district has been receiving 
the same allocation of gasoline for buses that it received lost year which is 
sufficient. However, the district is paying considerably more for that gasoline 
this year, since no bids were received. 

"At this time, no real problem has developed here due to fuel shortages. 
I suppose our only real problem is that we do not know what to anticipate." 

The district has lowered classroom temperatures, and plans to shorten 
non-teaching staff lunch hours and the work day by one-half hour to 
conserve gasoline normally used at noon. 

According to the Superintendent, "the lowered room temperature 
concept certainly has a tendency to reduce incentive on the part of 
students and staff." 



KANSAS 
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KENTUCKY (Informotfon $«nt 11/29) 

"It I- o little eorly to determine the extent of tlie energy crisis on the schools 
\n Kentucky." Some districts ore operoting on o SNreek to week basis with 
their gasoline supply to operate their school bus fleets. 

Some school districts hove olreody restricted the use of school buses 
to tronsport pupils to dosses only; some hove restricted the use of 
ichool focilities, especiolly ot night, to ony non-school reloted function; 
and districts ore lowering thermoftots. 

Governor hos requested the Stote Superintencient of Schools to conduct 
on emergency stotewide survey of ennrgy consumed in heoting school 
focilities, so thot the impact of potentiol cutbocks in heoting fuels 
con be ossessec*. "If survey results indicote o severe pinch, it is possible 
that schools moy bt included in priority groups by the stote." 

Stote Superintendent of Schools is now. considering o recommendotlon 
to the Stote Board of Educotion to osk school districts to lengthen 
the schoo} doy ond reduce the school week to four doys. 

Kentucky School Boards Associotion hos token no action, but it is 
in "close contoct ond lioison with our Stote Deportment of Education, 
and thot ogency Is working with the Governor and his special Com- 
mission on Energy." 



LOUISIANA 

Orleans Parish Public School Dis?rict, New Orleans, Louisiana (NSBA Direct 
Affiliate. Information sent 11/27) 

District has established o Task Force on Energy Conservation. 

Superintendent has instructed all employees to: 



District expects to be taking further steps to conserve energy as the 
work of the commission progresses. 

In addition, contingency plans hove been drown up for local weather 
above freezing, and sub-freezing locol w/?ather; in the event school 
gas consumption must be curtailed to on absolute minimum. 



-lower building temperotures 
-turn off lights whenever possible 
-lower speeds of school vehicles 
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MAINE • (telephone interview 12/6) 

Fuel ail and gasatine are being conserved, but supplies appear adequate far 
December. A few districts have run short of fuel or gasoline, to the point 
of having to moke emergency efforts to get supplies, but so for no schools 
hove closed. 

Governor has asked the legislatuie for a number of emergency powers, 
including the power to closa schools. (Legislature meets January 2. 
This will likely be o priority item, and the Governor could get his 
powers by the second week in January.) 

Stote Commissioner of Educotion hos issued o non-legal advisory to 
districts to extend vocotion by three doys ond to postpone extro- 
curriculor activities. (Since no doys hove been cut from the re- 
quirement of 180 doys of school f three days at Christmas and 
any other losr days presumobly wiH be mode up during warmer weather.) 

State School Boards Association, inc., of Maine hos participated, upon 
request, in adviior/ meetings to the stote commissioner. 



MARYLAND (informotior. s«nt II/2P) 

Schools hove been oble to controct for only hotf of the 22.5 million gollons 
of Number 2 fuel oil they need to heat classrooms. "Outlook is not neorly 
so bleak" for Number 4, Number 5, ond Number 6 fuel, os most school systems 
hove commitments for deliveries to meet their needs. However, totol conversion 
to Number 6 fuel, if necessary, is considered improcticol ond impossible. 
(Octobfer 29, 1973, news releose from the State Department of Education) 

Governor was the first governor in the nation granted the power to 
close schools in on emergency. (Education USA) He has asked 
school officials to voluntarily odopt rules fhot would prohibit students 
from driving outomobiles to school if they hove occess to other meons 
of tronsportotion. ("Mondel Seeks Curb on Student Driving," by 
Edward Wolsh, Woshington Post, November 30, 1973 ) 

Stote Deportment of Educotion hcs "resolved" to: 



-keep equipment operating at maximum efficiency 
-lower temperatures during the day and at night 
-develop o conscious concern omong users of school 
focilities of the need for energy conservation 
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The Department Is prepared \q take the following actions if conditions 
require them: 

-eliminate evening and weekend programs, including 
athletic events; reschedule some events to da/time hours 
-eliminate adutt education classes 

"In the event of a crisis, the daytime instructional program 
will be the last affected activity," (Joint Statement on 
Impending Fuel Crisis by Maryland School Superintendents 
and Maryland State Department of Education, November 2, 
1973) 

Maryland Association of Boards of E ducation has tn'-.en no action and 
does not expect to take any in the future, since problems caused by 
the energy crisis will be handled directly by the State Department of 
Education and the State Superintendent of Schools. 

Boord of Education of Cci.'o!! County , Maryland (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

Board has directed staff to implement state guidelines as they pertain 
to schools and the energy crisis. Including a set back of all thermostats. 
(Board of Education of Carroll County, Westminster, Maryland, news 
release, November 26, 1973) 

Harford County, Maryland 

Schools will be receiving fuel only in tho amount used in the previous year. 
In addition, the district has hod 2,000 gallons of its fuel stolen. 

Board has passed a resolution on a four-phase plan. These steps 
hove been token to implement Phase I: 

-lower temperatures 

-night setting as soon as students ore dismissed 
-keep doors and windows closed 
-turn off unnecessary lights 
-maintain heating and ventilating equipment 
proper condition 

The other three phases ere to be implemented as need dictates, 
by the Superintendent, after conferring with the Board President, 
They involve the curtailment of after-school activity, cancellation 
of after-school activity; and altering the curriculor program otter 
*'all other phases hove been Implemented and no other alternatives 
ore feasible." This phase might include cancelling field and athletic 
trips, or altering the school calendar. ("Schools Plan Fuel Crisis 
Measures," newspaper ortlc'e.) 
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Pr!nc» Gaorgt'i County , Ma^land 

A memorandum fo principals hai called for: 

-lower temperafurei 

-turning off lights 
-not opening windows 



If conditions worsen, '■he district is prepared to eliminate evening 
school and use of rhe school by outside groups at night, There is no 
plan to cut school hours. ("Schools, Stores to Reduce Temperatures 
to Save Fuel," by Judy Nicol, Washington Post, November 8, 1973) 

Montgomery County , Maryland 

Fuel suppliers have assured the district that they will try to meet its fuel needs 
this year. "But, if there are further changes in the oil supply situation, or prices 
continue their sharp rise, we could be in serious trouble," Superintendent has said. 

Board was to have considered a resolution at its November 13 meeting 
related to energy crisis. Under consideration prior to the meeting were 
these energy conservation measures: 



-lower temperatures 

-alternatives concerning afternoon, evening, and weekend 
use of buildings 

-keeping windows, doors closed; shades and blinds open during 

the day and closed at night 
-operate heating equipment at maximum efficiency 
-turning off lights when not in use 
-using other electrical equipment only when necessary 
("Fuel Crisis Looms," The Superintendent's Bulletin, 
Rockvllle, Maryland, November 12, 1973) 



MASSACHUSETTS (information sent 11/26) 

Suppliers ore informing school districts that they will be supplied fuel only 

in the amount used the previous year. Some suppliers ore cutting bock 10-15%, 

State Department of Education has held public meetings and met with 
the Massachusetts Educational Conference Board, which includes repre- 
sentatives of most of the major education associations In the state. 
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Commissioner of Education has "advised" all superintendents tO; 

-take self-imposed action for reducing fuel and energy 

consumption by 20-25% 
-take steps to set a iimilar reduction target for gcss 

consumption 

-heighten student awareness of and involvement in 
energy conservation through instructional programs 

The Department intends to conduct regional workshops for superintendents 
and maintenance personnel, issue technicat information bulletins, and 
serve os on information cleoring house. Commissioner of Educotion plons 
to recommend to the Stote Board of Educotion thot emergency regulotions be 
odopted on o contingency bosis to permit reducing the minimum school doy ond 
minimum school hours per year. He is not recommending a school calendar 
change at this time. (Commissioner of Education, Advisory Memorandum 
for Superintendents of Schools, RE: Recommended Actions Regarding the 
Energy Crisis, November 27, 1973) 

Massachusetts Educational Conference Board , which has been serving as 
an ad hoc committee to the Commissioner of Education to plan for energy 
conservation by the schools, has voted that schools receive a high priority 
in fuel allocations after health and safety agencies. It will convey its 
view to the Governor's energy task force. 

Massachusetts Association of School Committees, Inc., is a member of 
of the Massachusetts Educational Conference Board. The President of 
the Association met with the Governor on November 27, and will make 
recommendations based on the outcome of the meeting. 



MICHIGAN (information sent 12/3) 

School districts "having the most difficulty at this time are those who are on 
interruptable gas service." Several schools have had gas services interrupted for 
the remainder of the year and having difficulty getting fuel oil as their allocation 
is low because they were interrupted for very minimum periods previously. Dis- 
tricts heating with gas and not on interruptable service "seem to be In the best 
shape" at this time. Some schools have had difficulty getting commitments on 
gasoline, but have mcnaged with emergency allocations. Most districts will 
probably "feel the gasoline pinch" before the winter is over. 
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Department of Education lurvey Indicates 67% of the public schools will be 
short almost six million 90 lions of gasoline end nearly five million gallons of 
fuel oil this school year; or a shortfall 0^ 25% for both fuels. (Department 
of Education Memorandum, "Dolly Status Report of the Survey of Gasoline ond 



So for, no schools hove closed, though some hove closed buildings ond 
doubled up In other buildings to meet the crisis, 

Governor has requested the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to examine "all feasible alternatives with repect to school scheduling 
and use of school facilities" ond to develop recommendations which 
would reduce fuel consumption In the schools. 

State Board of Education has requested those school districts which 
believe they will be unable to be open for 180 doys because of the 
energy crisis to inform the State Board rather than accept the State 
Superintendent's proposal to extend the usual ten-day Christmas vocotion 
to 20 days. |t has directed the State Superintendent to prepare recommen- 
dations regarding energy conservotion and fuel shortages; and to explore 
long-range alternatives for meeting energy problems. 

State Deportment of Education has released suggestions for conserving 
energy to oil districts, and has urged districts to voluntarily put these 
suggestions in effact. Suggestions included: 



-lower temperotures 

-begin reheating of the building no more than I-I/2 hours 
before classes begin 
-encourage the wearing of worm clothing by students ond stoff 
-close the window dropes 

-consider the curtailment or consolidation of ofter-scnool ond 
evening activities; ond, consider conducting such activities 
under reduced temperotures 

-ensure that heating units ore operoting ot maximum efficiency 



Department also issued suggestions for conserving of gasoline, recommending 
that "particular attention should be given to the Identification of tronspor- 
totlon priorities." Suggestions included: 



-limiting the number of bus stops 

-requiring pupils to wolk o greoter distonce to the moin route 
-trcnsportotion of no pupils within 1 1/2 miles of the schools 
they ottend 

-protection of the bus fleet and gasoline supply from theft 
-elimination of nonessential bus trove! such as to distont bus 
storage locations 
-reduction of trovel for 'low priority' educotion octivities; 
reduction or eliminotion of trovel for recreotional octivities 



Fuel Oil OS of 11/29/73") 
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-extensive conservation measures which could be implemented 
by the bus drivers and mechanics. ("Suggestions for School 
Districts on the Conservation of Energy," Bulletin No. I, 
Michigan Department of Education, November, 1973) 



Department has appointed a tjsk force to work on the energy problems 
of the schools. Though emphasizing immediate solutions, the task force 
intends tp e.xplore a long-range approach. Several education groups, 
including the Michigan Association of School Boards, have appointed 
consultanj* a> resource persons for this task force. 

Michigan Association of School Boards has taken no action at this 
point tor "serving as a resource person and keeping local boards 
informed of the situation." It is considering, in cooperation with 
the Michigan Association of School Administrators, issuing energy 
ronservciion recommendations to school districts. At this paint, the 
Association has urged districts to follow the Department of Education 
suggestions. 



Fl int School District , Flint Michigan (NSBA Direct Affiliate. Telephone 
interview 11/28) 



It has: 

-locked all thermostats at 68 degrees 
-encouraged the turning off of unnecessary lights 

No further action is anticipated at this time. 

Haslett Public Schools, Haslett, Michigan (NSBA Direct Affiliate. Information 
sent 11/30) 

Schools and busing programs hove not experienced any adverse effects at this 
time, although district expects "certain effects within the next few weeks," 

Fuel conservation steps which have been taken: 



-lowered temperatures 

-exclusion of all weekend activities, except for high 

priority school activities 
-elimination of week night use of school buildings by 

outside groups, except for local youth-sponsored activities 
-curtailment of all poorly-attended night recreational and/or 

adult education activities 

-disconnection of almost 30% of the light fixtures in the district 



Dishict does not anticipate any problems. 



District is establishing an energy conservation committee. 
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All specfafor buiei have been eliminated, and adminlsfrafion and board 
are considering the possible ellmlnaflon of the following, In order of 
priority: 

-field frips 

-bus transportaion for students living within I 1/2 miles 
of school 

-bus transportation for middle school athletics 
-transportation to all special school-sponsored activities 
-bus transportation involving high school athletic contests 

Mono Shores School District , Muskegon, Michigan (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

District has: 

-lowered classroom temperatures 
-closed window drapes at night 
-eliminated unnecessary outside lighting 
-osked for recommendations from the principals of each 
building ("Shores Finds Ways To Cut Energy Use," 
Muskegon, Michigan, Chronicle, November 22, 1973) 

Mount Pleosant School District , Mount Pleasant, Michigan (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

All Mount Pleasant schools except one are heated by natural gas. While the 
district is not confronted with a oo* shortage, "this is not to say we aren't 
going to conserve what we hav 

All building administrat. <iave been requested to review their 
heating and lighting prachices along with their head building custodians, 
and to initiate. If not already in effect, a workable conservation effort. 
("Schools Cutting," by Darlene Dwiatkowski, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, 
Times-News, November 20, 1973) 



MINNESOTA (information sent 11/30) 

"Minnesota will be one of the states hardest hit by the cutback in energy." 
Only 88 of 438 school districts are guaranteed they can stay open. Problems: 
gasoline, fuel oil, and natural gas. 

Minnesota School Boards Association executive director has been appointed 
by the Governor to serve on a state commission. He is the single 
representative for all facets of education. 

Schools rank 19th on a list of 21 pribrity groups for fuel allocations. 
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special School District 'l, Minneapolis, Minnesota (NSBA Direct Affiliate. Information 
sent 11/28) 

Schools and busing programs are not affected at the present time. "Our current 
supplier of fuel oil and gasoline feels that unless there is intervention from the 
federal level, we will have sufficient fuel to get through this school year." 

District is /n the process af drafting a plan for conserving fuel in the 
event of complete fuel exhaustion. Plan will be submitted to the 
State Department of Education. 

Independent School District ^625, St. Paul, Minnesota ((SISBA Direct Affiliate) 

Schools are facing an 18-20% decrease in fuel supplies. 

St. Paul Public Schools fuel crisis committee has prepared a list 
of recommendations for the Board of Education, ranging from limiting ^ 
the use of schools in the evening, to holding classes on warm Saturdays. 
("City Schools Ponder Fuel Solutions," by Jackie Roedler, St. Paul, 
Minn., Pioneer Press, November 18, 1973) 



MISSISSIPPI 

Grenada Municipal Separate School District, Grenada, Mississippi 

At mid-November, district wos short 2,000 gollons of gasoline needed to 
operote school buses for the month. The district hoped to get by with the 
help of severol gos distributas in the oreo who should hove hod small surpluses 
this month. ("School System Finds Enough Gas to 'Get By'," by Peggy Scott, 
Grenado, Miss., Sentinel-Star, November 15, 1973) 

Oktibbhea County School System and Starkviile Municipal Schools, 
Starkville, Mississippi 

Distributor providing the county system with gasoline received a gasoline cut of 
10% which was passed on to the school system. 

Schools in both districts closed early for the Thanksgiving holidays 
to conserve energy. ("Oktibbeha School Holidays Extended," West 
Point, Miss. Times-Leader, November 15, 1973) 
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MISSOURI (Telephone inferview, 11/26) 

No SLbstontiol effects hove occurred, beyond some widely scoffered rurol disfrlcts 
which are having dlfficuUy obfalning propane and gasoline. 

Lexington R-V School District , Lexington, Missouri (NSBA Direct Affiliote. 
Information sent 11/29) 

Schools and busing programs are currently unaffected, and should not be affected 
this winter. 

District has reduced classroom temperatures and reduced the usage of buildings. 
Versailles, Missouri 

Natural gas supply has been cut off. District has sought to purchase automatic 
wood-burning heaters. 

MONTANA (information sent 11/26) 

Fuel costs are up 10%. State anticipates "dramatic increases" in Canadian gas 
prices by July I, 1974. Meanwhile, oil and propane for rural areas i' in short 
supply. Na actual shortages of fuels yet. 

Gasoline shortages will probobly curtoil extracurricular activit.es this winter. 

School districts will cooperate with officials in making necessar/ reductions, 

NEBRASKA (information sent 11/27) 

A recent Nebraska State School Boards Association survey of 35 school di;tricts 
indicated that 12 of the districts anticipate heating fuel shortages, with f i /e other 
districts uncertain. Most of these affected districts use natural gas, and a^e on 
interruptable service. Three of the districts anticipating shortages rely upon 
propane. There were "frequent complaints" about the cost of fuel. 

The survey showed that four of the districts anticipating shortages and 
two not anticipating shortages have completed formal plans for copini^ 
with the energy crisis. Several other districts said they are working on 
plans. 

The Nebraska State School Boards Association is serving as the contaci 
between local school districts and the State Allocation Officer; and NSSBA 
is serving as an information clearinghouse. NSSBA has requested Nebraska 
schools to collectively reduce their energy consumption by 20%. NSSBA 
offered school districts these suggestions for conserving fuel: 
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'four-day week, with each day 90 minutes longer 
-closing buildings on sub-zero days 
-reducing temperatures 

-curtailing activities outside of school hours 
-curtailing Field trips and activity trips 
-lowering bus speeds 
-using small vehicles wherever possible 
-contracting with parents to transport pupils 
-consolidating bus routes 

Scottsbluff School District , Scottsbluff, Nebraska (NSBA Direct Affiliate. Information 
sent 11/27) 

Schools and busing programs are currently unaffected, although "there may be 
some curtailment of activities that entail the use of school buses" this winter. 

Steps which have been taken to conserve energy: 

-thermostats turned down throughout the school plant 
-better use of daylight and a reduction in artificial lighting 
has been encouraged 
School board "has discussed and is totally aware of the energy crisis as 
it affects our schools, and has approved the policy of lowering thermo- 
stats and curtailing activities as needed." 



NEVADA (information sent 11/27) 

Schools are currently getting fuel deliveries^* but are paying up to 25% more 
for oil. All school districts are getting sufficient gasoline, but prices have 
risen. 

All schools have taken action to conserve heating fuels, and voluntary 
action is being taken to reduce vehicle use where possible. Districts 
are not anticipating any cutbock in the number of school days, or any 
school closures. "There may be some shifting of schedules to shorten the 
school days." 

Nevada State School Boards Association has not token action with regard 
to the energy situation. 

Washoe County School District , Reno, Nevada (NSBA Direct Affiliate. Infarmatian 
sent 11/26) 

District has developed a fuel conservation plan in on attempt to reduce 
all fuel consumption by opproxinxitely 25%. 

The following measures were instituted by or approved by the Board of 
Trustees: 25 
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-reduced temperatures 

-light meters checking all lights In the district 
-technical changes in the setting of all fresh air intakes 
-instituting energy conservation units in the curriculum 

Although school buses have not yet been affected, "this could 
change at any moment. It is anticipated that field trips will be 
sharply reduced within the foreseeable future," 

District is in the process of developing "back up" programs in the 
event of a brownout: replacing hot lunches with cold lunches; 
turning off welding units and kilns in shop and craft classes. 

"In respect to future measures, the Trustees have placed special 
emphasis upon the educational responsibilities that our schools have 
for teaching children about the Importance of energy conservation." 



NEW HAMPSHIRE (information sent 11/27) 

Short supply of Number 2 oil. According to one source, busing programs 
have not been affected as "New Hampshire busing Is quite different from other 
areas. If we curtail busing, the kids just can't get to school. " 

State Board of Education has Issued a lengthy memorandum detailing 
"recommendations and guidelines for Immediate Implementation" to 
all school districts. They Include: 

-reduce thermostats during the day, nights, and weekends 
-heat only those parts of the building used or occupied by people 
-curtail use of buildings to essential activities 
-reduce speed on all school vehicles 

-reduce bus trips that are non-essential or not legally required 

-reduce use of electricity 

-injprove efficiency of heating systems 

-immediate and tong-range educational programs dealing with 
heat and fuel conservation 

A meeting of superintendents held November 30 was to have discussed 
alternative school calendar arrangements: 10-day reduction, realignment 
of the 180-day calendar, four-day school week, redistribution of students. 
Currently, the 180-day school calender may be reduced to 170 days upan 
application to and approval by the Commissioner of Education. 

State Board of Educotlon and State Deportment of Education have also 

Q set oF guidelines to aid local school officials in preparing contingency plans. 

New Hampshire School Boards Association has been "In on the planning." 
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NEW JERSEY (information sent ) 1/27) 

School boards ore "beginning to feel the 'crunch.'" Many boards have either 
not received any bids for the 1973-74 school year; have hnd their supplies under 
contract reduced by the suppliers; or have had suppliers default completely on 
negotiated bids and agreements. "Needless to say, schools will be affected this 
winter if (this is]. . .any indicafion of what is to come." 

New Jersey School Boards Association has distributed to its membership 
a fact sheet on the mandatory allocation program for middle distillates. 
The Association is acting as a liaison between individual boards, the 
Oil Heat Council of New Jersey, and the U. S. Deportment of Interior's 
Office of Oil and Gas. ft is also working closely with the State Department 
of Education and the New Jersey Division of Civil Defense, Emergency 
Preparedness agencies whidi have been appointed by the Governor to 
coordinate plans for the conservation of energy. 

The following recommendations hove been proposed to the State Board 
of Education for their immediate action; 

- eliminate or curtail all after-school extracurricular activities; 
eliminate field trips which involve vehicular travel; schedule 
interscholostic sports, where possible, during the day 

- eliminate weekend, and reduce evening, use of school buildings 

- eliminate or reduce pupil transportation being provided for 
distances less than the state mandated mileage limits 

- eliminate all home to school transportation by student-driven 
vehicles; prohibit student parking privileges 

- building principals should develop cor pool? through cooperative 
planning with faculty and other building employees 

" each district should encourage parents to hove students dress 
more warmly 

/ - operate buses at full capacity loads; substitute smaller vehicles 

for full size buses where routing so indicates 
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In addition, the NJSBA has proposed that school scheduling be revised 
during the December-March period, and that boards be permitted to use 
any and all of the following options: 

- extend Christmas vacation to January 7 

- create a mid-winter recess the week of February 1 7th, 
in lieu of Easter vacation or shortening the school year 

- initiate a four-day school week through the winter 
months - January, February, and March 

" It appears at this time that the New Jersey State Department 
of Education will recommend to the State Board of Education 
that options 1 and 2 be immediately instituted." 



NEW YORK (telephorrr^ interview) 

State Board of Regents has urged all schools to- 



- develop energy conservation plans 

- prepare plans for obtaining fuel and learn about emergency 
procedures of the federal fuel allocation program 

- begin preparing contingency plans 

- plan and launch a program for educating students, parents 
and the public about energy use and conservation 

("The Energy Crisis and the Schools," by Thomas Hobert, 
The New York Teacher, December 2, 1973) 

State Education Department has issued a set of recommendations for conserving 
gasoline in pupil transportation programs through the chairman of the Department's 
Task Force on Fuel Allocation and Conservation. School administrators were 
cautioned to develop their own contingency plans if the recommended measures 
do not result in a 15% savings of gasoline. In developing these contingency 
plans, the Department suggested that local administrators consider: 

- reexaming the efficiency of the entire transportation system 

- evaluating the consolidation of bus stops 

- evaluating athletic and curricular field trips 

- eliminating ar reducing same ar all late-activtty buses 

- staggering opening and dismissal times between and within 
buildings far maximum transpartatian efficiency 

- replacing larger buses which are partially filled, with smaller 
vehicles, if possible 

- exploring multi-district transportation services 

- evaluating the district distance eligibility policy 
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Departmenf intends to mointoin o "full onnuol session of not less than )80 
days." (State Education Department, news release, December 4, 1973) 

The sfate has established an interdepartmental fuel hot line. School boards 
have been urged to use this hot line for emergency assistance in obtaining 
fuel, and for information about its availability . (Negotiation News, New 
York State School Boards Association, November 21, 1973) 

New York State School Boards Association has been "working with the 
State Education Department and will continue to do so." 

Coyugo County BOCES, Auburn, New York (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

"Fuel and energy situation presently is not considered that serious," but district has 
discussed emergency energy gnd fuel conservation measures. "("County Schoolmen 
Deliberate Energy, Fuel Conservation," Auburn, N.Y., Citizen-Advertiser, 
November 15, 1973) 

Coming-Painted Post Area School District , Corning, New York (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

All schools except two depend upon natural gas for heating. Although suppliers have 
differed in their interpretation of allocation rules, they have "basically agreed" that 
no more fuel is ovailable, per month, than was delivered last year. Gasoline is olso 
being allocated on the basis of last year's rate. 

)f the district experiences further cutbacks in gasoline, some extracurricular 
trips may have to be cut back. ("Schools Feel Energy Crisis, Savona Situation 
Is Serious," by Bob Rolte, Corning, N.Y., Leader, November 15, 1973) 

Fairport Central School District , Fairport, New York (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

School officials face a 29,000 gallon shortage of gasoline. This is a 16% cut. 
While the district, through a countywide contract, has been guaranteed the some 
amount of gasoline it used last year, officials say that "this district has grown so 
much that that won't be enough." 

School board has voted to "temporarily suspend" 

- bus transportation for field trips 

- buses for spectators at athletic contests 

- 4 and 6 p.m. buses for students staying late at school 

- renting buses to outside groups 

Busing of athletic teams to games and bands to music events will continue. 
So wi'I buses which shuttle students between schools during the day for special 
class-as. ("Schools Set Busing Curb in Fairport," by Carl Schierhorn, Rochester, 
N.Y., Times-Union, November 20, 1973) 
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Fondo-Fuhonville Central School District, Fonda, New York (MSBA Direct Affiliate. 
Information teuTJTTTT) 

These conservotion meosures ore now in effect; 

- lower temperotures 

- window heoters ond individuol heoters in lovotories hove been 
turned off 

- reduced outside lighting 

- olternoting lighting in the corridors 

Horseheods Centrol School District, Horseheods, New York (NSBA Direct Affiliote) 

All schools ore heated by noturol gos. Gasoline for buses ond o^her school vehicles 
isovoiloble "theoreticoliy" ot the 1972 level. 

Vehicle speeds hove been reduced to conserve gosoline. In the event of 
o further shortoge, district "might hove to cut bock on tronsporting some 
students it is not legolly required to corry." ("Schools Feel Energy Crisis, 
Sovono Situotion is Serious," by Bob Rolfe, Corning, N.Y., Leoder, 
November 15, 1973) 

City of New York School District, New York, New York (NSBA Direct Affiliote) 

Neorly holf of the district's school buildings still burn cool, ("How o City Ponel Copes 
with the Energy Crisis," by Glenn Fowler, New York Times, November 23, 1973) ond 
the school system hos o yeor's supply of coal on hond. (New York Tines) Oil supplies 
so for hove been "odequote," but ore " unpredictoble" for the coming months. (New 
York Times) 

The Moyor's Emergency Energy Supply Tosk Force hos holted the conversion 
of old buildings - "principolly schools" - from cool to oil heoting plonts. 
("Howo City Ponel Copes with the Energy Crisis," by Glenn Fowler, New 
York Times, November 23, 1973) 

District hos token these steps toword conserving energy: 

- lower temperatures 

- turned off unnecessory lights 

- closed sections of buildings which ore not in use 

- checking ond rechecking boilers ond other parts of heoting systems 

- conceling permits for use of school buildings by non-school groups, 
except in cool-heoted structures (Nev/ York Times) 

Nyock, New York 

Superintendent is working on a plan to shift the Easter recess to o colder time 
period in February. ("Nixon Seeks 15% Cut in Gasoline Output and Reduced 
Deliveries of Heating Oil," by Robert D. McFodden, New York Times, 
November 26, 1973) 
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Ocecnside Schoo} District Oceanside, New York (NSBA DJrecf Affiliate) 

District has contracted far all Far the upcaming winter months, but has acknowledged 
that a severe shortage cauld reduce the supply sent ta its schaaU. 

Fuel conservation measures currently in effect: 

- lower temperatures 

- windows ore being kept closed 

- all exterior and classroom doors are being kept shut, except 
when in use 

- nighttime temperatures are being set as soon as students ore 
dismissed 

District is formulating contingency plans, should the energy crisis become 
more severe. (" Schools Target Energy Crisis/' Oceanside, N*Y., Island 
Pork Herald, November 14, 1973) 



NORTH CAROLINA (information sent n/28) 

State has a sufFicient supply of most fuels for most districts. "Five or six" large 

districts lack sufficient Number 2 fuel oil to lost the winter, but "with proper conservation 

in all districts we con transfer sufficient allocations from other units to meet this situation." 

Present supply of gasoline is "adequate for about two months." While there are contracts 
beyond that, there is no guarantee of delivery. "Also, onti-freeze, tires, oil, etc., 
are in very short supply. There is no stockpiling of those items." 

State Board of Education has held a series of school transportation meetings 
for superintendents, transportation supervisors, and chief school bus mechanics 
throughout the stote to discuss woys of conserving gasoline and oil . It hos olso 
issued o set of recommendations for conserving gasoline to locol school districts. 

North Corolino Stote School Boords Associotion hos developed o lengthy list 
of suggested fuel conservation procedures. It is urging local districts to: 

- "immediotely initiate" its suggested fuel conservation 
procedures 

- provide opportunity for parents, teachers, and students to discuss 
and suggest additional procedures 

- forward any district plans which hove "merit for general 
application" to NCSBA and the State Board 
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"As developments occur, some or oil of the following moy need 
to be Initiated:" altered school day, cancelled night activities, 
school closing during severe weather, or four-day school week. 
Some of these measures will require permissive legislation. 

Alexonder County Schools, North Carolina 

Has developed a three-phase energy conservation plan. Phase I would be 
implemented immediately "as prudent measures for the conservation of fuel;" 
Phase II, when fuel deliveries are curtailed; and Phase III, if fuel oil deliveries 
were restricted to such an extent that district's supply faced eminent exhaustion. 
("Proposed Measures for the Conservation of Fuel Oil and Electricity in 
Alexander County Schools.") 

Cumberland County Schools, North Carolina 

Superintendent has directed principals to implement a lengthy list of fuel 
conservation suggestions. Maintenance Department is working with principals 
and staff members "in every way possible", to conserve energy, ^'ossil fuel 
consumption is being examined on a weekly basis; natural gas and electricity 
bills on a monthly basis. 

Durham City Schools, Durham, North Carol ina (NSBA Direct Affiliate. Information 
sent U/26) 

Currently, all schools have adequate heating, and busing programs are unaffected. 
"Apparently, busing will not be affected this winter, but the schools probably will." 

District is following the fuel conservation plan furnished to It by the state. 

No <:chool board act yet, bui "there is talk of curtailing extracurricular 
activities. 

Gaston County Schools, North Carolina 

School officials have developed a list of "oossible alternatives for fuel 
conservation" for consideration by the school board. ("Gaston County 
Schools, Possible Alternatives - Fuel Conservation, For the Board's 
Consideration" ) 

Shelby City Public Schools , Shelby, North Carolina (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

School board has adopted a list of energy conservation procedures. These 
include: 
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- reducing the heating time of school plants 

- eliminating evening and weekend use of school buildings 
b/ outside groups 

- lowering classroom temperatures 

- closing all windows, doors, blinds and shades at the end of the day 

- encouraging students and teachers to dress warmly 

- discouraging special school activities at night 

- asking parents, teachers and students to suggest fuel saving 
procedures 

("Bulletin '♦'50, November 15, 1973.") 



OHIO (Information sent 11/27) 

As of November 9, 21 school districts had reported to the State Department of Educotion 
thot they had been unable to obtain a commitment for fuel oil. ("Guidelines for the 
Conservnffon of Energy in Ohio Schools," State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio) This is more than a three million gallon shortage. ("Ohio Schools Face Fuel 
Shortage," EDCOM, November 9, 1973) 

State Board of Education issued a resolution November 12 which adopted the 
Guidelines for the Conservation of Energy in Ohio Schools developed by the 
State Deportment of Education, and invoked the State Board's five-fold program 
for meeting the anticipated crisis: 

- continue to process the emergency needs of schools 

- distribute the Guidelines 

- assist local school management in developing contingency plans 
associated with the disruption of the school calendar 

- develop guidelines for securing buildings in the event of shutdowns 
during severe weather 

- develop suitable Instructional materials for teachers and students 
about the long-range energy crisis 

Along with approving the energy conservation guidelines, the State Board passed 
a resolution proposed by one Board member which calls on the Governor, Congress, 
and the Nixon Administration to establish the operation of schools as a "first 
priority recipient of allocation of fuel far the operation of total school facilities." 
("Plonning for School Energy Conservation," Ohio Schools, November 23, 1973) 

State Department of Education hcs Issued Its Guidelines for the Conservation 
of Energy in Ohio Schools. These guidelines ore voluntary, since the Department 
has no statutory authority to mandate the outlined procedures. Briefly, they urge 
school districts to: 
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- lower temperorure settings 

- modify heating plont stort-up 

- reduce fresh air intake 

- consider outside temperatures 

- use heating equipment most efficiently 

- turn off I icjhts 

- modify lighting practices 

- use effective maintenance ot school buses 

- change transportation policies 

- change driver education policies 

Guidelines also confained preliminary procedures for school closings, 
stating that more detailed procedures will be forthcoming. ("Guidelines 
for the Conservation of Energy in Ohio Schools," State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio.) 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction has estimated that total compliance 
with the State Board adopted guidelines would mean a 30 percent reduction In 
fuel consumption for the coming winter. ("Planning for School Energy 
Conservation," Ohio Schools, November 23, 1973) 

The Department is working with the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
and the Chicago office of the U. S. Deportment of the Interior, and Is 
availoble for assisting locol districts with fuel shortages. 

Ohio School Boards Associotion odopted a resolution on November 14 which 
urged each school district to "do its part" by cooperating with the efforts of 
state and federal agencies, the State Board of Education, and others; and to 
follow suggested state and federal guidelines "to the extent these are consistent 
with the maintenance of a sound educational program within their districts." 
("OSBA Energy Crisis Resolution Adopted November 14, 1973") 



OREGON (Information sent 11/29) 

State has been affected by a potential crisis in the production of electricity since 
the beginning of the school year, due to a shortage of water last winter which 
resulted in low reservoirs behind the doms which are the major suppliers of elecfr'tcify 
in the state. Although the electrical crisis hcs eased somewhat, due to early rain 
ond snow, stote is now getting into the problem of oil and gasoline shortages. 

"Schools will undoubtedly be affected this winter, but we do not yet know the extent." 
Some districts have received notices from their suppliers that they ',vill have to locate 
new suppliers when their current contracts expire; one district has been informed of a 
25% cut in its heating oil allotment. 
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Governar last summer ordered a wide range of conservation meosures: stote 
cor speed limit of 55 miles per hour, stote buildings closed ot 6 p.m. ond 
cleaned during the do/; heot, hot woter ond oir conditioning reduced. The 
public wos osked to voluntorl!/ cooperote. The stote ochieved o 20 percent 
sovings, but the public foiled to respond. Governor Ic^er instituted o bon 
on oil outdoor ond disploy lighting^ which oppeors to hove hod o greoter 
effect upon the generol public, ("Oregon Energy Cut Plan Has Chilling 
Effect - The Governor Has A Cold," by Stevens Roberts, Chicago Tribune, 
November 19, 1973) 

Governor backed down on his proposal tc close schools for o one month 
Christmas vocation, after the proposal met with much opposition. Together 
with the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Governor declared 
December 3-7 "Energy Crisis Week," with December 7 as "Energy Crisis 
Day." All schools were urged to plan classroom activities in on "oil-out 
educorionol effort to convey the gravity of the energy crisis," Principals 
were sent resource materials prepared by the State Department of Education, 
including o 59-page booklet, "Energy Crisis; Teaching Resources," which 
includes o one-day lesson plan in three curriculor areas for five age levels. 

Oregon School Boards Association has consulted with the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. At this time, the Association does not intend to get 
involved or to recommend actions to local school districts Our only involve- 
ment would be if some of the proposals seem to us to threaten education or 
school district operation," 

School District Portland Oregon (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

Schools pulled "thousands of power plugs" to save on anticipated 10 percent 
of electrical energy during the coming school year, in compliance with on 
emergency appeal from the Governor. 

Other steps which hove been token; 

- lower thermostats 

- turn on lights only when rooms ore in use 

- maintain heating systems at maximum efficiency 
("Portland Schools Respond to Energy Crisis," 
The School Administrator, October 1973) 



PENNSYLVANIA 

"Pennsylvania's energy outlook this winter is grim," said o spokesmon for Governor 
Shopp. Nevertheless, problems vory ocross the stote. Mony districts heot with coal 
and noturol gos ond onticipate few problems this winter. 
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Houston Independent School District (NSBA Direct Affiliate; information sent 11/27) 

"We hove experienced no undue hardships relative to the energy crisis." Some plans are 
in development for conservation, but "we have sufficient energy available as of this date 
to continue our program in a relatively uninterrupted manner." 



VERMONT 

"Generally believed that many schools will be forced to close because of the gasoline 
shortage, rather than the heating fuel shortage. Gasoline will be in greater supply early 
in the month than late in the month." ("Energy Crisis," Vermont State School Directors 
Bulletin, December 1973) 

State Department of Education has issued a set of suggested energy conservation 
procedures. 

It is "generally accepted" that statewide decisions must be made rn the area 
of sports programs and other divisional and regional programs. 

But it is also "generally accepted" that school closures should be a school- 
by-school, and not a statewide, decision. Governor has promised "major 
school closure as a lost resort." ("Energy Crisis/' Vermont State School 
Directors Bulletin, December 1973) 



VIRGINIA (Information sent 11/26) 

Schools are currently unaffected by energy cutbacks, but some expect to be affected this 
winter by shortages of heating fuel and gasoline. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction is developing plans, and has made 
several suggestions to local school systems. 

Virginia School Boards Association has taken no action to date "because there 
has been no need for such action." It recommends that local school districts 
follow the lead of the State Department of Education. 

Fairfax County Public School District, McLean, Virginia (NSBA Direct Affiliate. 
Information sent 11/27) 

District anticipates a 25 percent reduction in gasoline, and a 15 percent cut in heating 
fuel. 

County Government and County School System have taken the following joint 
actions: 
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- reduced use of vehicles, including: rancelltng msfructional field 
frips and use of school buses fo carry specfafors fo afhiefic events 

- reduced inferior ond exterior lighting 

- reduced heating levels in County office ond school buildings 
-advised parents to ensure children dress warmly 

- rescheduled school athletic events, where possible, from night 
to daytime hours 

- reduced the speed limit of all county vehicles, except for police, 
fire and rescue vehicles in emergencies 

- encouroged County government ond school personnel to torm carpools 
("Joint News Releose, from Robert W. Wilson, County Executive, 
and 5, John Davis, Division Superintendent of Schools, November 16, 
1973) 

School board endorses the conserve tion measures in effect. District has established 
an Immediate Conservation of Energy (I.C.E.) Committee, which includes repre- 
sentatives from all department and employee groups in the system. The County 
Council oF PTAs, Student Advisory Council, County Recreation Department, and 
County Executive office. A contingency plan is being readied by the Committee 
at this time. 

"Mojor chonges in scheduling moy be required this winter, and ore under considero- 
tion . " 

Mortinsville City School District, Mortinsville, Virginio (NSBA Direct Affiliote) 

As o result of the reduced ollotment to gas companies, schools moy hove to switch to fuel 
oil heoting on the coldest doys of the yeor "so thot other custoiiiers of the gos compony who 
do not have alternote fuel supplies con be kept worm." This is not expected to be more 
thon 10-15 doys out of the winte-, ond schools feel they have o sufficient fuel oil supply. 

Among the energy conservation meosures token by the district: 

- reduced thermostots 

- turned off heot in unused portions of the buildings, 
including gymnosiums 

- reduced some Interior ond exterior lighting ("Schools Hike Lunches, 
Lower Heot," by Lorry Dole Keeling, Martinsville, Virginio, 
Bulletin, November 13, 1973) 

Norfolk City School District, Norfolk, Virginia (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

District has implemented these energy conservation steps: 

- reduced thermostots 

- reduced vehicle speeds 

- encouroged cor pools 

- improved scheduling of deliveries 
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Superlnferdent has expressed to the school board its view fhaf a four day school 
week or an extended Chrisfmas vacation may not reall/ save energy, would cause 
problems lafer in the year, and may not be educationally sound. ("No School 
Cutback By Fuel Shortage." by Gary Dalton, Norfolk, Va., Virginian Pilot, 
November 16, 1973) 



WASHINGTON 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction last July suggested the following: 

- reduce field trips by 25 to 50 percent 

- eliminate bus stops which were not one-half mile apart 

- eliminate oil weekend ski bus runs, some primary and 
kindergarten runs, and ad out-of-state trips ("Schools 
Face Fuel Shortage," by Betsy Trainor, Walla Walla, 
Wash., Evening Union-Bulletin, November 16, 1973) 

Seattle Public Schools , Seattle, Washington (NSBA Direct Affiliate. Information 
sent 11/27) 

Uncertainty about possible cutbacks in busing services after the first of the year. 
(Busing services are contracted with two corriers.) 

Since early summer the district has been engaged in efforts to reduce the 
consumption of electrical energy and other resources. The original goal of 
a 10 percent or greater reduction in utitities use has been reestablished at 
20 percent, since, through September, the district achieved a 10 percent 
reduction in the use of electricity; an 11 percent reduction in water con- 
sumption; and a 15 percent reduction in the use of gasoline. 

The district Committee for Conservation of Energy Resources is focusing its 
efforts upon: 

- reducing urilities use 

- providing educational programs in conservation 

- cooperating with communit/-w'o'e efforts to inform the 
public and implement conservation efforts 

School Bcxard supports the present administrative efforts, but no Board action is 
anticipated unless major changes in district policy become issues. 

Walla Walla School District *140, Walla Walla, Washington (NSBA Direct Affiliate) 

Lock of gasoline for school buses "moy be o problem" in the neor future. District is 
brocing itself for o possible gasoline shortoge. Fuel used by the district is purchosed 
this year on the contracts between the county government and a gasoline company. 
Previously, the supply was assured until January 1974. District has since been assured 
the schools will be able to make purchases on the county contracts after the first of the 
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Bus runs hove been consolidofed fhis yeor fo fhe poinf thof "nof one more 
sfudent could fif on our buses." Admlnlsfrotors hove set prionXes on field 
trips and extracurricular activities that require school transportation. 

Committees established in each of the schools to recommend savings on 
"If'ctricity have been fallowed by similar committees to recommend savings 
on fuel. ("Schools Face Fuel Shortage,'* by Betsy Troinor, Walla Walla, 
Wash., Evening Union-Bulletin, November 16, 1973) 



WEST VIRGINIA (Telephone interview 11/29) 

The Governor of West Virginia expects no major problems or energy restrictions, since 
West Virginia is a major cool producing state. 

The West Virginia School Boards Association is cooperating with the Governor's 
office, the s^ate depar^men^ of education, and other education groups in energy 
conservation measures. 



WISCONSIN (Information sent 11/26) 

State anticipates a 15 to 20 percent shortage of fuel ail. ("Wisconsin Fuel Oil 
Shortage is Severe," Chicago Tribune, December 1, 1973) 

Suppliers are not entering bids, but ore providing fuel equal to 1972-73 and on a 
current market price basis. "We ore not aware of any school that has hod to shut 
down, but we have hod schools that hove been very close." 

Wis consin Association of School Boards, Inc., along with the Deportment of 
Public Instruction, has beerk working closely with the state Emergency Energy 
Assistance Commissioner. WASB has recommended to focal districts that they 
issue directives on conserving energy, and to keep extensive records of their 
energy conservation efforts. In Wisconsin, schools in emergency need of 
fuel will hove higher priorities if they hove a record of cooperation. The 
Association hopes to issue further detailed recommendations in cooperation 
with the Department of Public Instruction. 

State Energy Commissioner has given schools "one of the highest priorities, 
and soys, in fact, schools may be used as emergency housing in critical 
situations." As of November 23, schools ranked 11th on a list of 12 
priority groups for the use of petroleum products. 
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WYOMING 

Washakie County, School District No. 1, Worlond, Wyoming (NSBA Direct Affiliate, 
Informatiort sent 1 1/26) 

The major problem to date is gasoline. '* Our shortest activity trip is 30 miles, 
our overage is 150 miles one way, and this definitely creates a fuel problem 
for ^e^u^n^ng vehicles." 

Fuel conservation actions include: 

- limiting school buses to 50 miles per hour 

- lowering thermostats from 78° to 72° 
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Sources of fhe newspaper headlines pictured on fhe front cover of fhis report, 
from leff to riglit: 

Ludowici, Ga., News 11/13 
Morganton, N.C., News Herald 11/15 
Plattsmouth, Neb., Journal 11/15 
Peoria, IIL, Morning Journal Star 11/20 



Sources of the newspoper headlines pictured on the back cover of this report, 
from left to right: 

Seymour, Iowa, Herald 11/15 

Lafayette, Ind., Journal & Courier 11/20 

Providence, R.I., Journal-Bulletin 11/17 

Pueblo, Colo., Star-Journal 11/15 

Arroyo Grande, Calif., Times-Press-Recorder 11/14 

Manitowoc, Wise, Herald-Times 11/21 

Carthage, N.Y., Republican Tribune 11/15 

Defiance, Ohio, Crescent-News 1 1/21 

York, Pa., Dispatch 11/19 

Somerset, Mass. , Spectator 1 1/8 

St. Joseph, Mich., Herald-Press 11/20 
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Senator Pell. Actually, tliori* is no roason in tlic world why schools 
should not clianirc (licir tinics. I)ayli<i:lit siivin<r time does not moan 
tlie scliools necessarily have to ^o witli them. Tlicy can move forward 
an hour if it is more convenient. 

Mr. Wkuu. Except, as T pointed out, the other operations in our 
society, the worlyin^: hours for parents witli the new time chancre. 

Senator Pem.. Most parents have y:onc to work before the children 
fzo to .school in any case, aud tlu^v is no reason why the local school 
boards shoidd not change the tinu* of tlie school. 

Mr. Weur. We have foimd that this has been u point of consider- 
able discussion in the school board nieetinfrs. Some of them have 
moved to set their opening time back an hour. Some have even com- 
promised on ^roinj^ to a half hour change. 

Senator Pell. I am curious. 

Were any of you consulted by the administration in connection 
with ener^ problems, not necessarily by the Office of Energy, what- 
ever it is, but by HEW in this matter? 

Dr. Wise. Senator Pell, if I might answer that to some degree, we 
are very concerned about this, and we have had consultation with 
HEW inasmuch as we have given them our concerns and we have tried 
to work with them. 

As far as any real input and as far as any consiiltation with the 
Energy Office, we have had none. 

Senator Pell. On the other hand, HEW basically is your advocate. 

Dr. Wise. We have brought our concerns to them. We have tried 
to do that to the other branches and have not been able to do so. 

APPOIXTMEXT ARR.\XGEr) 

Senator Javits. Would you yield? 

I have just called Mr. Sawhill, deputy to Mr. Simon, and they 
would be very glad to meet with you. And if you would be good 
enough to let us 

Dr. Wise. We would be very happy to meet. 

We have been trying since August to get this established. 

Senator Javits. All you have to do is appear here and it is done. 

Senator Sciiwkiker. At least, this heaving energized the Energ\' 
Office. 

Senator Pell. Senator Javits. 
Senator Javits. T have no questions. 

I just arranged this, Mrs. Wise. You are certainly right, and we will 
do it right away. 

I was very interested in the tradeoffs that you gentlemen aud Mrs. 
Wise have indicated, that this is not a simplistic proposition, by clos- 
ing your school you do not necessarily save overall energy. You might 
waste it. 

I deeply believe that that is one of the things you ought to advise 
the Energy Office on so that we do not proceed in these things in some 
elementary way which could be very foolhardy. 

I like very much what you all said on that, and yon should guide it. 

Mr. Salmox. Earlier in the testimony, I believe, when Dr. Ottina 
was testifying, someone raised the question about whether there would 
be a social cost attached to havin*; students at home. 
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I would like to v\to for the iiiforinjition of tlio conuiiitteo a study 
that was done in Sacraniouto, Calif., when I wns snperintondent in 
that disti-ict, in which we joineil with the local i)oIice department in 
enforcing? the compulsory attendance laws very intensely in certain 
areas of the disti'ict. In (loinn: that, we wei'e able'to reduce thedaylicrht 
crime, which was essentially a crime a^rainst [)roperty, by 15 percent. 

I think it is si<j:nificant that when you have youn^ [)eople at home, 
without structured pro<>:ranis for them to en<i:u<^e in, hut they may 
find—some of them nuiy find socially destructive ways to en<^a<?e their 
time. 

Senator J.vyrrs. Also, what you said about the priority be <j:iven to 
education, it is true, but I think our people in the Congress wish for 
priority ^iven to employment. 

There are lots of priorities which, inunediatelv after the top pri- 
ority, and certainly education should fi^rnre very, very hi^h — there- 
fore, again this is a point which I hope you will re<rister effectively 
with the authority. 

Mr. Bentox. Coidd I react to that? If you closed down the schools, 
you are not just closing down schools for elementary and seconclary 
youngsters, but you ai^e closing down for a number of* adult users. 

In the State of Iowa, we have a population under 2 million. Last 
year, we had 240,000 adidts in our continuing adult education program 
in our community colleges. 

As you take a look at employment issues, there is no question that 
there is fxoing to be some changes in employment as a result of the en- 
ergy crisis. You certainly do not want to dismantle that agency in our 
society that can contribute the most to retraining the adult population. 

Senator Javits. I am the author of the adult education bill. Believe 
me, I am with you on that one. 

Senator Pell. Senator Schweiker. 

Senator Sciiwkiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think all of you have made very good practical points about how 
some sacrifices can be made without curtailing your basic educational 
responsibilities. I certainly concur also with the" rest of your testimony 
that up till now, in terms of what has come out of the" Energy Office, 
education has been too low a priority. 

You can certainly count on this committee and all of us to make 
sure that education will be given the priority this committee feels 
it deserves, 

I think the other point that impresses me is that you said the one 
thing you do not want to sacrifice in your cutbacks is what you vari- 
ously described as educational momentum. Interrupting the momen- 
tum of a child's learning is far more serious than some of the other 
small things you can do that probably would save as much energy and 
yet not disrupt this educational momentum. 

I think that is a very irood point and one that I would think the 
Energy Office would not think of right off. 

I think the meeting that Senator Javits has helped energize here is 
a good one. 

I think that this committee can see that the goal is a very good one, 
l>otli reasonable and realistic. 

I do not have any more questions, but I think it has been very 
helpful to have this testimony. Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Pkll. Thank you. 

Mr. Salmon. There is one additional item tliat I think the com- 
mittee needs to concern itself with. 

Dr. Webl) and I wei*e talking before we testified, and he identified 
a i)roblem that I think is of great importance, that is that although 
the schools have been allocated gasoline for transportation, many 
times wlien they seek bids for tliat gasoline, no one bids. That was 
tlic reason that in my testimony I suggested that schools be guaranteed 
the amount allocated Ixu-ause, if I understand the allocation of gaso- 
line properly, it is going down a certain hierarchy, and the service 
station at the end gets what is left. 

However, if some distributor decided it was more advantageous 
profitwise to not hid on a school allocation so that it could be trans- 
ferred to another different level, it seems to me significant that schools 
bo guaranteed whatever their allocation might be. 

Mr. Weuu. Further on that, a detail in my full statement, not only 
do we have this in regard to jiricing, but many school districts are 
finding that they cannot get a bid period from a supplier to furnish 
fuel to the school systems. And this is very serious. 

It has a tremendous impact on the budgets. 

Senator Pki,i,. I am aware of this. This is true all over the country, 
as you point ont. 

I thank yon all very much indeed. 

Our next Panel on Higher Education consists of Stephen K. Bailey, 
vice president. American Council on Education; and Layton Olson, 
legislative director. Xational Student Lobby. 

Dr. Bailey, thank you very much for being here, and welcome to 
this subcommittee. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN K. BAILEY, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, AND LAYTON OLSON, LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL STUDENT LOBBY, A PANEL ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr. Bailey. Senator Pell, thank you very much, and members of 
the committee. 

I am Stephen K. Bailey, vice president of the American Council on 
Education. 

It is an honor to be able to make my first congressional appearance 
in my new role before this distinguished subcommittee. Your demon- 
strated sensitivity to the needs of American postsecondary education, 
and especially to the problems of needy students, has been exemplary. 

As you are well aware, the American Council's own posture on edu- 
cational priorities has been informed and in part shaped by this sub- 
committee's, and especially, Mr. Chairman, by your dedication to the 
inseparable causes of equality and quality in American colleges, uni- 
versities, and postsecondary schools and institutes. 

I will not take the time to read the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. The full statement will be printed in the record at 
the conclusion of your testimony. 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Chairman, there are only two or three points that 
I wish to make. 
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One is that Micro is no genoralization that can easily be made about 
post secondary o(hioation and the energy crisis. 

There arc some laboratories that need to have constant steady tem- 
peratures. There are other places where obviously, higher education 
can and will lower thiM'inostats. 

I think one of the main points to be made — and I try to spell this 
out in the testimony — is that tluMv aiv certain categories of students, 
notably part-time students, and particularly women, who might be 
hurt very severely if adult education opportunities, extension courses 
and whatnot are cut back as a result of energy allocations. 

We hope that when the questions of allocation arise — if we ever 
come to rationing — that this danger will be borne in mind. 

The main proolem which I think we must emphasize for you and 
your subconnnittee is that the energy crisis is not a short-range prob- 
lem. Tn the long haul, we, sir, are genuinely frightened by what we see. 

In our small building, the fuel costs are running 31 percent above 
the 1973 level. 

Senator Pell. It may be a small building, but from the amount of 
paper generated from it, I think it is larger than the Empire State 
Building. 

Mr. Bailey. From recent statistics, we may expect any additional 
35 to 40 percent increase. 

Using that as a measure, we look at the problem of a complex uni- 
versity, like New York University, for example, whose fuel consump- 
tion tallies more than $1 million a year. 

As you know. New York University is typical of many institutions 
that have been in severe financial distress, running annual deficits of 
many^ millions of dollars. By Herculean efforts, NYU has cut every 
conceivable budget to the bone, including closing of the engineering 
college, and the sale by NYU of one entire campus. 

What these increased costs of power are going to do to the economic 
state of postsecondary education, frankly, is hard to imagine. 

To be sure, these costs are going to affect our entire economy and 
the energy that supports it. Most of these cost increases in the gen- 
eral economy can, however painfully, be passed on to the consumer. 

However, with tuition, which many institutions must char :re, al- 
ready sky high and in danger of pricing higher education out of the 
market for an increasing number of students, we do not see price in- 
creases as a viable solution. 

A corollary concern is that the other chief source of revenue, at least 
for private institutions, namely private philanthropy and income from 
endowments, are equally threatened. And I need not emphasize to you 
the importance of what has happened as far as gifts of appreciated 
securities are concerned. I can only say that our best estimate is that 
the decline in the economy will mean a very substantial decrease in 
support from private sources for higher education. 

The equilibrium between income and expense is a fragile one. 

Looking ahead, the Congress and our State legislators may well 
have to examine possible solutions to postsecondary education's fi- 
nancial crisis that go far beyond any public policy yet conceived. 

The time may be hear at hETid when some substantial additional 
public underwriting of both private and public postsecondary edu- 
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cation in America — similar to arrangements that exist in every other 
advanced industrial nation in the world — may have to be put into 
effect. The American Council is already at work on responsible de- 
signs for such a major shift in public policy. 

As we move forward, and as congressional hearings begin in ad- 
vance of the odurationnl aniondnients bill of 1075, wc will need, Mr. 
Chairman, the continuing concern and support of this committee. 

My final point is that if there are needs that higher education has, 
there, are also contributions v/hich liigher education can make to the 
energy crisis. The basic point here is that when one looks at tlie energy 
problem in the context of the decade ahead and in the context of all 
the interrelated problems, world population, food supply, and en- 
vironmental quality, for example, solutions, or approaclies to solutions, 
cannot l>e produced without trained intelligence, by scientific advances, 
and by technological innovation. 

Our national capacity in these areas rests on the sustained excellence 
of the Nation's universities. 

Recall how the World War II research and development effort and 
the space program were manned ? They drew on the product of uni- 
versities over the HO years preceding the crises. The same will be true 
of the unforeseen and unforeseeable difficulties that we will encounter 
over the next 10, oO or 100 years. 

We are still learning what a famous philosopher saw with profound 
insight: "Any nation which does not value trained intelligence is 
doomed." 

The lesson that we should have learned by now is that in support of 
students, of research, and of the universities themselves, wc must keep 
a steady coui^e. Sharp and sudden cuts in support in these areas in 
response to transient forces impair the capacity of the system to meet 
long-range needs. 

The same is true of sudden large increases directed to highly special- 
ized ends. 

So, our plea is for stability and flexibility in support, not for the 
sake of the students, the faculty or the universities, but for the sake of 
the country. 

Again, I am grateful for your interest and for your attention. 

Senator Pel^. Thank you. Dr. Bailey. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bailey follows:] 
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• ir. Cuairm.in 'and nu'iulu'i >; ot Liu,' suluuiiiin i t t u'u* : 

1 M\\ Slu'plKMi K. Bailey, vii'i* pri-siJu'iU >i| LIk* <\itior ii-aii Council 
on KducaLlon. Ic is an honor Co be .ibU' to mako my first congressional 
appearance in my new role before this J is l inguisNoJ suDcomniiLiec. Your 
demons c raced sensitivity Co che needs or /American p^s Lsccondary uducaLi(jn, 
and especially co chu problems of needy studencfi, lias oeen exemplary. A.s 
you are well aware, che <\nerican Council's own poscurc oti uducacional priori Lies 
has been inlormed and i;'. pare siiaped by ttiis subconuni l cue 's (and, especially, 
.•Ir. Chairman, by your) dedication C(» che inseparable causes uf equality and 
quaiicy in /Xmerican coiieges, universi c ies , and pos tsecondary schoois and 
institutes. Your Immediate Interest in the current and prospective impact 
of che energy crisis upon all of postsecondary education is simply another 
example of your concinuing sensitivity and deep concern. On behalf of the 
American Council on Education I 'vjish to express my heartielt thanks. 

We have been crying ac ACE co keep abreasc of che energy developmencs 
as chey unfold from day co day and to communicate wich our members in cwo 
different ways. Up to the present time, most of the decistor.-maktng abuut 
energy policy has centered in Washingcon, and we are trying to convey chose 
decisions to the field as rapidly as possible. If and when more rebponsibi 1 ity 
is shifted to the states and regions, our task of serving as a cominun i cat ions 
agent is going co be substantially more complex. Our second task nis been 
to keep our members informed about what other institutions aro doing to meet 
emergencies in the hope that a bright idea developed jn one campus may be useful 
to others. 
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I should like Lj ni.ikf suvi.'r,il ubsorvat ions l;kiL n.iy bo usit'tul to 
you jiw your co I ItJ.imiL's m Liu' CtMigruss. iuii'tii^i i.A\ \ iw pt-rioj ol ^r'oat 
uiu-or t.i iiicy — tho li.ivs iinnL'J i.iLuly .iMoi tno l*i l-s i n t .iniuuMuod l*n.i;ii.' ( u\ 
Wa^o-I'riof contri)ls--wo ur^od upon tin.' ' tvo riimoni tin.' itt'od lu roi.o>;ii i /o 
|M),s tsi" iMiil.jry fduiuUion .is a ciuiLc unitiUL- out ».'r pr i s». , ".villi prnljlnns very 
ilifl'croiU 1 roin Llioso ouruuutorud by oLlu r >.o». Lors ol our oi oimmy . I am 
happy t" say that this proposition w.jy rucogn zod cjuickly by iltoso in ai.Lfiorlcy. 
Higher educat ion--boLli public and prlv.itc--was c roared .la n distinct entity, 
and soluLion.j were re.iciiod tnat I boliuvu rn.!t tlie nuods both tlie GovernmLMiL 
and our institutions. 

As the ti imeiis i ons of tliu onor>;y crisis were rovtMled, it was <jur 
t irsL inc I iii.it ion to su^;Hest an analogous approacli .ind to urge that once 
.i^ain we be treated .is jn enterprise separate and apart t roni v)tlu'r sectors. 
In n\j way d-> I Imply that we believe Wt- should be accorded special priorities. 

recognised from the start that first concern should be ac orded lu tiie 
minimum essentials — food, siielter, tu-.ilth, and above all trie nation's 
production -lapacity in a robt.ist econuriy that must pruvide ^obs. .MI -•■ 
sought, and all we will seek, is proper recognition f>t the importanc»j u: 
pos tsecondary education in any a), ig.iment of pr ior i t ies--below the list I 
have sugjjested, but above other activities that could be classified as 
nonessent ial , 

The nation has learned a lot these last lew weeks about tlie 
interrelatedness of our economy. There is almo.sL a .'I.irii-' Antoinette "let-em- 
eat-cake" quality about some of our paradoxes that .see, for example, oil rigs 
shut down for lack of fuel to ruii til em. We at ACK have .ilsu learned a lot 
that should have b'^en obvious about tiie complexity and t raord ina ry diversity 
of our :>y3Lem ot higher education. We liave come to the (:orK:lusion tliat in 
this energy situation, unlike the economic controls situation, it would make 
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.il;n.>f>L wo si-nsf Li' Li'tMi j>»>'i L.-i^'i :>nj.n . ^ i.i,.uiiMi as .in fiUiLy. hu- pfol)loi;w 

I t U III 1 .»a . .i:ul tin'v li-i v .>,t.-!)cr .1 1 i ,\i i i .m . 

Wi' ihLiik Wl' lmii .it bfsL sort L;if pmb I l-iiii. i;;t<' Lwci l>r-.iJ c Jttr>;ol■i^•^>-- 
Llu.• imiiifJ L.it t' luu'S 'i;jL cilL i\)r ad no.' ,•;.> I uL 1 »n-i , .hk: ic'u^-:ori;i >'aotv LU.tL 
are lar nu)r».* SfrLuus in Llu'ir impl Lv'/U ions . I.ct illusLiati.' iivnn. 

In tlic siiorL tun, il" in>5 l i t u L ions can i;fL a i airly precise i ix on 
the amount <>t energy thev nre to be illtKMtevi, Lliev .:an in nuniv iustancts 
siL*jusl their operati.MiJi a«:co rd in.; I y . mus, ve riet t;i my i t i in t i uns adjusting 
their weekly seiiedii 1 e.s ny concent rat in>; classes dnrinj; ci.iy I i>',ti t honrs and 
siiuttinv; down tlie academic plant over weekends. liut t;u'>,e seemingly obvious 
.nul easy Sv>lntions rai'^t: problems of tneir own. Most students .ire totally 
dependent on sunner jobs to iielp meet tiie costs 01 t;u<ir educatiLMi. Ihit 
puts .1 distini-t lltiiil :in th'j ability oi ins t i ttiL ions to adjust t}i,''i»* calend^is. 
The elimination it ni»;ht and weekend r lasses would alr;n»sL deitray opportunities 
tor part-ti:Tio siudetiti, who number in tnu milliLiiir^, and in tact tney ni;^' 
outnumber tuU-tinie students, .md .viios*.- needs bntl; v..>ti in the c:on^ress and 
wu in academia have inc reas i n>;ly recoi^'iiz-ed. Women, particularly, could bu 
hart by any substantial reduction in part-time edui .it ioiia I * tpp** r t tnii ty . 

Let nie sui^^t-st anothei" probUin that defi-.'^ ,'i-n'.:r.j ! i /..it i on . A very 
lar>iw- percent a^;e , probably well over iialf, ut' all stn.iL-nts in p(j-i tsecondary 
education commute to seiiool. In larK"-' urban ccnttirz. vitii good public 
transportation the energy shortage is creating d i t f icu i t ies , but ttiey are 
not insurmountab !«_' . Students can ride buses and form car pools, leaving 
« nst Ltut ioi^s to ponder how to pay off their bonded indebtedness on hal l -empty 
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l>.irkiiw; lots. (i .iiii n,»t bi-in^; uicct -uis; tliis is .1 M tnuK. .ujnmi.; but 
w»- h.ivr priili.'d our-.*'! vi-, , .iiul pruprrlv, .it Liu- iK-v.- oi a l.jr;;i- nulworr; 
oi I iitTUTiuni ty cull^•K^.■^. Lii.it iKive bruu^lii }HJ^, ist'<-oiuJ.i rv i ilui.jinm wilhiu r<-Mi h , 
cv:otu»mii-.»l ly .iiid plus i < m 1 ly , oi most oi nur populaLion. M.my 01 tliusi- arc- 
in rur.il an-as wLtli ILtile or no pubU.- L raM>ipa r t at ion . aiiO llity st-rvi- a 
population scatLerud around the iiist i tiiL iun up lu a radius o| yj or /'y iiiiK s. 
If wo come to gasoline rationing, wl' muril take a hard hjuk al giving', priority 
statUii to Jitudiinrs in thii: lattL^r ^roup, ^>vcn tihra^f. it wouid nako no scnsi: 
to give Hucii priority to ail commuting students sinply hucausu tiiuy cummutt'. 

What I iiave just said applies equally to extension students. The 
associ.it dean of tht- University of California Lx tension nas written us: 
"Our extension division serves a hu^l- ^ooi^jraphicai area, 
rn-jch of it ot low population density* so oar uaraHueS are quite 
dependent on gasoline. Mso, our instructional staff travul 
considerable distances at times in ordei" Lo tal'.t: t;ie courses to 
where the people are located. Naturally, we are vitally intcrcslci 
in seeing that federal and state regulations regarding gasoline 
consumption make provision for extension students, most of whom 
drive to class over greater distance areas than the "usual" student. 
For many of our enrol lees our courses are important for them as 
professionals and in some cases proviiie salary an(i [iri^mot iona 1 
incentives. This extension division processes 20,0(J0 individual unroli- 
menta . " 

As 1 indicated earlier and for reasons I have tried tn illustrate, 
we di> not believe it is possible to ).;t.'nerali2e about th^ probU'n:= a.-.u needb of 
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l>,)s Ls».'«-(Hul.i ry oJutMl i <»i» . It follows lu/;uMlly ihai wii i U .ci'Lua i^.j-,;. 
w;u itlt; 1 im.'S musL t-omc out ol Washiugion, tiu* apjuMi.-^ pr>). ■.v;Li;i;i Lii ■)«.■ 
h.isLv: f»uideiines must be deK'gaL».:iI i '' itu- sLat».';. .nhj portuipr, cv».n L>t 
smaller oV <.»v>vcrnmcut - A viniv' rsily wliosi.' batii*. s»>vit ot^ o{ \."iiv.'i-^y is fo.il 

in in ii Kir diflorcnt sitaaLion Tron piii.' whii.ii nius L roly on NuinlK-r Six oil 
with .1 baok-up oi I nt cr ruptdb K- natural ^as whii-h will iu» longer In* avail. cbU-. 
Tlic lariji'^t consumt-r o\ energy on the !'f iiv: eton vaiiipiis rri i^w plaiLiin.i piiysics 
laboratory, the Lhic-l purpose ui whiiti is to i*oniiu<-t suarih :.. ihc duveLopnieiit 
ot new souri-es oi energy. Ht^rhaps tlic- Atomic Kner>;y C'linmi ss ion can take icjre 
of thar oiu- , but a ^;re.jt deal of resean h less dram.iti^ bul impurtant to 
Mitnif national ni-eds is being conduiLtd in universities. Some re'inire 
(onst.int temperatures; ..oi c£;i\ably an interrupt icjic or two weeks oc^casiojied 
by .1 c:jmpu;i slmtiliiwd could uestroy a year's investment (j ( time and money. 
t)r a^ain. sucli an Interruption migh' make it impossible to tulfill a contract 
viLh the CovernraenC or other sponge-/ i agencie>'. 

Tho whole point of this recital is to Huy^est that post, secondary 
education is as complex as Che society it serves, and chert: is no pat way of 
lumping it all together and solving its problems. What we Vi^^j^s is ttiat as 
tJew problems are identitied, tliere will be a mt^p av.iilable tiJat can show ns 
tho route tti take .jnd the ce^iter to reach to discuss a solutimi. Secretary 
Weinberger hiis designated an individual at lifc)W with whom we iiave lK:tM working, 
and while it is a bit early to tell, we believe tliis i^ ^;oin^ to be mutually 
helpful. We have been secjking, for exariple, a rulinv; from the (Jffic.e nt 
Pecroleujr Allocation chat would make additional fu».-l .ivailable in subsequent 
motiths for ins t i Cut: ions that snut down tor an extended period of time in 
January. We have not yeC had a response, buC we believe KfiW is supportive oi 
what seems to us a iiensible proposal. Wi? have also found tho Veterans Administration 
entirely cot) po rati vg in altering its regulations so that veterans will not 
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lose their benefits or have them interrupted when an institution extends 

Che Christmas break beyond thirty days. Ail this gives us hope th.it in the 

short run, on a casU-by-case basis, solutions can be found and mutually agreed 
on . 



In our Small building that houses many higher education associations, fuel 

costs are running Ul percejiu doove the January I, 1973 level. The recently published 

allocation regulations indicate that we may expect an additional ^S-'^tO percent 

increase. Using that as measure, wc look at tlie problem of a complex 

university like New York University wiiose fuel consumption tallies mnru than 

$i million per yt»ar, As you know, NYU is typical of many institutions that 

have been in sevttCki financial distress, running annual deficits uf many 

millions of dollars. By herculean efforts that cut every conceivable budget 

to the bone, and even included the closing of the engineering college and 

the sale to New York State of one entire campus. President Hester could 

announce this fall tliat he could see Lighi at the end of the tunnel. What 

the increased costs of power and related needs are going to do to the economic 

state of postsecondary education is hard to imagine. To be sure, these costs 

are going to affect our entire economy and the industry that supports it. 

But most of these cost increases in the general economy can, however painfully, 

be passed on to the consumer. However, witli tuition that many institutions 

must charge already sky high, and in danger of pricing higher education out 

of the market for increasing numbers uf students, we do not see price increases 

as a viable solution. 



Kor the long haul, we are genuineiy frightened at what we see. 
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A corollary concern is that the other chief- sources of revenue, 
at least for private institutions, namely private philanthropy and incooe 
from endowment are equally threatened. Our studies show that the enormous 
preponderance of voluntary support of higher education from individuals comes 
in the form of gifts of $5,000 or more in the form of appreciated securities, 
most of them made in December. One look at the market suggests that 1973 
ia going to be a very lean year. An extension of that market into future 
years could spell economic disaster. 1 know that there are some who feel 
that in the past we have cried wolf over the parlous state oT higher education 
finance. There was a mild sense of euphoria as many institutions pulled 
themselves from the brink of bankruptcy and achieved balanced or near-balanced 
budgets. But whatever equilibrium between income and expense has been achieved 
Is a fragile one. It appears to us that the energy crisis may shatter it. 

Looking ahead, the Congress and our State legislatures may well 
have to examine possible solutions to pos tsecondary education's financial 
crisis that go far beyond any public policy yet conceived. The time may be 
near at hand when some substantial additional public underwriting of both 
public and private pos tsecondary education in Araerica--similar to arrangements 
that exist in every other advanced industrial nation in the world — may have 
to be put Into effect. The Amevican Council is already at work on responsible 
designs for such a major shift in public policy. As we move forward, 
and as Congressional hearings begin in advance of the Educational Amendments 
bill of 1973, we will need, Mr. Chairman, the continuing concern and support 
of this committee. 
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Now in conclusion, let me shift from the needs of higher education 
to what higher education can contribute. The basic point here is that when 
one looks at the energy problem in the context of the decade ahead dttd in the 
context of all of the interrelated problems — world population, food supply, 
and environmental quality, for example ~~ solutions, or approaches to solutions, 
can not be produced without trained intelligence, by scientific advances and 
by technological innovation. Our national capacity in these areas rests on the 
■uatained excellence of the nation's universities. Recall how the World War II 
research ^**.d development effort and the space program were manned. They drew 
on Che product of universities over the 30 years preceding the crises. The same 
will be true of the energy crisis. The same will ^e true of the unforeseen and 
unforeseeable difficulties that we will encounter over the next 10, 50 or 100 
years. We are still learning what a famous philosopher saw with profound 
Insight: "Any nation which does net value trained intelligence is doomed." 
The lesson that we should have learned by now is that in support of students, 
of research and of the universities themselves we must keep a steady course. 
Sharp and sudden cuts in support in these areas in response to transient forces 
Impair the capacity of the system to meet long range needs. The same is true 
of sudden large increases directed co highly specialized ends. So our plea is 
for stability and flexibility in support, not for the sake of the students, 
the faculty or the universities, but for the sake of the country. 

Again, I am grateful for your interest and your attention. 
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Senator Pkll. The next witness is Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Olsox. 1 am Layton Olson, legislative director, National Stu- 
dent Lobby, which represents approximately 800 campuses around 
the country. 

I would like to make two points on how the energy- crisis affects 
sttidents on campus, those things that ntloct student lobs and costs 
based on commuting. 

^ The first effect that I think is here now, and in the future, is what 
IS happening to student jobs as the economy buckles back, and par- 
ticularly how that affects jobs around campuses. 

In particular, I think there is going to be some great need for sup- 
port of work-study program funding, which needs to go up. 

Work-study funding has been sitting at about the same level over 
the last couple of years. That has been eroded pretty badly by in- 
flation. *^ 

There are other instances whore the economy is cutting part-time 
]obs, such as in the Postal Service. 

I^hink this job situation is also very closely related to scheduling 
problems, whether students are able to get summer jobs, and whether 
students will be able to schedule at all during the school year so they 
can schedule their jobs. 

I think that jobs is the biggest thing. 
^ Second to that is the cost of commuting. What we say in tlie Na- 
tional Student Lobby, and particularly when we got the' results back 
from our survey of campuses around the country, which we got back 
from about 100 colleges dui'ing December, was that the effect of the 
T}rice increase at 20 or 30 cents in gasoline per gallon affects the stu- 
dents two or three times as hard as it does the regular commuter, be- 
cause the income of the students is anywhere from betwuen $1,500 and 
$3*000 a year. 

The commuter's income is siibstantially higher. 

I think the priority of going to school should be similar to that of 
going to a job. That means that there needs to be some taking into 
account the fact that a person who is commuting to American Uni- 
versity is going to be hit a lot harder than a person who is commuting 
downtown, that is also in relation to some of the questions about park- 
ing taxes. 

I think that those are two things that hit students right in their 
pocketbooks. I think students are willing, just like every other section 
of society, to try to comprehend just what is happening and is going 
to happen. 

I think one of the things that has happened on campus that really 
needs to be expanded on around the country is something like that 
whi^ch happened in the 1960's, the teach-in. 

Everybody needs to know what is going on. 

I think some of the things that will begin to surface is that it is 
not just a question of the supply and the question of cuttinfi: back 10 
or 20 percent. The big thing is setting there right now which nobody 
will quite look at is what is going to happen with the balance of 
payments. 

We are facing a restructuring of the entire financial system of the 
country if we do not take leadership right now. I think that is the 
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clear implication of every student symposium or teach-in around the 
country. 

I thmk students are willing to make contributions to energy con- 
servation as well as everyone else. 

The last thing relates to the question of participation by students 
and every other element in the planning of energy policy. 

There has been a program put forward to put a billion in en- 
ergy research and development. 

1 have looked at the names of all the people contributing to the pro- 
osed program, and the names are of people who are trying to pro- 
uce things and who do not have a very good concept, or do not really 
deal with financial questions^ or with the psychology of this country 
which has been very, very highly consumptive oriented. 

I would like to close on that point. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 
. I want to congratulate you, and thank you too, on the lobbying 
]ob for basic grants about a year or 2 ago. 

Mr. Olson. We will continue to work with appropriations every 
year. 

Senator Pell. I hope you can continue to make them fulfill the ex- 
pectations we have. 

I think when it comes to commuting and to transportation in the 
schools, you are absolutely right in regard to comnmting to schools, 
junior colleges, nonresidential colleges, and this is goim;, to be a very 
real fact in the student's cost of attendance. 

On the other hand, there are some residential colleges whe^^^e I would 
think the use of automobiles could be sharply restricted. 

I know I went to one where we were prohibited from having auto- 
mobiles for all 4 years that we were there, and we managed to survive 
very handily, depending on the railroad and the bus services. 

This is an approach purely for residential colleges. 

Mr. 0>LsoN. I think most students would agree with that, that that 
could be helpful. 

Senator Pell. Going to Dr. Bailey for a second, I was struck by the 
fact that you were pointing out that there had to be a broad look at 
the whole picture. You could not separate any elements out, not only 
the national picture, but it is almost an international picture. 

What we really have is a four-legged stool with energy, food, popu- 
lation and the oceans, all of these interacting into each other. 

'What one nation does with regard to the production of food affects 
the population in another, and so on. 

Mr. Bailey. Knowing your interest and Senator Javits' interest in 
the field of international education, you may be interested in knowing 
that one of the things the American council is r resently doing is con- 
ducting in cooperation with the Department of 'State task forces made 
up of both academic and Government officials. One of these task forces 
is looking at the possibility of transnational, collaborative research 
on the kinds of problems we are talking about here this morning: 
matters like energy and the environment. We hope, out of our task 
force activities, will come a series of reports useful to national policy- 
makers. 
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Senator Pkll. 1 i\m ^lad, because it is fantastic, with the way tech- 
nolojrj- has been broken down, the world is still a completely compart- 
mentalized world, based on national frontiers. 

Senator Javits. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much what is bein^r 
said here, and I would only suggest that if there is atill any need in 
this field from elementary and secondary education lo meet with the. 
ener/iy autliorities, and iiF there is any problem about it, I hope you 
will let the cliairman or myself know. 

Mr. Bailey. Senator Javits, I appreciate that very mt/ch. 

Senator Javits. We do not want to be volunteers or thrust any meet- 
ings on you or on them. 

If there is a problem of communication, let the chairman know or let 
me know. 

Senator Pkll. I would add that the ranking minority member has 
better communication, I think, on this matter tnan the chairman. 
The final witness is Dr. Ann Scott. 

STATEMENT Or DH. ANN SCOTT, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
LEaiSLATXON, NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN 

Dr. Scott. Senator Pell, I will summarize very briefly. 

Senator Pkll. I thank you very much indeed, your statement will 
be included in the record at the conclusion of your testimony. 

Dr. Scott. I will read only my recommendations and implications I 
made from my testimony. 

I represent the National Organization for Women. Our concern with 
the effect of the enerjry crisis on women and girls in the education in- 
dustry includes a numfier of areas : 

One, the effect gasoline rationing could have on women as both 
teachers and learnei-s, particularly those who are part time. 

Two, the effect possible school closings could have on working 
women. 

Three, the participation of feminists in local. State, and National 
energy planning bodies. 

In the area of higher education, concerning possible gasoline short- 
ages, it has been our experience, and as the table appended to my testi- 
mony will show, that the incidence of women as consumers of higher 
educational part time services is growing disproportionately compared 
to that of men. Part time services are the ones«i'hich generally require 
commuting. 

We are very concerned that gasoline rationing or possible gasoline 
price increases not be allowed to disproportionately affect women par- 
ticularly those who are attempting to come back into the education 
world and to increase their employment chances for later in life. 

Another concern that we have is that women who are employed in 
the higher education world not be dispropoi'tionately affected. I used 
to work at the State University of New York at Buffalo, where I was 
on the faculty. Many faculty wives who were barred by employment 
rules taught in night schools, satellite campuses, and adult education, 
which are more peripheral forms of employment in educational world 
than full-time faculty. 
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If there are ??chool closing, or if there are curtailments of educa- 
tional services, 1 liope very sincerely tliat tlie universities will be ad- 
monished to make certain that those curtailments do not dispropor- 
tionately affect these women. 

Another concern that has not been expressed this morning, but 
that T feel is one that I certainly should express, is that there be no 
curtailment of lighting in the evening on campuses, in areas which 
could increase the chances of rape — a crime which is increasing on 
campuses, and in urban areas, and against women who venture down 
to night school in urban areas. 

Now, getting back to possible school closings, I will not read my 
grumpy arguments about what happened in tlie State of Maryland, 
but I would like to point out, as has been mentioned this morning, that 
the possible effect of school closings could mean a particular hardship 
on women. 

Aceoi'ding to the Hnreau of Labor statistics the number of mothers 
in the United States with children from the ages of 6 to 17 — public 
school age— was 14,538,000 in March 1969, of whom 50,7 percent 
worked — over half. 

It is my feeling that when groups of men planning to cope with 
fuel shortages decide to close the public schools or shorten their hours, 
they are acting on the assumption that every child in school has a 
mother at home in a ruffled apron, dispensing cookies and milk. The 
statistics prove them wrong. 

There are other concerns, too, for women who work. Schools 
are intended primarily to educate children. However, they also 
inadvertently serve as child care facilities. Considering calendar 
adjustments, we must take into account rot only the impact on 
education, but also child care aspects of the school's. 

Finally, I would like to get to the point of the participation of 
feminists in local. State, and national energy planning bodies. 

I do want to make the point here that because of the possible impacts 
on women I have described, NOW feels it is vital that persons con- 
cerned with women's issues be represented on Government energy 
planning bodies at all levels of Government. This does not mean 
simply appointing women to the planning bodies, because women who 
are appointed may not have these concerns in their minds, whereas 
men may. 

We urge that appoints made of persons, women or men, concerned 
vrith the status of women and the adverse affects the energy crisis 
could have on women. 

Women are over half the population, the sole or major support of 
9 million families. 40 percent of tJie labor force, over half of every 
minority, most of those in j)overty, and those most in poverty in this 
country. It is vital that their concerns be represented to the Govern- 
ment in planning for energy shortages. 

Finally, I should like to get to the recommendations on page 6 of 
mv testimony. 

1 have some additions to make to that. 

In the event of public school calendar adjustments, we hope's, short- 
ened school week wotild include also a shortened work week. Schools 
should not be forced to bear more of the burden than other sectors of 
the population. 
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If the shortened school week is approved, tlieii employers who do 
not operate on a shortened work week should be strongly encouraged, 
perhaps retjuired, to provide child care facilities, or arrangements for 
their working parents. 

Third, if schools arc required to close down for a period of time, 
then certain schools should remain open and serve as child care cen- 
ters. This could be accompanied by appeals to employers to arrange 
child care so that a mininunn lunnber of schools would need to be used. 

Assiimhig timt the full time employees of the school system woidd 
continue to be paid, they could be used to staff these centers. Twelve 
month employees, such as psychologists, do not get school holidays, 
and would be available for staffing. 

Also, as needed, teachei's could be assigned on some equitable basis. 

I would like to add to this a thought that came out of the te.sti- 
pioTiy T heard this morning. When schools arc onnned, there should 
be supervision ci school playgrounds earlier in the morning, so that 
parents who choose to can take public transportation, which may re- 
quii'c their leaving home earlier, in preference to driving. 

Foni', in the event that temporary child care centers must be set up, 
the regulations governing such centers might need to be relaxed during 
the period of crisis. 

Five, in any calendar adjustment, part-time workers paid by the 
liour lose pay. These workei*s are cafeteria workers (most, if nor. all, 
women) and bus drivers (predominantly women and blacks). Any- 
one who takes such jobs at such low pay must be desperately in need 
of money. Women are particularly attracted to these jobs because the 
hours coincide with the houi^s their children are in school, NOW 
strongly suggests that these people be paid on days when schools have 
unscheduled closings. 

Further, all school systems in elementary and secondary, as well 
as higher education, should, as part of their affirmative action re- 
quirements not to discriminate, keep statistical track by sex and race 
of all persons whose jobs are affected by curtailment of services through 
cancellation of classes, layoff, or furlough » or any other services con- 
nected with the education industry. 

Finally, those concerned with the energy crisis as it affects women 
should be consulted and represented on all Government bodies plan- 
ning for the energy crisis. This includes the Federal Energ>' Office and 
ITP^W. I assume other women's groups would like to avail themselves 
of the offer that was made to the XEA and the American Council on 
Edttcation. to meet with the Federal Energ>^ Office to bring these ques- 
tions to their attention. 

[The prepaivd statement of Dr. Scott follows:] 
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Senator Pell, T.smbers of the committee, thank you for tit*, opportunity 
to appear here today. 

I am Ann Scott, Vice President for Legislation of the National Organization 
for Women (NOW), and Associate Executive Director of the American Association 
for Higher Education. NOW Is a national civil rights organization composed 
of women and men working to bring women of all races Into the mainstream 
of American life. Founded In 1966, the oldest and largest organization of 
the new feminist wave, NOW has almost 800 chapters, and Is represented In 
all 50 states, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone, plus chapters of American 
citizens In Taiwan, Hong Kong, Paris, and Belgium. 

From early In our organizational life, NOW has been concerned with the 
rights of women and girls at all levels of education, 'joth as students and 
as employees of educational systems and Institutions. My first job In NOW 
was to form the tIC V Compliance Task Force, and to develop In 1970 our Academic 
Discrimination Kit. which Included the first affirmative action program ever 
written for women in any Industry. Our energetic Higher Education Task Force 
Is headed by Dr. Sllen Morgan of Princeton Junction. 

Our concern wlt'i the effect of the energy crisis on women and girls In 
the education Industry Includes a number of areas: 

1. The effect gasoline rationing could have on women as both teachers * 
and learners, particularly those who are part-time. 

2. The effect possible school closings could have on working women. , 

3. The participation of feminists in local, state and natlOi^al energy 
planning bodies. 

I. Possible gasoline shortages ; 

NOW is deeply concerned that the gasoline shortage could affect women who 
use educational services that require commuting. These would Include urban 
or community college, and part-time students. In each of the-^e categories 

where we have data, we find women to be increasing consumers at a 
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dlsproportlonaLe rate as an examination of tne appended table will show. 

While men consumers of Higher Educational services still outnumber women, 
the gap is closing. In 2 year units (largely community 1972-73 colleges 
which serve commuter business) , the growth rate between for women as com^ 
pared to men was 14. 22* to 8.3%, fDr full-time was 9% to 5.82 In universities 
where the part-time student is largely a commuting student, the growth rate 
ot part-time women students between 1972-73 was 62 compared to 1.92 for men. 
So we see that: women more and more are using services which would be likely 
to require them to cqoimute to campuses. Thus the appeal of Mr. Simon to 
"students" to stop driving to campuses could disproportionately disadvantage 
women, particularly the older woman student who may be in the suburbs and 
less likely to know other students with whom she could form a car pool. 
Frequently these women see a return to coIIp^^ a means of entry Into 
the job market, and thus curtailment of their educational opportunities 
could mean curtailment of their employment opportunities as well. 

Finally, night lighting should noc be curtailed In such a way or In 
such places as to increase the danger of rape on campuses. 

Further, though I have not been able to uncover data to support this, 
and can only speak from my own experience as a college professor, I am 
afraid that a gasoline shortage could adversely affect the employmen t of 
women as teachers in night school or Saturday classes. This committee is 
fully aware of the deplorable employment situation of women In the Higher 
Education Industry. In my experience, years of nepotism regulations and 
Institutionalized sexism has resulted in the peripheral employment of women 
as college teachers - in extension and night school programs. At my 
former university, this was a place where wives holding advanced degrees 
but unable to teach on regular faculty appointments because of a nepotism 
rule, could pick up a little work. With women In the classic pattern of 
last hired, first fired, a curtailment of enrollments, closing of classes, ccuid 
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disproportionauely affect these women. 
II. Possible school closings ; 

NOW*s Legislative director for the state of Maryland, Dr. Casey Hlghes, 
stated NOW's concerns that public school closings could adversely affect women 
employed outside the home, very succinctly before the House Environment Com- 
mittee. I quote from a letter she wrote to the subcommittee, the Public 
School Energy Task Force, on the subject: 

"Let me briefly reiterate why NOW feels calendar adjustments could be 
so disruptive. There are a quarter of a million working mothers in 
Maryland. Fifty-one percent of mothers of school age children in 
Maryland work. In metropolitan areas, this percentage is much higher. 
Two thirds of these women work out of pressing economic need, which 
means either that they are the sole support of their families or 
that their Lutal family income does not meet the criteria established 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for even a low standard of 
living for a family of four. For these women's jobs to be placed in 
jeopardy could cause an economic disaster. 

"The schools are intended primarily to educate children. However, 
they also inadvertently serve as child-care facilities. So in con- 
sidering calendar adjustments, you must take into account, not only the 
impact on education, but also the impact on the child-care aspects of 
the schools. 

"For generations women have been raised to sacrifice for others, and 
you will find us quite willing to do so again in this crisis situation. 
However, what you ask us to do must be within the realm of reason, and 
should be a burden commensurate with what men are asked to bear. 
"For each day that children are not ir school, the working mothers 
face the possibility of not attending work. Most women are in low-paying 
jobs which allow little flexibility. They are given an average of ten 
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working days leave a year which they plan Co coincide with scheduled 
school holidays* So you should work under Che assumption chac mothers 
do not have extra leave days chat chey may use. You should also realize 
chat chlld-care Is virtually non-existent. Where It does exist. It costs 
anywhere from ten to twenty dollars a day, which Is more than many women 
make. Also, do not assume that fathers will share this responsibility. 
Deplorable as It may be, chlld-care Is considered to be the mother's 
responsibility and It will be a rare father (If one Is even present) 
who will contribute. When women apply for jobs, they are asked If they 
have children and what arrangements they have made for their care. Fathers 
are not asked these questions. Unfortunately, some mothers may be forced 
Into leaving their children unattended rather than lose their jobs. This 
choice should not have to be 3iade." 
III. The participation of feminists in local , state and national energy 
planning bodies . 

Because of the possibilities I ha^^e described, NOW feels that It Is vital 
that persons concerned with the women's Issues be represented on government 
energy planning bodies at all levels of government. This criterion Is not satis- 
fied simply by the appointment of any woman. Men can be concerned too. Appoint- 
ments must be of persons - women and men - concerned with the status of women 
in this country and the adverse effects the energy crisis could have on us. 

Women are over half the population, over half of our older population, sole 
or major support of 9 million families, 40% of the labor force, over half of 
every minority, most of those in poverty, and those most in poverty in this 
country. It would be unconscionable for governments, state, local, federal, 
not to consult with those familiar with these issues in their planning. But I am 
not hopeful about the concern of government. I quote from the report of Dr. 
Casey Hughes on her experience in Maryland : 

"... In November the Legislature passed a bill granting the governor 
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emergency powers to deal with the energy crisis. At that time, I 
testified before the House Environmental Matters Committee urging an 
amendment to prohibit closing of the schools, discussing the plight 
of the working mother and the lack of women in decision-making posi- 
tions. The Lt. Governor testified against the amendment, stating that 
nothing should be prohibited, that it might become necessary. He stated 
that the Governor's office was sensitive to the plight of working mothers 
and that schools closing would be a last resort. He also assured me 
in private that we did not need to worry, and so did a member of the 
Governor's sEciff = 

"Unbeknownst to me or the public, the Governor then created a Public 
Srhnni Energy lask Force composed mostly of school board presidents and 
school superintendents - 17^ men and 1 womnn ! This group recommended that 
the Christmas vacation be extended three days, which the Governor then 
proclaimed in an executive order. All executive orders relating to the 
energy crisis must be approved by the Joint Committee un Executive, Legis- 
lative and Administrative Review, They held a hearing on Wednesday, 
December 12, Three NOW members testified against the order: Deborah 
Drudge of Montgomery County, Nita Farrell of NPG, and me. We came across 
well and got good media coverage out of it. The vote on the order was 
unanimously in favor. However, when I testified. I suggested that if 
they felt they must approve the order... then they should accompany their 
approval with the following requests to the Governor: 

1. That the Governor publicly urge employers to be understanding of the 
problems the order cieated for working pacenLS and not to penalize them. 

2. That the Governor in the future consider school closing as a low 
priority. 

3. That the Public School Energy Task Force be changed so that it reflects 
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fhe people it affects (women, parents, teachers, students) and that 
it hold open meetings and public hearings. 

4. That the committee go on record now as being opposed to the 4 day 
school week (which the Task Fores is considering) . 

"The Chairman of the committee. Sen, McAuliffe of Montgomery County, 
said these were excellent suggestions and suggested that that they be 
adopted. However, the vice-chairman, Del. Nickman from Queen Anne's 
County, insisted that they discuss and vote on each suggestion separately. 
Then they got bogged down in semantics and extensive discussion of each 
suggestion ...The overall vote produced passage unanimously for no. 1, 
and defeat by a vote of 3 to 4 for the other 3. 

"At his press conference on Thursday, the Governor did follow through 
on suggestion 1, but the Evening Capital is the only place I saw it in 
the media. Also, I have been told that the Governor was asked by Jim 
Rowland of Che Washington Star News 'Do you consider closing the schools 
a sexist position?' and the Governor replied 'It's not a position in any 
of the books I've seen'. " 
So much for government concern. 
Recommendations : 

To prevent disproportionate hardship on women caused by the energy crisis, 
NOW wishes to make the following recommendations: 

In the event of public school calendar adjustments 

1. A shortened school week should not be approved unless a shortened work 
week has been also. Schools should not be forced to bear more of a 
burden than other sectors of the population. 

2, If the shortened school week is approved, then employers who do not 
operate on a shortened work week should be strongly encouraged, perhaps 
required to provide child-care facilities or arrangements for their 
working parents. 
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3. If schools are required to close down for a period of time ... 
then certain schools should remain open and serve as chlld-care 
centers. This could be accompanied by appeals to employers to arrange 
child-care so that a minimum number of schools would need to be used. 
Assuming that full-time employees of the school system would continue 
to be paid, they could be used to staff these centers. Twelve-month 
employees such as psychologists do not get school holidays and would 
be available for staffing. Also, as needed, teachers could be as- 
signed on some equitable basis. 

A. In the event that temporary chlld-care centers must be set up, the 

regulations governing such centers might need to be relaxed during the 
period of crisis. 

5. In any calendar adjustment, part-time workers paid by the hour lose 
pay. These workers are cafeteria workers (most. If not all, women) 
and bus-drivers (predominantly women and blacks). Anyone who takes 
such jobs at such low pay must be desperately in need of money. Women 
are particularly attracted to these jobs because the hours coincide 
with the hours their children are in school. NOW strongly suggests 

that these people be paid on days when schools have unscheduled closings. 
On the Higher Education front 

6. Institutions of Higher Education should consult with women employees 
and students on their campuses to make certain that they are not dispro- 
portionately affected or endangered by measures taken to deal with the 
energy crisis . 

7. Finally, those concerned with the energy crisis as it affects women 
should he consulted and represented on all government bodies planning 
for the energy crisis. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Pkll. Thunk .vou voiy much indeed for a very good state- 
ment, and for your recommendations. 

I At this point I order printed in the I'ecord all statements and other 
pertinent information of all individuals who could not attend the 
hearin<x.] 
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ASCD 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

A National Allihate ol the National Education Association • i20i SiXlEtNIH STREET. NW. WASHINGTON, DC 20036 • I202) S33 4072 

The Honorable Claiborne Pell, Chairman 
Senate Education Subcommittee 
Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D,C, 20510 

Committee Hearing on HR IIU50 
December I8, 1973 



My name is Dr, Ciordon Cawelti and I serve as Executive Secretary of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Our 12,000 
members are curriculum directors, supervisors, and other leaders holding 
a prime responsibility for instructional programs of the nation's youth. 

We stronglv support the Niurphy Amendment to HR IIU50 (National Emergency 
Energy Act) which affords schools the same fuel priority as hospitals during 
the current energy crisis. We do not support any provisions which woilLd 
curtail pupil transportation for integration purposes. 

We are encouraging our members to recognize their responsibility for 
assuring that schools teach about resource scarcity and environmental 
education. In January, we are distributing a newsletter which urges 
schools to develop curricular experiences in these areas and provides 
helpful guidelines for accomplishing this. 

We feel that it will work an extreme hardship on many families to have 
students remain home. The current school year, typically I75-I85 days, is 
regarded as very minimal if we are to maintsdn current national standards. 

The nation's schools currently enroll some 91^ of the I6-I7 year old age 
group compared to 67^ in 19^7« We feel that prolonged absences from school 
will prevent the schools from making further progress toward educating all 
of America's youth. 

In many subjects, there is a close relationship between the level of skill or 
understanding acquired and the time spent in class. We woiild anticipate 
that prolonged absences will have a negative impact on achievement, and on 
the socialization processes so important to the maturation of young citizens. 

In summary, ASCD members urge that you take the leadership in reassessing the 
priorities assigned to education and do all in your i>ower to see that 
there is no retreat from this nation's historic commitment to a quality 
education for all youth. Even in wartime, the schools remained open for 
a normal school year. We urge support of the Murphy Amendment and defeat 
of any ant i- busing amendment. 
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N'dtional 
Audio Alsual 

Associti lion . Inc. s^^? no s'ptr- ca.ptaj. vdg.n a 22030 voj ^'•3 -^aco 



Honorable Claiborne Pell 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Education 
Room 4228, New Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

The National Audio-Visual Association appreciates your invitation 
to participate in the hearings of yo\»r subcommittee on the subject of 
energy shortages and their impact on education. 

For your consideration, I am enclosing the statement which I would 
have been pleased to present as testimony before you. Unfortunately, 
during the week of January 7 I will be participating in the annual 
convention of NAVA in Miami Beach. Therefore, I will be unable to 
attend your hearings, as much as I would like to do so. 

If you deem it appropriate, I would appreciate your making the 
enclosed statement a part of your hearing record. 

Warmest best wishes for the New Year. 



January 4, 1974 



t 



Sincerely, 




Kenton Pattie 
Vice President and 
Educational Director 



KP/mm 
Enclosure 
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STATEMENT BY 
KENTON H, PATTIE 

VICE PRESIDENT AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
OF THE NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE SENATE EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
JANUARY 7, 1974 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
REDUCING THE ADVERSE EFFECT OF THE 
ENERGY CRISIS ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 



'J42 

Mr. Chairman: 

m behalf of the members of the National Audio-Visual Association, 
I wish to commend you and this Subcommittee for bringing to the public's 
attention the impact of the energy crisis on education. 

We arc particularly grateful because, during the past ten weeks, 
this Association, as a high prioi'ity, has been appealing for special 
Congressional and Executive Branch consideration for education and health. 

I regret to report that, to date, there has been little response to 
these appeals and until this hearing was announced there had been no 
clear evidence that anything would be done. The absence of any action 
in this area by other committees of Congress and by the Administration 
suggests the need for a position of advocacy by this Subcommittee. While 
we do not recommend that you be diverted from your present heavy respon- 
sibilities with regard to early enactment of authorizing legislation, we 
do believe that, because you understand the nation's educational needs 
better than anyone else, you could make some very significant recommenda- 
tions in the area of naliunal energy policy. 

The Energy Crisis and the Federal Effort 

It has been widely reported that the Administration is recruiting 
oil company executives to advise the Federal Government on energy policy 
matters. While we all understand the President's interest in obtaining 
knowledgeable advice on production problems, we seriously question the 
ability of oil company executives to assess and respond to the relative' 
problems of the consuming end-users such as schools, hospitals, etc. 
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Therefore, we recommend that a Special Task Force on Education and 
Health be created as part of the proposed Federal Energy Emergency 
Administration (S.2776 which passed the Senate December 19, 1973). 

The Task Force would be a full-time working unit within the Admin- 
istrator's staff, act In an advisory capacity, issue monthly pvibllc reports, 
conduct public field hearings, and recommend legislation where necessary 
to the Congress. The Task Force would be composed of education and 
health experts on leave from their positions in their respective committees; 
they should be appointed by the President with approval of the Senate 
Committee on l^bor and Public Welfare and of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, While the Administrator would be under no special 
obligation to follow the advice he receives from the Task Force, the Task 
Force staff would be required to bring Its findings to the public through 
monthly reports and through recommendations to the Congress. While such 
authority is unprecedented, it appears necessary to help offset the 
probable "tilt" toward the oil producers purportedly planned by the 
Administration. 

At this hour, the Administration needs within Its circle of advisors 
a consumer's voice, a viewpoint sensitive to the requirements of education 
and health. In the absence of such a voice, we fear that schools will be 
forced to close and teachers will be cut off from the instructional tools 
they need to do their job. 

This Association has had some very good experience with similar advisory 
staffing within the Executive Branch. For example, the Commission on 
Government Procurement, established by Congress, was staffed by experts on 
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Leave from Jobs in industry and government. The Commission membership 
and staff were balanced — the government as consumer had as much weight 
as industry the provider and we feel that the findings of the Commission 
were balanced and fair. The Commission report contained all sides to each 
issue and ample opportunity was given for minority views and all relevant 
supporting data was made public. We feel that unless some steps are taken 
along these lines, with respect to the Federal Energy Emergency Administra- 
tion, tlie public's trust and support for our national energy policies will 
suffer. The proposed Task Force would assure for the American public 
that the consumer's viewpoint was being considered, that all facts con- 
cerning the consumer's needs were being researched and published, and that 
the government had not sold itself to the gianls of the energy producing 
industry. 

Tne Energy Crisis and Educational Media 
My second recommendation relates to what this Association believes 
has been an extxemely one-sided, imbalanced Federal response to the 
energy crisis. 

We are alltoowell aware of the need to conserve fuel oil, gasoline, 
propane, electricity, and other sources of power and warmth. The members 
of this Association are willing to do our share, to bear our^ burdens, 
along with everyone else. We believe the schools we serve feel the 
ssune way. 

However, we havc heard no Federal official advocating a reduction 
,in the public consumption of non-essential plastics — despite the fact that 
plastics are proauced from the same crude oil which is currently in short 
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supply. 

It is interesting to note that none of the Executive Branch pro- 
nouncements and neither ol' the two emergency energy bills of tho past 
two months have directly addressed the complex problem of petrochemicals, 
but have instead skirted the issue. The Administration has recommended 
no particular action In this area and so far the Congress has not taken 
up the whole question. In fact, the deliberate omission of "ethane" 
(Section 3 (5) and (6)) from the definition of refined petroleum products 
P.L. 93-159 (Signed Nov. 26, 1973) appears to prevent allocation of 
petrochemicals by the Administration. Why? Because "ethane" is an essential 
raw material needed for thousands of plastic products. In the Hous^ version 
(H.R. 11450) of S. 2589 (The Energy Act), provision is made to establish 
education and health (Murphy amendment sponsored by Rep. John Murphy of 
New York) as among those vital priorities requiring special consideration, 
however because of the absence of "ethane" in the definition of refined 
petroleum products, this language does not appear to apply to plastics. 
NAVA strongly supported the House language, despite its nonapplicability 
to plastics because we believe, as I am sure you do, that the heating 
and power needs of schools, hospitals, and health centers are critical 
to the well-being of the United States. However, we were disappointed 
that the Houso did not choose to go far enough on this problem, just as 
we are equally disappointed that the Administration has not yet come to 
grips wjth the national plastic shortage. 

The plastics issue is obviously of crucial importance to the audio- 
visual field, for most of oar products — both instructional and library 
materials and classroom equipment — are made in part or in whole from one 
of the plastics family. 
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Unless steps are taken to slow doun the public consumption of non- 
essential plastics and to allocate the present short supplies of petro*- 
chemlcals, the education community will be unable to obtain the Instruc* 
tlonal tools It has come to rely on. Education Is not alone. Health 
Institutions are equally reliant on plastics for syringes and Innumerable 
other Items which are the tools of the health professional. (The Senate 
Subcommittee on Health received testimony on this subject during Its 
hearing, December 17, 1973.) 

Some may wonder If there Is enough audio-visual equipment and enough 
materials already in the field — in classrooms, libraries and media 
centers — to avoid a major impact on education. In some situations 
we find that there are schools which will manage for a short period of 
months because either with their own recources, or with the help of the 
Federal government through Title III of the National Defense Education 
Act — so ably supported by this Subcommittee — or through some other 
Federal program, they have been able to acquire a minimum of required 
instructional resources. (There are 80 per cent according to a recent 
survey which do not today have adequate instructional media programs.) 
However, for the vast majority of the nation's schools, the energy crisis 
will simply postpone the dawn of a new era in instructional methods. And 
for the children and students being asked to forego the latest teaching 
techniques, the wait is simply an irredeemable loss. There Just is no 
way to recapture lost time. 

For many teachers beginning their first year in the classroom, the 
shortages will mean they will not have available the materials and 
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equipment they have been trained to use. For teachers who have long 
been using audio-visual techniques, the shortages will mean: 

long periods in which perfectly good equipment cannot be used 
for lack of a replacement part because spare parts are not 
being produced. 

frustrations in planning curriculum, because of the uncertain* 
ties of what is and is not presently available. 
— high prices, exceeding present budgets, because costs are 
soaring. 

For the school, community college, university, medical school, etc., 
the shortages will mean disruption of plans to install Individualized 
instruction systems. And for every school board which had set aside 
money to cover part or ail the cost of an educational technology project, 
the energy crisis will spell disappointment. 

As you may know, the most publicized energy-related shortage 
affecting our industry is with polyvinyl chloride. PVC is required for 
educational records, and for many other audio-visual parts and products. 
In the absence of PVC several other industries have had to close entire 
plants (during the last two months), such as those producing vinyl piping 
for agriculture. We fear similar shutdowns in our industry unless proper 
steps are taken. For eight weeks, many members of NAVA*s Educational 
Media Producers Council — consisting of the leading small educational 
record producers in the nation — were cut off from supplies of records 
because their supplier was denied his share of PVC by a major petrochemical 
company. 
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Because the audio>'Visual industry consumes such a small supplj' of 
PVC compared to the giant users and such a small supply compared to the 
popular record producers,, we fear we will be trampled on by the big users 
and the big petrochemical companies in the shortages market place. Despite 
the critical importance of our end product, our leverage will be small. 
This can easily be seen when you note that an educational record may only 
sell 250 copies In its lifetime, this requiring very little PVC, while a 
popular record may sell 250,000 copies in a couple of months, this 
requiring a considerable supply of PVC. You will be interested to know 
thatj according to the National Education Association and many audiO" 
visual directors around the nation, teachers want audio-visual materials 
to help teach students about "energy" and about the nation's energy 
problems. Generally, NAVA members would have responded rapidly to this 
need by preparing educational materials which would help interpret this 
national problem for our students. But with the shortage of vinyl and 
and other plastics, we have had to curtail the production of new materials 
regardless of the merits of the teacher* s requirements. 

Here are comments by audio-visual professionals within NAVA and 
within our Educational Media Producers Council who responded to a recent 
NAVA Energy Questionnaire in which we asked the question: "If you run 
out, and are unable to re-stock with materials and products (due to 
shortages) your business will, of course, suf f ei . However, how would 
you assess the impact on your customers — the nation's schools, health 
centers, etc.?" Here are a few of the many answers which we received: 
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C we run out of stock and schools cannot get the materials on 

time, they would be forced to cancel their orders. The whole thrust of 
A/V education would be halted. Many of these materials are aimed at 
Individual Instruction, both for the slow learner and for the child who 
can 'ffork ahead of the rest of his clase. Education will once again 
have to be concerned only with the average student, and the exceptional 
child at both ends of the contLniuiQ will once again be neglected." 

"Customers would be able to substitute print matter for audio 
visual material but will not find this as effective a teaching tool as 
AV is. Also, with replacement parts not available the Initial cost of 
programs would not be written off over the number of uses which were 
intended when the programs were purchased." 

□ "We would be unable to meet the needs of Individualizing Instruction 
to that portion of the school population that finds so much success In 
this endeavor." 

□ "if shortages should force us to curtail manufacturing we obviously 
would not be able to fill orders from our school customers for educational 
materials they feel are essential for their Instructional program." 

"If schools are unable to buy audiovisual products with vinyl and 
other plastic components, two serious effects will occur: 

1. The present trend toward making AV materials more accessible to 
students and teachers will be halted or reversed. Great strides have 
been made in the past four years in placing materials in classrooms 
and libraries where they are easily available for use. This practice has 
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proven very effective educationally, but requires greater quantities 
of materials than the traditional practice of centralizing the storage 
and management of materials. 

2. A shortage of our materials would particularly hurt children 
who have difficulty in reading. Some of our materials teach renting 
skills. Others bring knowledge to children who do not have the ability 
or desire to gain that knowledge through reading." 

□ "Training programs will suffer." 

□ "Teachers could not replace damaged or worn out materials." 

□ "Materials and equipment for the handicapped would be among the 
first to be cut." 

Most members responding to the questionnaire said they could continue 
supplying schools with existing inventories into the second semester of 
the current school year. Most said they are being forced to curtail 
plans for production of new materials and products. All reported fear 
for the period beginning in late spring, for most have been warned by 
the petrochemical companies that supplies will be short or cut off for 
two or three years. Shortages of several months we can survive, but 
two or three years would spell "disaster"^ both for the manufacturer and 
producer and for the educational system which has come to accept instruc- 
tional technology as crucial. 

Therefore, we hope that the American people will be asked to curtail 
unnecessary purchases of plastic products so as to leave supplies avail- 
able for education and health. We hope this Subcommittee can be hslpful 
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m communicating this message. Furthermore, we hope that every effort 
will be made in Congress to assure that if wc need to allocate short 
supplies of vinyl and other plastics, that the administrative authority 
is created to do so« 

This Association is prepared to do everything it can to help the 
education community which we serve. In every way possible. We will bear 
our burden of the national crisis equally with other sectors of our 
economy. But we cannot do the Job alone i we need the support of the 
education and health communities and we particularly need the help and 
leadership ot the Senate Subcommittee on Education during the very 
difficult months and years ahead. 

We appreciate this opportunity to share our views with you. 
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Education Commission of the States 
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January 14, 1974 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education 
United States Senate 
4228 New Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Transmitted herewith are the results of a study recently 
conducted by the Education Commission of the States regarding 
the impact of the current energy crisis on the education 
systems of the various states throughout the nation. 

You will note that the questionnaire was forwarded to fifty 
states. At this point in time 64 respondents from 44 states 
have completed the questionnaire and returned it to us. A 
great deal of similarity exists in the responses, while at 
the same time there are a great deal of inconsistencies in 
all the states. You will also note that most states are 
conducting studies of their own within the state to determine 
what further steps should be taken should the crisis become 
more severe. We will be more than pleased to furnish addi- 
tional information regarding this subject as it becomes 
available to us, if it will be of value to your committee. 

May I take this opportunity to wish you continued success 
in your deliberations. 

Warm regards. 




4»Mc:pcg 
Enclosure 
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EDUCATION'S RESPONSE TO THE ENERGY CRISIS 



This testimony is based on a fifty-state survey, conducted in December 
1973, which asked respondents in state departments of education and state 
higher education executive offices to report on the education community's 
reaction to the energy crisis. The ECS survey sled for, essentially, (1) facts , 
i.e., how has your area of education responded to the energy crisis; (2) opinio: 
i.e., what part of the energy crisis will hit your state's education community 
the hardest, and (3) conjecture , i.e., what action could be taken to alleviate 
the situation, should it continue for any length of time. Sixty-eight respon- 
dents in forty-six states sent back completed questionnaires from which infor- 
mation was extracted for this report. 



Because the questionnaire called for opinion and conjecture as well as 
factual information, some of the respondents complained about the general lack 
of Information relating to the energy crisis, and discrepancies and inconsisten- 
cies in the small amount of information which was available. For example: 

West Virginia (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): "The long vange effect 
cannot be known at this tine. It will depend on the adequacy of energy supplies 
and the actions taken by the federal and state government.*' 

Florida (Elementary-Secondary Respondent) : "Until the extent of the 
severity is known, there is no way to accurately predict the effects upon school 
operations." 

Rhode Island (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): "Lack of reliable long 
range information relative to supplies of fuel make it difficult to forecast 
... We tend to be optimistic, lacking specific information . . ." 

Vermont (Elementary- Secondary) "It appears to us that all school districts 
-- all states -- are groping in the dark -- no one can give any concrete indica- 
tion as to what the monthly fuel oil and gasoline allocations will be." 

Maryland (Elementary-Secondary): "We singly don't have enough data to 
respond to this (long-term projection)." 

Massachusetts (Elementary-Secondary) : ''Our most immediate problem is 
one of information. The federal government does not have statistical informa- 
tion, or has not made it available, or what is available is conflicting. The 
oil con5)anies are not providing information relating to supply. And all that 
is being discussed is national averages ..." 



All responses to the survey indicated that standard energy conservation 
measures are almost universally in use across the country, and were triggered 
in each state by a governor's executive order or request, through a state agency, 
or at the local level. Energy crisis commissions, committees, task forces and 
coordinators abound at all levels of government. Continuing fuel inventories 
are being made. Meetings, seminars and workshof.s on all areas of the energy 
crisis (heating, gasoline and electricity) are boing conducted at state. 



Energy Crisis or Information Crisis? 



States Take Uniform Action 
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regional and local levels. Brainstorming sessions are unveiling uniriue 
approaches for the education coninunity to consider if normal elementary, secon- 
dary and postsecondary school operations are further disrupted by the energy 
crisis . 

Because of the tremendous amount of publicity the energy crisis has 
received, and because of the countrywide sameness of the initial reaction of 
the education community, this paper will deal with facets of the crisis which 
go beyond the immediate situation. However, for your information, representative 
samples of fuel conservation guidelines for both school buildings and transpor- 
tation are included in the appendix. 

Short Term: Fuel Shortages Long Term: Fiscal Shortages 

While the gross effect of the enei^iy crisis varies from state to state, 
more than half of the states reported transportation as the most serious short 
and long term energy crisis area; a dozen or more reported heating as a major 
concern; others felt both areas would be vital. Rising costs of both heating 
and transportation fuel were mentioned frequently. Recent price raises have 
already created budget problems and without price freeze protection the long- 
range picture is not good. The following statements provide some indication 
of state concerns: 

Colorado (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): "Severe shortage of gasoline 
and propane could cause school closings this year. The immediate effect is 
to curtail all activities we have been trying to implement: better use of 
school facilities; more use of community resources; limiting student participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities; cutting back on physical, band, speech and 
other activities requiring the use of transportation." 

Iowa (Elementary-Secondary Respondent) : "Transportation and heating 
will hit Iowa the hardest. Already, three schools have had a 'scare* from not 
having more than two days' supply of gas available for school buses. Gas was 
obtained before the storage tanks were drained — but with gas less plentiful 
from week to week, 'busing' could be seriously restricted. Many of our schools 
operate on fuel oil and many operate with ' interruptible' natural gas. Thus, 
in periods of extremely cold weather, those schools are forced to 'switch' to 
oil a fuel that is already very limited in supply. Consequently, the 
additional drain on our fuel oil supplies may be so critical that schools may 
have to close for a few days or even a few weeks. Such severe change will, 
indeed, have a resulting effect on the regular school routine. It probably will 
result in a longer school year, unless by legislative action a shorter school 
year is approved." 

Utah (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): "The supply of automotive fuels 
. . . may present a problem. Utah is a rural state and 95,000 students are 
bused daily. The total annual mileage for all schools is 10.2 million." 

Alabama (Postsecondary Respondent) : "I expect the shortage of gasoline 
will have the greatest impact here. The junior colleges and technical schools 
provide bus transportation for students. There may be more students needing 
and wanting transportation and not enough gasoline to provide the buses. Enroll- 
ment in commuter institutions may be affected as prices rise and gasoline grows 
scarce." 
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Oregon (Postsecondary Respondent): "The area of the energy crisis which 
affects some state institutions the greatest is heating, especially those 
institutions on interruptible gas service. The indications are that gas service 
will be interrupted for about ten times as long in the 1973-74 heating season ' 
than the 1972-73 heating season. Further, the oil supplier for most of these 
institutions has been able to deliver only somewhat less than the previous 
year's total. Until such time as some allocation methods are established, 
institutional personnel will continue to be extremely busy seeking additional 
supplies and stretching existing supplies by a number of methods, many of which • 
are time-consuming. The effect has been to reduce to six hours per day the 
supply of steam to noncritical areas in addition to lower temperatures, etc." 

Missouri (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): "At the moment, it appears 
that school districts having an interruptable service contract with a natural 
gas company will be hit the hardest. If gasoline becomes harder to obtain, this 
would also be a serious problem in the education of Missouri young people. At 
this time, it would be difficult to determine the short and long term effects 
on the educational process. We certainly feel that the education of our young 
people should be one oT very high priority. The future of our entire nation is 
in the hands of today's learners. Therefore, it is imperative that our educa- 
tional standards be maintained and not permitted to become diluted at this time." 

Maine (Postsecondary Respondent): "Maine expects a bad winter because 
of our dependence on overseas oil. Heating (including electricity) has to be 
the critical area, but we must have gasoline to move goods or we will run out 
of food and lose employment as factories close. In other words, we have a 
CRISIS. If oil literally runs out in February, colleges will have to close 
before factories, hospitals, homes. This will cause grave academic and eir5)loyment 
problems. The long run effect will be stimulation of energy conservation on 
a permanent basis plus closer involvement of the university in an expert resource 
role to government and industry. Perhaps new academic calendars will result 
with winter rather than summer vacations." 

Massachus^etts (Postsecondary Respondent): "Shortages in gasoline are 
currently being felt by commuting students. The potential for closing institu- 
tions due to cold is very real. We are told that 85 per cent oi our residual oil is 
imported and that one-half of this is affected by the Arab cutoff. This means 
that rolling blackouts of electricity are a likely event. In the longer term, * 
the energy crisis is going to leave many scars. Capital outlay is already being 
curtailed or reevaluated. Budgetary inflation in fuel accounts is out of sight, 
and will continue. More carefully programmed schedules will be required." 

States Develop Contingency Plans 

But whether the problem is one of getting the student to school, keeping 
him comfortable (warm or cool) after he gets there, or paying the bill, the 
fact remains that the traditional education process may well be altered by a 
continuing or worsening energy crisis. This has both good and bad implications, 
which are revealed by a review of contingency plans being developed across the 
country. 

One of the most obvious ways for schools to conserve energy is to 
regulate the times the buildings (and the buses) are in use by adjusting the 
school day, weekor year (a shortened school Aay in zzld weather, « ^ovr-day •,.ccl;, 
changes in the length of the school vear, changes in vacation periods). A few 
of the states responding to the ECS survey (and some isolated individual districts) 
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have already dismissed classes on cold days or extended their Christmas vaca- 
tions for a few days without particularly dramatic impact. It should be 
pointed out here, though, that social resistance to this practice seems to 
be high, particularly from working mothers, and secondary and postsecondary 
students who depend upon part-time jobs to finance their education. 

A few postsecondary education insti'utions are adjusting their school 
calendar this year, while many more are considering adjustments for next /ear 
should the energy shortage continue. For example, New Hampshire's postsecondary 
respondent reports that the "academic year calendar was adjusted at the Univer- 
sity and the State Colleges" -- by compressing the first semester to conclude 
by Lecember 22 and beginning the second one on February 4, adjusting vacation 
and end-of-second-semester schedules to make up lost time. Athletic schedules 
have been revised, anj in most instances curtailed. 

State Legislative Changes 

Extensive changes in school time periods present some very real problems 
with elementary-secondary school attendance laws and school finance. A majority 
of the fifty states have laws mandating a school year of from 172 to 184 days, 
with state financial aid to local school districts based on fulfillment of the 
time requirement. Some state legislation goes even further by defining the 
length of a class period, school day, school week and school term. In some 
states, the state board of education is authorized by law to establish these 
school time schedules. 

In the postsecondary schools, degree requirements and school accredita- 
tion could be among the areas affected. 

Within this kind of framework, then, it is obvious that either the lost 
time caused by the energy crisis must be made up, or new legislation/regulations 
roust be instituted. Two states have reported enactment of special legislation 
affecting the school year at this point; six states have reported such legisla- 
tion under consideration; and one state (Massachusetts) has reported changing 
state board regulations; 

Wisconsin (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): The legislature, in a 
special session late in 1973, enacted legislation (Chapter 1S7) relevant to 
the "ENERGY EMERGENCY AND SCHOOL OPERATIONS. In the event that an energy emer- 
gency . . . results in the reduction of fuel supplies that may require curtail- 
ment of the operations of public elementary and high schools, the determination 
as to how to meet such crises shall be made locally by each school system or 
district. Changes in terms and conditions of employment proposed to meet such 
crises, other than salaries and wages, shall be negotiated between the school 
board and the bargaining representative of the employees. Employees of any 
school system or district in which school operations are curtailed or in which 
schools are closed due to an energy emergency sliall receive full payment of 
salary or wa^es undei- uicir employment contracts or arrangements as if there 
had been no such interrjption in closing . . . full state school aids shall be 
pciid to districts that fail during an energy emergency ... to comply with 
the days of school required by that section." 
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Florida (Postsecondary Respondent): A comprehensive energy emergency 
proposal under consideration by the Florida legislature would give the 
governor authority to declare an energy emergency and to suspend or reschedule 
public school or university activities find classes, and to waive or suspend ^ 
the minimum school term requirement. 

Minnesota (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): The governor's office 
has prepared a legislative proposal which would give the chief state school 
officer extended power to change the school week, day or year, to control f 
energy use and energy conservation in school buildings, to close buildings and 
consolidate students and classes, to maintain an energy supply inventory, and 
to assure full payment of state aids in instances where compliance with 
legislation or the chief state school officer's directives make it impossible 
for a school district to comply with the minimum school year requirement. 

South Dakota (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): Proposed legislation 
being prepared by the state department of education would give school boards 
the authority to declare those days when the school must be closed due to 
insufficient fuel for part of the school term, and the authority to adjust the 
calendar for the school tern to cope with such emergencies. The South Dakota 
respondent further noted, as did a number of other respondents, that altering 
school time periods would have an effect on teachers' contracts and the terms 
provided in them, school accreditation, school finance, etc. He listed 
possible legislative changes as (1) amend the definition of school day, week 
and term, and the methods of making up days by allowing the state board of 
education to modify them whenever the governor declared an emergency to exist; 
(2) repeal all the laws pertaining to the school day and school term and 
allow the state board of education to designate them; (3) airend the section 
on days of legal discontinuajice to allow for this fuel crisis; and (4) amend 
the section on days of legal discontinuance to provide for a more general 
statement on "Acts of God" to allow for various types of unpredictable situa- 
tions which might arise. 

Further, the respondent reported that the state board of education had 
passed a resolution on December 6, 1973: "... during the energy crisis 
affecting all elements of the elementary and secondary education system.«"j in 
South Dakota, that school governing bodies may direct school administrators and 
teachers to initiate a system of independent study for pupils for those days ^ 
when schools (s) must be closed due to the una\ailability of sufficient fuel to 
maintain a healthful environment within the school building, and that a 
maximum of ten such days may be counted as Mays in session* during one school 
term." Definition of 'day in session* was extended to include "days the 

school may be closed due to the energy crisis and the' students engaged in ' 
independent study at home according to a program of study which has been 
planned by their teachers." 

Massachusetts (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): The state board of 
education has adopted emergency regulations for the school year and the school 
day (effective December 18, 1973) applying to the 1973-74 school year only 
which set aside the 180-day minimum school year requirement and place the 
length of the school year on an hourly basis, ranging from 900 hours for 
elementary schools to 1080 hours for vocational schools. 
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Pennsylvania (Elementary- Secondary Respondent): Senate Bill 1331 has 
been introduced* and would give the governor certain energy powers which 
include the closing, extending or restricted hours for all schools and other 
public institutions, and which, during an emergency, would suspend contract 
provisions of public eii;)loyees, including teachers. 

Maine (Postsecondary Respondent): The governor's office is proposing 
legislation to give the governor emergency powers which would include closing 
of schools, but would not necessarily apply to postsecondary education. 

Illinois (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): House Bill 2109 has been 
introduced, and would provide that if a school makes every good faith effort, 
but cannot procure the energy resources necessary to keep school open for the 
entire minimum school term, the state aid claim need not be reduced. 

North Dakota (Elementary-Secondary Respondent): Chapter 154, enacted 
in 1973, provides that "the existence of a state of emergency may be proclaimed 
by the governor if he finds that an act of God has occurred and that the safety 
and welfare of the inhabitants of the state or of any portion thereof require 
the closing of schools or any particular school. Any such emergency shall 
terminate upon the proclamation of the termination thereof by the governor. 
Any school district which is located within the boundaries of the territory 
included within the gcverror's proclamation of a state of emergency or desig- 
nated by it may include days actually lost, not to exceed five days, during 
which school was not held because of such state of emergency for purposes of 
the foundation program . . . Any school district in which schools are closed 
for in excess of five days in any school year because of such a state of 
emergency shall receive two days of credit for foundation program purposes for 
each additional day school is held to make up for such lost days." The 
respondent apparently feels that this legislation would apply to an energy 
crisis emergency; some other state respondents have indicated that they do not 
consider their state's "Act of God" legislation specific enough. 

Montana (Elementary- Secondary Respondent): Legislation prepared by 
the governor's office and already introduced would permit local school districts 
to operate schools four days a week instead of five during the period needed 
for the conservation of fuel. 

As is obvious from the above exan^les (see South Dakota and Wisconsin) 
state legislation changes made necessary by an extended or more acute energy 
crisis involve more than school time periods. 

Specific Effects of Gasoline Shortage' 

As noted earlier, the transportation picture appears to be particularly 
grim, should the energy shortage worsen. Primary conservation measures in many 
states, i.e., reduced speed limits, consolidation of bus routes, elimination of 
bus service for those students who live close enough to school to walk, and 
cutbacks in field trips and other activities requiring school bus transportation 
can be tolerated -- but not welcomed — as necessary adjustments. Major cutbacks 
in gasoline and diesel fuel and the resultant busing reduction, of course, would 
interfere with regular school attendance for students, and provide financial 
problems for school districts in states which base aid to districts on average 
daily attendance -- another legislative problem! 
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An Ohio postsecondary respondent notes: . . the long tenn effect 
(of a continuing gasoline shortage) will be more serious since one of the 
purposes of education is to expose students to a wide variety of cultural 

and life alternatives. This exposure is achieved through cultural events ^ 

(dances, plays, conventions) scheduled at the schools on weekends or evenings. 

Field trips have been substantially reduced already because of the cost of 

gas. These trips are most beneficial to the two-year institutions many 

of which are located in rural areas. The end result of curtailment of these 

kinds of activities is a less educated person and a static conununity." t 

Noon transportation for kindergarten youngsters is being suspended 
in some districts, adds the Ohio elementary-secondary respondent. "Some 
schools are changing from a half'day kindergarten session to a full day; the 
former morning groups may attend full day sessions for three days a week 
and the afternoon groups attend two days a week. They alternate the arrange- 
ment for the following week," 

A perhaps unexpected twist to the gasoline shortage was reported by a 
Pennsylvania elementary-secondary respondent: "State law. Act 372, requires 
that nonpublic school students be transported by public school buses. As a 
result, school districts are using approximately 20 per cent more gasoline and 
receiving 10 per cent to 15 per cent less than last year's allocation. This 
would indicate that school districts are operating on 30 per cent to 35 per cent 
less fuel than is required. The inpact of this may result in temporary school 
closure several days each month since gasoline is allocated on a monthly basis." 

"Over 50 per cent of Michigan's elenventary and secondary pupils are 
transported by school buses, " says that state's respondent. "Unless provisions 
are made tu provide gasoline in sufficient supply, serious problems will arise." 
Short term effects were identified as "loss of days of student instruction and 
difficulty of making up and implications for collective negotiations agreements 
(with teachers)." In the long term, "serious consideration must be given to 
substantially altering the school year -- e.g., winter vacations in lieu of 
summer." 



While many state respondents mentioned the overall effect of a sustained 
energy crisis on the general econony -- high shortage states and tourist states 
would suft'er roost because of employment problems and the resultant losses in 
tax revenues for education -- many more respondents pointed to the spiraling 
costs of both heating and transportation fuels as a major problem. "If you 
can't afford to buy it, it doesn't matter whether or not it's available" was 
the general feeling of many state responses to the ECS survey: 

Alabama (Elementary- Secondary Respondent): "A number of school systems 
have had to curtail activities and meet rising costs." — South Dakota (Postsecon- 
dary Respondent) : "We are not adequately funded for the increased cost of fuel 
so expect emergency legislation to provide these funds." -* Nebraska (Elementary- 
Secondary Respondent): "The cost of gasoline and its availability are posing 
real problems for Nebraska schools." — New Hampshire (Postsecondary Respondent): 
"University of New Hampshire system is operating on a very tight budget for 
1973-74 and cannot absorb deficits due to unforeseen sharp increases in costs 
of oil, gas and electricity. Implication is that deficits incurred this year 
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will have to be made up out uf 1974- 7S operating budgets and with state 
appropriations already set for that year, we have no reserve or margin to 
offset 1973-74 deficits. Long term effects are primarily financial: we will 
require increased state appropriations and/or Increases in student fees." 
Colorado (Postsecondary Respondent}: "Increased costs of fuel, as well as 
the anticipated shortages, have direct effect." New Mexico (Elementary- 
Secondary Respondent}: "cost of fuel . , ." Washington (Eler/ iitar>'-Secondary) : 
"To date, the problem has not been a lack of supply but increasing costs and 
a fixed budget. The Seattle School District estimates that heating oil alone 
will cost the schools an additional $400,000 of prices were frozen where they 
are now." -- Oregon (Postsecondary Respondent}: The long term effect will 
undoubtedly be considerably greater concern for the life^costing of facilities 
including the supply of heat and other utilities." -- Ohio (Postsecondary 
Respondent}: "Already our reports from schools indicate that fuel oil is very 
difficult and expensive to purchase." Massachusetts (Elementary-Secondary): 
"The governor has submitted legislation to a special session which would grant 
him broad emergency powers over allocations, credit, prices . . -- Maryland 
(Elementary-Secondary} : "We support fuel rationing with a reasonable priority 
for schools, plus firm price controls. We cannot conspete for scarce resources 
with others whose ability to pay exceeds our own." Massachusetts (Postsecondary 
Respondent): "Capital outlay is already being curtailed or reevaluated. Budgetary 
inflation in fuel accounts is out of sight, and will continue." -- Montana 
(Postsecondary Respondent) : "An increase in transportation costs and costs of 
utilities would cause severe budget problems in Montana postsecondary education 
institutions ." 

Not all of the reaction to the energy crisis is negative, however. John 
Gardner, former HEW secretary, said it: "We are all faced with a series of great 
opportunities -- brilliantly disguised as Insoluble problems." Some of the survey 
respondents reflected this attitude. 

Tennessee's postsecondary respondent said, "The long run will see efforts 
made to (a) seek out new energy sources, (b) design buildings with the idea of 
minimizing energy use, (c) continue to maintain the conservation measures imple- 
mented in the short run, and (d) convert existing energy consumption devices 
which are dependent on scarce energy resources to those sources which are 
relatively more abundant." 

In Colorado, the elenientary-secondary respondent said, "The long teim 
will be to relook at the goal.s and objectives of our schools in terms of this 
new way of life we have entered. We will need to relook constantly at our use 
of energy as it relates to instruction and career education. We will need to 
take another look at the year-round school concept and how we propose to improve 
the quality of education under these new restrictions. This energy crisis 
necessitates educators relooking at education and all phases of the educational 
program." 

"Long term effects may well prove to be positive," said the elementary- 
secondary respondent from Massachusetts . "We are restudying the regulations 
for length of school day and school year and have voted emergency regulations. 
Result may be a permanently more flexible approach. Further, we are now more 
seriously into off-site learning programs, alternative schools and learning 
packages as options to the traditional concept. This will have significant 
impact on education. Perhaps most important, the crisis presents the whole 
community with a rich learning situation which we are urging schools to utilize." 
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Rhodc Island's commissioner of education, Fred G. Burke, told his 
state's school superintendents: "We are facing a very difficult situation, 
but one which also offers opportunities. Public education is vital to the 
survival of our democratic society. We have an opportunity to show the way 
by example and by developing awareness in our students, and to show that 
education has a high priority in our society." 

And from Illinois elementary-secondary respondent: "Schools, like 
other large facilities, tend to waste too much of their energy demand. The 
energy shortage will serve to lessen this waste. In the future, architects 
and engineers will design schools better suited to environmental needs. 
Energy conservation will also influence mechanical systems adopted for new 
facilities." 

Conclusion 

The educational process, no matter how it is carried out, should be 
considered one of the major keys to the economic, political and social success 
of a nation, and in addition,, it is classified as "big business" by the states 
themselves in terms of the amount of money spend and the number of people 
en?)loyed. The Education Commission of the States supports the establishment 
of a fair and reasonable allocation system for all type.s of fuel, paired with 
firm price controls, with the nation's schools assigned a priority which will 
enable them to continue to undergird the future of this country by providing 
a sound educational base for its citizens. 

A further conclusion of this study is that the states and education 
decision-makers need more information for planning: 

1. Information on the decline in tax revenues caused by the energy crisis 
which would result in decreased revenues for education; 

2. Better information on the present and future availability of fuel and 
gasoline; for schools; 

3. Coi!;)arative information on the beneficial effects of current energy-saving 
measures; i.e., thermostats to 68 — speed limit to 55, etc; 

4. Information on reductions in health and safety for students as a result of 
energy crisis; i.e., rape of student in California, going to school in the 
dark; 

5. Enrollment changes and student population changes as a result of declining 
employment or other recession type "side effects" of the energy crisis; 

6. Information on the coordination of community and state resources; i.e., 
combining of city and school transportation programs; 

7. Reduction in the quality of education as a result of the energy crisis; 

8. The number of school -pupil days that have been lost as a result of the 
energy crisis. 
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APPENDIX 



FUEL CONSERVATION GUIDELINES 
STATE OF FLORIDA 

Reproduced by permission of Mr. Bing, Deputy Commissioner, 
Florida State Department of Education 



MEMORANDUM 



TO : All District School Superintendents 

All Community College Presidents 
All State University Presidents » 

FROM : Floyd T. Christian 

SUBJECT : Conservation of Energy 



The rapidly changing information we are receiving from the federal government 
indicates that Florida will face a severe fuel shortage this winter. Our 
petroleum supplies are currently estimated to be 20 percent less than what 
we would ordinarily ne • 's winter 

Governor Askew has requested that substantial energy conservation measures be 
taken to reduce energy consumption in all public buildings, including out schools 
and courthouses. 

In view of the critical shortage of energy which as been forecast for this winter, 
we should all act together to conserve all forms of energy. Only through coop- 
eration by all can the state and nation survive this shortage without more 
serious consequences. 

This can be accomplished through relatively simple, quite obvious and inexpensive 
means : 

. Turn off unnecessary lights. 

Reduce the use of heating and air conditioning. 

Re-schedule extra-curricular activities from night to afternoon* 

. Establish car pools and tune vehicle motors for optimal 
performance. 

. Adjust oil bumers for proper corabusion level. 

. Double up on staff travel and re-examine travel schedules so 

that the most fuel conserving methods of travel are utilized. 
Or, to go back to a World War II slogan, "Is this trip really 
necessary?" 
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The possibility exists that if measures toward conservation of energy are not 

developed and enforced within the framework of our educational system, other 

agencies of government will develop and enforce standards which could result 

in serious curtailment of schools college and university operations. 

My staff is at the ready and on st:md-by to provide any assistance you may need 
in implementing these conservation measures. 

With your voluntary cooperation and implementation of the following suggestions, 
the impact of this energy crisis can be blunted. I encourage your adoption of 
these and any other measures necessary to reduce fuel and electric power 
consumption . 

PLANT OPERATION 

. Turn off lights in rooms when not occupied durinO class hours. 
Reduce corridor lighting to the minimum necessary for safety. 

Set thermostats to a level no higher or lower than necessary 
for health and comfort. This may mean that many students and 
faculty members will wear sweaters inside buildings. 

Eliminate all unnecessary and decorative outside lighting. 

. Heating systems should be checked on a regular basis for 
combustion efficiency. This means giving special attention 
to changing filters in the air handling systems in accordance 
with the manufacturer's recommendations and removing scale in 
boilers . 

Keep windows and doors closed while heating the buildings. 

Seal off unused rooms and close heating vents. 

. Turn off lights on clear days in buildings with a sufficient 
amount of glass which can emit the needed amount of natural, 
non-glare light. 

Re-schedule night functions in buildings, eliminate non-instructional 
night time activities and re-evaluate use of buildings by non- 
educational groups at night and on weekends. 

Re-examine the use of night security lights, internal and external, 
reducing illumination where possible. 

Repair leaking hot water faucets, thus conserving two resources 
at one time. 
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. Review levels of light illumination to insure that the 
^ mini muni number of foot candles only are being provided 

J. in instructional areas. 

Reduce the number of hours devoted to night time custodial 
cleaning programs. 

TRANSPORTATION 

School districts should order school bus drivers not to 
exceed a maximum speed of 40 m.p.h. regardless of the type 
of highway or trip. 

Local districts should use school buses only for home-school/ 
school -home transportation. This would mean that all extra- 
curricular trips, not deemed essential, would be eliminated. 

School districts should set up refresher training sessions 
for school bus drivers, providing instruction on maximum 
speed, rate of acceleration from stops and mechanical 
condition of buses. These refresher sessions should be 
taught by local transportation supervisors or garage foremen. 

Garage mechanics should give extra and immediate attention 
to tuning motors of buses to maintain maximum efficiency. 

. Consolidate passenger stops, where safety permits, and reduce 
the number of bus stops. 

. Carefully study student passenger loads to see if a smaller 
bus may replace a larger bus. 

Study route plans to determine if empty bus miles can be 
reduced. 
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APPCNDIX 



FUEL CONSERVATION GUIDELINES 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Reproduced by permission of F. D. Bright, Deputy Commissioner, 
Minnesota State Department of Education 

NOTICE TO ALL MINNESOTA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Some school districts will run short of fuel this year and since each building 
is a unique system, each school district roust imnediately begin developing a 
plan for conserving fuel and in the event of coroplete fuel exhaustion a plan 
for building "shutdovm." The building design architect and engineers should 
be contacted for a building "shutdovm" and "startup" procedures list. These 
recommended procedures can be assigned to qualified district personnel or 
contractors familiar with the systems in the event of fuel exhaustion. A plan 
for protection of building contents from the effects of reduced ten5)eratures 
must be included as i^cll. 

Three basic strategies are suggested. 

A. FUEL CONSERVATION TO LOWER THE TOTAL FUEL DEMAND IN COLD WEATHER 

1. Ask building occupants to wear warm clothing and reduce the 
building operating temperatures as follows: 

Occupied areas - 68°F 

Auditorium - 68°F Occupied - 50**F Unoccupied 
Cafeteria kitchen - 65°F - Dry Food Storage - 40°F 
Gymnasium - 60°F Occupied - 50°F Unoccupied 
Locker and Shower Rooms - 6&°F 
Basket and Drying Rooms - 40°F 
Shops - 60°F 

Sv/imming Pool Room - 70°F - Water - 75°F 
Livatories, Hall and Corridors - 50°F 

NOTEi If your fuel oil suppliers cannot deliver fuel when needed, serious 
consideration should be given to dismissing school and reducing 
building temperatures to a safe minimum point (see B), which would 
pievent freeze-ups of heating and water systems rather than conduct 
cl.isses in the hopes that fuel supplies might be replenished. 

2. /isk building occi^ants to avoid introduction of cold air by opening 
windows or holding doors open and set all outside air intakes to take 
a minimum of cold air or cycle them periodically as required. 

3. Ask building occupants to avoid use of all power exhausts during cold 
weather by scheduling educational experiences considering the weather 
and provide a minimal building exhaust by lowering power settings or 
periodic cycling of exhaust air handling equipment. 

4. Ask building occupants to prudently use electricity and lighting 
and constantly check the building for wasted electrical energy use. 
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5. Ask building occupants to use hot water sparingly and set potable 
hot water to 130OF. 

6. Ask building occupants to report drafts and other wasted energy. 
Seal and insulate where feasible. 

7. Increase attention to (and expenditures for) building systems main* 
tenance! (e.g. clean filters, lubricate fans, check steam pipes, 
damper controls, etc. to improve the efficiency of fuel iise.) 

8. Itoplement "shutdown" procedures in unused spaces when feasible. 

9. Close school before all fuel is exhausted to avoid the problems 
of a complete building "shutdown" by in^}lementing strategy 6. 

B. CLOSE SCHCX)L WHILE MAINTAINING INSIDE TEMPERATURES ABOVE FREEZING. 

1. Reduce building temperatures to a reasonable minimum (e.g. 4O0F). 

2. Seal all outside air intakes (e.g. taped polyethlene covers on all 
unit ventilator intakes, roof intakes, etc.). 

3. Seal all exhaust openings (e.g. cover all roof exhausts and damper 
units similar to #2.) 

4. Heat building by cycling the system if the controls cannot be set 
to a low minimum tenperature such as 40^?. Maintain temperatures 
throughout the building above freezing? 

5. Do not heat domestic potable hot water but do^ operate continuously 
the domestic water circulating pumps. 

6. Open all access panels (and selected ceiling panels), doors, and 
cabinet doors to minimize the possibility of freeze-ups in enclosed 
spaces . 

7. Provide for continuous monitoring of temperatures throughout the 
building during subfreezing outside air temperatures by keeping 
maintenance Personnel in the building 24 hours a day. 

C. IMPLEMENT COMPLETE "SHUTDOWN" PROCEDURES PRIOR TO COMPLETE FUEL EXHAUSTION 
IN SUCH A WAV AS TO MINIMIZE DAMAGE TO THE BUILDING AND CONTENTS. 

1, A complete building "shutdown" procedures list will be sent to each 
district only as a backup to the recommendations of the building 
design engineers recommended "shutdown" procedures. 



Questions concerning this notice and the checklist to follow should be directed to 
Mr. William Lavelle, Assistant Director for Operations, telephone: (612) 296-2288. 
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C. EXilAUSTEO FUEL SUPPLY: FUEL UNAVAIUBLE TO PREVENT FREEZE-UPS IN FACILITIES 
BUILDING "SHUT-DOWN" 
SYSTEMS CHECKLIST 
(VERIFY WITH DESIGN ARCHITECT Q ENGINEERS) 

1 . Boiler [Steam Boiler) 

(a) Drain boiler and vent to atmosphere 

2. Condensate-Vacuum Pump 

(a) Run pump on vacuum for an extended period to evacuate as much water as 
possible from return lines to pump. (Waste condensate to floor drain, 
not to boiler.) 

(b) Disassemble piping at union nearest condensate — vacuum pump 

(c) Drain condensate receiver tank and remove drain plug at bottom of 
receiver 

3. Condensate Pump 

(a) Repeat steps (2b) and (2c) 

(b) Pump out receivers of pitted pumps and underground condensate lines 

4. Auxiliary Heating Equipment 

(a) Fuel oil heaters 

(b) Hot water coils 

(c) Converters 

(d) Itot water storage tanks 

(e) Gas/oil water heaters 

(f) Float and thermostatic traps 

(1) (a) through (e) disassemble waterside piping at union, drain 
equipment, and remove drain plug where applicable 

5. Air Compressor, Air Dryer, Oil Filter 

(a) Shut off electric power 

(b) Drain to remove entrained water 

6. Floor Drains (Boiler rm. , mechanical rms . , rest rms., cafeteria, kitchen, 
shower rms. , etc. 

(a) Use plunger to evacuate water from trap 

(b) Fill traps with antifreeze solution (20% Glycol - 80% Water) 

7. Hot Water Heating Boiler, Hot Water Heating Systems, Potable and Chilled 
Water Systems 

The advice of the mechanical engineer who designed the water systems 
(potable, chilled water and hot water heating systems) should be followed 
in the draining of these systems. 

Gas or oil fired furnaces or hot water heaters (where applicable) shut down 
according to manufacturers direction. 

(a) A possible alternative to draining the hot water heating system would 
be to introduce an antifreeze solution into the system. CAUTI^o; 
Antifreeze solution must not under any circumstances be introduced 
into the domestic water system because of its toxic effect. 

(b) If it is decided not to drain the water systems, frequent checks a^^ily 
are necessary to insure that the pumps are functioning and circulalA',ng 
water throughout the system. 

(c) All control valves on radiation and coils should be positioned to 
insure full flow through radiation and coils. All fresh air and 
exhaust dampers must be completely closed. 
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8. Hot Water Heati.ng System (Draining System) 

(a) Hot Water Boiler 

(1) Shut off feed water 

(2) Drain boiler 

(3) Break unions in piping to facilitate drainage 

(b) Primary Pumps 

(1) Drain plug removed from pump housing 

(2) Break union to promote drainage 

(c) Converters 

(1) Remove from piping system and invert to facilitate drainage of "u" 
bends in coil 

(d) Stainers (Upstream of control valves) 
(1) Remove plug for drainage 

(e) Piping 

(1) Check drain valves for drainage 

(f) Trapped Portions of Piping (Primary and Secondary System) 
Select one or more options: 

(1) Blow out with compressed air 

(2) Drill hole in piping, tap hole for insertion of drain plug before 
filling system. (Where accessible.) 

(g) Secondary Pumps 

(See 8(b) - Hot water heating system 

(h) Hot Water Heating Coils (Radiation, convectors, central systems, univents) 

(1) Remove plug in stainer upstream of control valve 

(2) Break union in piping 

(3) Remove drain plub ii\ coil 

(4) Remove air vent in coil 

(i) Expansion Tank 
(1) Drain 

9. Potable Water Systems (Draining System) 

(a) Shut off water supply to building at water meter 

(1) Protect water meter from freeze damage by removal of drain plug at 
base of meter 

(b) Open all cold and hot water faucets throughout building and keep open to 
aid drainage 

(c) Drain hot water storage tank 

(d) Blow out with compressed air all trapped portions of the piping system 

(e) Open drain valves in low spots of piping system 

(f) See 8(f) 

(g) Prop all doors to lavatories, pipe chases, cabinet sinks, and all rooms 
containing potable water systems 

(h) Remove portions of ceiling tiles to equalize temperatures 

(i) Sinks, water closets, urinals 

(1) Pxemove water from traps and fill traps with antifreeze solution 
(20^0 Glycol - 80% Water) 
10. Chilled Water Systems 

(a) Under supervision of design engineer or refrigeration service organization 
complete draining of chilled water piping e.g. 

(1) Refrigeration equipment 

(2) Refrigeration equipment pump down 

(3) Cooling tower circuit 
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11. Steam Heating Coils (Radiation, Convectors, Central Systems, Univents) 

(a) Steaun traps disassemble and remove trap element to facilitate 
drainage 

(b) Remove drain plug from heating coils 

(c) Remove plug in strainer ahead of heating coil valve 

12. Swimming Pool 

(a) Drain pool slowly when pool water reaches 3S0F. 

(b) Protect all drains as previously mentioned. See 6, 

(c) Protect pool water heaters the same as converters or heat exchangers 

(d) Drain filter tank 

(e) Drain chlorine and soda dsh barrels 

(f) Protect untrapped drains (e.g., scum gutters) as mentioned in 8(f), (2). 

(g) Drain all strainers 

13. Footings - Rooms with footings directly below floor e.g., basement rms., and 
single floor buildings could give problems - attempt to keep above 320F. 
Fir 5 Protection Equipment Systems (Piping and Ancillary Equipment) 

(aj Sprinkler systems (wet pipe) 

(b) Piping systems (wet pipe) (e.g., standpipe and hoses) 

(c) Fire Extinguishers 

(d) Fire Insurance Company 

(a) 5 (b) If freezing conditions within the facility indicate that the 
fire suppression piping system will be damaged if the systems are 
not drained, permission must bp obtained from the state fire marshall 
or local fire authorities to drain system 

(c) Fire Extinguishers 

(1) Have fire extinguishers serviced to insure an operable state in 
freezing temperatures 

(d) Fire Insurance Company 

(1) Notify fire insurance company if fire protection systems are to 
be drained 

(2) Check Insurance Coverage 



SYSTEM CHECKLIST SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT - EXAMPLES 

1. Gas and Gas/oil Burners (heating boilers) 

(a) Follow instructions of gas/oil burner service organization, particularly 
instructions especially relating to flame safeguard equipment, and 
specialized valves, e.g., hydro.Dotors. 

2. Water Softeners (boilers and potable water) Drain 

3. Refrigerators, Walk-in Coolers, Freezers, Milk Coolers (cafeteria, kitchen, 
home ec room, etc.) 

(a) Empty contents 

(b) Prop open doors 

(c) Shut down procedures as directed by refrigeration service organization 

4. Water Coolers 

(a) Cut electric power and drain 

5. Dishwashers, Steam Kettles, Steam Boilers, Garbage Disposals (cafeteria, 
kitchen, home ec) Drain Equipment 

6. FresU Foods and Other Perishable Items of Food - Store in Safe Area 

7. Booster Hot Water Heaters (cafeteria, showers, phys. ed.) - Drain as outlined 
for converters 8(c), (11 
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8. 



9. 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 



16. 



Musical Instruments (Protect from freezing) 

(a) Woodwind Instruments 

(b) String Instruments 

(c) The combination of changes in humidity and freezing temperatures will 
cause woodwind instnmients to crack 

Electronic and AV Equipment (Protect from freezing) 

In general, any audio-visual equipment subjected to freezing should 
be allowed to warm up to room temperature before using. {12 to 24 hours, 
depending upon size and enclosure) 

In case of equipment with cooling fans, servo units, and friction 
drive belts, the drive mechanisms should be checked for sticking — and 
belts for cracking. 

Special care should be exercised with video tape recorders, as the 
heads (particularly on older units) become brittle in cold temperatures. 

In addition, audio-visual materials such as films, filmstrips, audio 
and visual tapes, etc., should also be allowed to warm up to room temperature 
before using. 

Business and Office Equipment Machines (Check with supplier) 
Fire Extinguishers (Protect from freezing) 
Oiemicals, Paints, Varnishes (Protect from freezing) 

Clocks - Building System Clocks - Turn off electricity to system to prevent 
damage 

Science Center - plants, laboratory animals, chemicals - Protect from freezing 
Air Compressors 

(a) Shut off electric power 

(b) Drain storage tank 

Art Equipment and Supplies (Protect from freezing) 

(a) Sinks with clay traps 

(b) Liquid tempra 

(c) Acrylic artists colors 

(d) Glue and paste 

(e) Some supplies in aerosol cans 

(f) Natural clay requires extended time to thaw out 

(g) Clay work in progress could split and crack 

(h) Clay in containers could split open packaging 



This list is an attempt to alert personnel responsible that many items are in need 
of protection from freezing. It is suggested that the building inventory be checked 
for additional items that can be added to this list. 

CAUTION: The police and fire authorities should be notified of building shut down 
to cooperate with school authorities to reduce vandalism. 

SUPPLIES PROTECTION FROM FREEZING TEMPERATURES 



Acids 
Ammonia 
Antiseptics 
Art Paints 
Baking Powder 
Baking Soda 
Batteries, electric 
B€lt dressings 
Biology specimens 
Boiler compounds 
Brass polishes 



Bug sprays 
Caulking compounds 
Caustics, liquid 
Cement, construction 
Cement, liquid 
Chemicals 
Clay 

Cleaning compounds 
Compounds, chemicals 
Compounds, patching 
Correction fluid, stencil 



Developers, photo 
Disinfectants 
Distilled water 
Drain cleaner 
Electric components 
Electronic tubes 
Enamel 

Eradicator inks 
Glue 

Insecticides 
Lacquers 



Liquid polish 
Liquid soap 

paints 
Shellac 
Thermometers 
Thinners 
Varnish removers 
Waxes, floor 

finishes 
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APPENDIX 



(SAMPLE - NONTECHNICAL) 



BASIS FOR COMPUTING DEGREE HOUR REQUIREMENTS 
STATE OF MIQilGAN 

Reproduced by penTiission of Philip Kearney, Associate Superintendent 
Michigan State Department of Education 

In order to determine the relative fuel savings that would be achieved 
under any one of the several heating alternatives presented, one must conpare the 
change in ten^erature required times the number of hours the change is desired for 
any given alternative compared to another. This figure is defined as "degree hours 
required" and is computed by utilizing the following formula: 

DHR a It^ - to X hrs), + (t^ - tQ x hrs) ■»■-.. 

Whiere: DHR = Degree hours required 

t^ = Minimum inside temperature desired 
tQ = Average outside temperature 

T^ius, if the average outside temperature for a given calendar week is 20OF 
and you >/ish to maintain a minimum inside temperature of 680F for eight hours a day 
for five days, and 6OOF for the remainder of the hours in that week, the computation 
would be as follows: 

. DHR = (680 - 200 X 40 hrs) + (6Q0 - 20° x 128 hrs) 

= (480 X 40 hrs) + (40o x 128 hrs) 

= 1,920 + 5,120 

= 7,040 degree hours required 

Thus, the three important cerms in the formula are: (1) The average outside 
temperaturr •, (2) the minimum inside temperature desired; and (3) the number of hours 
any given minimum inside temperature is desired. The first term is outside man's 
control, but can be reasonably estimated from past experience. Short of an unseason* 
ably warm winter (or cold winter), fuel savings will be largely dependent on manipula- 
tion of the second and third terms in the formula. The alternatives presented reflect 
differing manipulations of these two terms. 

The first term, the average outside temperature, remains constant for any 
given month in the several alternatives. The figures used are given below and were 
derived from data provided by the Environmental Data Service, National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce. These average monthly 
temperatures were calculated by taking the monthly averages for the past thirty years 
for each of Michigan's ten weather regions or divisions, computing 30-year monthly 
averages for each division, and then computing state monthly averages. The averages 
used are as follows: 

September 60°F February 22°F 

October SO^F March 30°F 

November 37°F April 44°F 

December 250F May 54OF 

January 20OF June 64°F 
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In calculating percentage of fuel savings, the divisor remained constant 
at 144,256 degree hours required. This figure represented the degree hours 
required for heat at "normal levels" for the entire 1973-74 school year. Normal 
levels are defined as: 

(a) 40 hours of 680F per week 
128 hours of 60oF per week 

' for 36 weeks 

(b) 168 hours of 60OF per week 

for 4 weeks 

It should be recognized that past degree hour requireioents undoubtedly 
exceeded this figure of 144,256 DHR, since most schools would be heating at the 
72°- 74°F range during instructional hours and dropping to temperatures somewhere 
above 60°F for noninstructional hours, perhaps in the neighbor'io'^d of 65°- 68°F. 
In effect, then, the 144,256 DHR already reflects voluntary co*u^;.r ation measures 
undertaken by all schools. It is estimated that these voluntai i&&iixes would 
produce in the neighborhood of a 5% fuel savings. To the exten\ 'lat this is true* 
the fuel savings projected under each of the alternatives is an \ ^r r i^vnate 
of total fuel savings. 

For those districts wishing to refine these estimates (for exanqple) due 
to average temperatures in their region higher or lower than the estimated state 
average), they may contact Dr. Philip Kearney, Department of Education, (517) 
373-3909. 
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PRLPARLD STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN G. DRISCOLL, PRESIDENT OF lONA COLLEGi: 

I am Doctor John G, Drlscoll, President of lona College. It is an honor 
to be able to present testimony to this distinguished subconmlt tee which 
has worked so tirelessly and diligently to ensure the well being of 
American higher education. Th<' dedication and concern of the subconmlt tee 
iDembers gives great encouragement to us all. 

As is the case with all American colleges and universities today, lona 
faces a number of problems with respect to the current energy crisis. 
Founded In 19A0 in New Roche lie, part of New York State's Westchester 
County, it Is one of a number of Institutions of higher learning which 
found it most: advantageous to locate at the interface of a major metro- 
politan center. Over the years, this decision has pro^n wise. However, 
lona, and similar colleges and universities, now face problems which set 
them apart from their counterparts. Unlike urban institutions, they 
often have no well-developed mass transit system and, unlike exurban In- 
stitutions, few or no residential facilities. Members of metropolitan 
perimeter college communities have always had to depend predominantly 
upon the use of the automobile. Until now, this has nevery posed a prob- 
lem and, as I have indicated, these same metropolitan perimeter colleges 
have done quite well under this arrangement, due, in no small part, to 
the existence of excellent highway systems. Unfortunately, the current 
situation threatens to change that, change it to an extent as yet impossible 
to determine. lona's case may well serve as an excmple of what these 
institutions face. At the current time, 80 percent of Iona*s total day 
undergraduate enrollment of 2600 relies on some form of transportation 
to reach the campus, representing, 80 percent of its male students, 77 
percent of its female students. The other 20 percent reside either In 
dormitories (6.5 percent, 6 percent of them men at Zona's one residence 
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hall, 7 percent women at the neighboring College of New Rochelle) or In 
rooms rented in apartments or private houses within the immediate vicinity 
of the college (15 percent men, 16 percent women). None of the students 
who attend either the evening school (248), the general studies program 
(191) or one of the three graduate programs (1096) board. As is the case 
with the majority of the undergraduate day students, they conmute to the 
campus, primarily by means of the automobile. 

This latter fact is prompted in no small measure by the fact that 
Westchester County possesses* no truly developed system of mass trans- 
portation, either In its own right or that links up with mass transit 
systems within the other parts of the Metropolitan Area. Of our total 
student enrollment of 4059, 92 percent live within areas accessible to 
lona by automobile. Fully 52 percent come from the Westchester Area 
itself, 21 percent from the neighboring Bronx, .07 percent from Queens, 
.04 percent from Rockland County, .03 percent from Manhattan, .02 percent 
from Nassau, .01 percent from Brooklyn, .01 percent from Suffolk, .01 
percent from Orange County, and .01 percent from Putnam County. 

This fact becomes more telling when one considers that 38 percent of our 
total enrollment consists of students who, because of the peculiarities 
of their programs, or because of business and familial obligations, would 
not be able to board even if accommodations were available which, for the 
most party they are not. 

Technically, as I have stated, lona College is conveniently located. This, 
however, is gauged with respect to automobile transportation. When judged 
on the basis of a mass transportation system it Is net. Even a simple trip 
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from a neighboring city such as Yonkers or White Plains, a matter of 10 

or 15 automobile minutes, becomes transformed into a complex system of 

public transportation linkages involving an hour, and often many hours, ^ 

of time. Such a complex structure, when It exists at all, becomes a 

natter of great tribulation to all those members of the lona community r 
whose academic life-styles are based on variable dally schedules non- 
conducive CO intricate intermeshing with the few available means at hand. 
Westchester is currently engaged in actively studying the mass trans^ 
portation needs as they exist in the County. Our new County Executive 
Alfred DelBello has delineated this as a matter of the utmost urgency. 
However I lona is still faced with the question of what to do during the 
period linking the start of the study and the completion of its proposals: 
our problem is the present and while this problem is not paralyzing us, 
it is certainly slowing us down. 

One possible solution to help alleviate part of the situation at hand 

comes immediately to mind - the use of car pools. lona College has 

taken a number of steps to investigate this possibility. Polls were run 

in the student newspaper to help define common embarkation points * 

whereby a sizeable number of students could be served by some facet of 

a targeted mass transit service under which could be included a form of ^ 

car pooling. Indicated were such &reas as the Pelham Bay, 214s t Street, 

Woodlawn, and Van Cortlandt Stations of the IRT and the A nd D stops of 

the Independent Subway line. Investigations, still underway, were 

initiated to see if the County could extend regular bus service to such 

points . 

The lona College Administration has contacted the Westchester County 
Planning Office to inquire about staging areas for the formation of car 
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pools. The Planning Office reported that It had no such Information 
available. The Department of Public Works of Westchester County was 
approached with the same inquiry and It Informed the college that no 
car pools currently exist in Westchester County and that their existence 



lona has also contacted a representative of the Westchester County 
Executive's Office charged with studying the traffic and parking prob- 
lems within Che County. While this study does not specifically In- 
clude car pooling he asked that the names, addresses, and zip codes 
of all lona students . ^siding In Westchester County be sent to him, an 
action taken by the college. Hopefully , this might lead to the germ of 
a program. lona Is continuing to work with the County, trying to arrive 
at a means to help counteract the transportation problems caused by the 
energy crisis through some type of car pooling system. In addition, the 
college has requested a copy of the "Operation Energy Package" — a 
system for developing computerized car pools made available to nonprofit 
institutions by thp burroughs Corporation of New York City. When this 
package Is received, a study will be made by the Computing Center of 
the college to determine the feasibility of Implementation. Meanwhile, 
the Dean of Students has been working with undergraduates on a make-shift 
pooling system to immediately address the situation. 

However, with respect to car pooling, the matter of flexible scheduling 
again enters the picture. While this type of system might work quite 
effectively for Chose persons in occupations with set time demands, it 
can cause grave problems for large numbers of persons with highly 
individualistic exigencies. 



was not foreseen in the near future. 
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This particular consideration is intensified by the fact that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of our students currently enrolled tu the undergraduate 
day session and who comnute to the campus hold some type of daily employ- « 
ment to help defray their educational expenses. The same concerns which 
make the use of complex mass transit facilities impractical — matching ^ 
the demands of a college education with the demands of a form of occupation 
necessary for the attainment of that education — also are at work with 
respect to car pooling. While an ineffective mass transit system is in- 
flexible by virtue of its unreliability, a car pooling system, with its 
inherent rigid structure with respect to departure times, is equally 
inflexible and equally unsuitable for the satisfaction of student needs. 
Only the automobile, at the present time, affords the opportunity to meet 
both demands without an unfair and unwarranted strain of burden. Should 
such a strain continue to be imposed, and in fact be intensified, students 
may well be forced to leave lona for another college or university or, in 
fact, to abandon the quest for higher education altogether. 

The same need for flexibility reappears in the case of evening or 

graduate students who must face the problem of returning home during the V 

late hours after clas<^. Often these students nust also consider prolonging 

their stay at the college to utilize the library facilities. If a mass * 

transit system is not available at odd hours, if a mass transit system 

is not fast and efficient, or, indeed, if a mass transit system does not 

exist at all, eii:her in fact or in effect, one must utilize an automobile. 

If this option is constrained or denied, then, as is the case with the 

day undergraduate student, a person in such a position must either transfer 

or drop out. Here, too, car pooling would deny this person flexibility so 

desperately needed. 
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This need for flexibility cannot be overemphasized — it is the key to 
the existence and growth of any institution of higher education. Without 
benefit of residential faciltiies and without benefit of mass transit, 
lona has always ha^l to look to the automobile to ensure this flexibility. 
In keeping with this, the college opened, in November 1973, a new multi- 
tiered on-site parking facility to accommodate over 700 automobiles, 
assuming in turn a great financial burden, a burden borne of necessity 
by Zona's dependence on these same automobiles. To the extent that 
the current energy problems threaten the use of this particular mode of 
transportation, they treaten the college itself and all those who have 
chosen to become part of the college. Not the least to suffer is the 
surrounding community which has always dr^n upon Zona's many resources, 
including its students, undergraduate and graduate, to guarantee its 
own e.. Lstence and growth. Ztideed, while Zona is, on one hand, an educa- 
tional institution, it is^ on the other hand, a major $9 million business, 
vital to the community of which it is a part. Some 5000 people are 
engaged in numerous activities on Che campus on an around-the-clock basis. 
These same people generate a tremendous amount of Income within the 
community. Further, our guidance and services, which we readily supply, 
are sought by our neighbors. We like to feel that we help our coninunity, 
that we help Westchester, giving both service and revenue. It dismays 
us that the energy problems could well impinge upon contributions in both 
of these areas. 

Zona has done much to try and cope with the energy crisis within its 
own boundaries. CoTumittees have been formed to examine all phases of 
the situation and to come up with viable solutions. Guidelines, con- 
sistent with government directives, have been followed and even more 
stringent ones Imposed. One example of this is a detailed two-phase 
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plan dravm up to conserve every ounce of energy available on campus. 

New alternatives to the traditional college calendar are belrg actively 

explored; some have already been Implemented. Next year, for example, *■ 

It will be possible for our students to arrange programs that will 

require them to be on campus only four days Instead of five. Still, ^ 

even within our own boundaries, the energy problem Inevitably Intrudes. 

It Is difficult for us to properly fulfill our campus maintenance 

programs for our vehicles and our equipment require gasoline. The 

construction of much-needed new Instructional space, now underway, 

suffers In accordance with the energy and transportation problems 

faced by our contractors and by the workers themselves. Though matters 

are difficult, we persevere. More changes will come for the planning 

for energy conservation Is, and must continue to be, a constant part 

of the day-to-day and long-range operations of the college. Still, we 

need help, and we need It soon. 

lona, and colleges and universities like It, are not Isolated, are not 

self-dependent. Their good efforts must be matched with equally good 

efforts from outside; their good Intentions must Interact with the good ^ 

Intentions of the others upon whom they depend, and who. In truth, depend 

so much on them. The energy crisis which could befall the country will ' 

be far more fearful should a major segment of Higher education — the 

metropolitan perimeter colleges — be allowed to suffer severely under 

this current yoke. If we stand In the slightest danger of losing the 

energies of our students by limiting their options, we stand in the 

gravest of all dangers. We must work hard to resolve our current 

problems to guard against this possibility ever occurring. 
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MDNTOOMERY PUBLIC aCHDDLB 
CITY AND COUNTY 
•OX \9»t 
mdntoomkhy. alasama ••toa 

•UPltllNTENDENT-a omCC 

December 18, 1973 



Senator Claiborne Pell 
United States Senate 
Education SubconmitCiee 
Washington, D. C. 



Dear Senator Pell: 

I was most interested to hear that you had scheduled a public hearing 
to determine the impact of the energy crisis on education. As Superintendent 
of the Montgomery Public Schools, City and County, I have spent a dispro- 
portionate amount of my time since October, 1973 trying to obtain gasoline 
to operate school buses. This system has a student enrollment of 36,873 
of which 13,009 are transported. The system does operate under a Federal 
court order, however, busing has not been a major factor up to the present 
time. The county is composed of 790 square miles (with a length North- to- 
South of 37 miles and East-to-West of 33 miles). The pppulation according 
to the 1970 census for the City of Montgomery was 133,386 and for the city 
and county 167,790. The 34,404 people located outside the city limits aie 
sparsely settled over the county. It has always been necessary to operate 
a large pupil transportation fleet in Montgomery County dating from 1918 
until the present time. The system employs 156 bus drivers and during the 
school year 1972-73 the buses ran 1,237,247 miles. It is necessary to 
purchase approximately 40,570 gallons of gasoline per month. A bus travels 
at approximately 4^ miles per gallon with an average cost during the school 
year of .50 per mile, with a total cost of $613,499.2?) for the 1972-73 
school year when gasoline was costing the system nineteen cents per gallon. 

Senator Pell, it was my understanding that a volunteer system agreed 
upon by the oil companies was to supply gasoline to school systems on a 
base year period. This system has not workedj I am having to obtain gasoline 
from every source possible and at retail prices. In November of 1972, the 
system paid nineteen cents per gallon and in November of 1973 the cost was 
as high as forty-seven cents per gallon. This additional cost could increase 
the transportation budget by $120,000.00. This is added cost that the system 
cannot afford. The local effort provided by Montgomery County is a seven 
mill property tax and a one cent per gallon gasoline tax. The revenue from 
this one cent per gallon has been descending from $108,960.31 in September, 
1973 to $93,092.27 in October, 1973, a deficiency of $15,868.04. This crisis 
which is producing less local support and adding to the total cost of trans- 
porting is having a direct effect on the education system. Frankly, I do 
not know how this system can absorb this additional cost. 
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The effect of not kaowlng from week-co-week or day*Co-day whether Che 
CransporCaClon sysCem can operace has kepC a number of scaff members working 
conscancly on obCaining gasoline. I feel ChaC I have a moral obligaCion Co 
the 156 bus drivers as well as Co Che school children. Mosc of these drivers 
make from Cwo Co Chree runs per day at sotue personal sacrifice to themselves 
since mosc of these drivers could secure higher paying Jobs. 

Should it become necessary to stop the buses ic is my belief that 9,000 
of Che 13,009 Cransported children could not aCCend school. This would 
drastically curtail Cheir educaCion process causing many Co never reCum Co 
school. This move would rinancially wreck Che syscem since scace aid is 
allocaCed on an average daily aCCendance basis. 

The combined problem of operaCing a school sysCem under a Federal courC 
order y the refusal of the local people to raise local suppoit and the added 
gasoline problem has made it impossible to do educational pl^^nning past a 
short time. I trust that strong Federal regulation would be torthcoming 
which in effect would mandate the sale of gasoline for public school trans- 
portation at a reasonable wholesale bulk lot price. 

These are a few of our present problems connected with Che energy crisis 
which I wish Co share wlch you. Should you Chink it necessary, I would share 
this and further information with the members of the comnittee. I am pleased 
that you are looking into the disastrous effect the energy crisis is having 
on education. 



Sincerely , 




W. S'. nGairfext, Superintendent 
Montgomery Public Schools 
City and County 
Box 1991 

Montgomery, Alabama 
205/ 269-9111 



cc: Senator John Sparkman 
Senator James Allen 
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MONTaOMERY PUBLIC SCHQQLB 
CITV AND COUNTY 
MX 

UONTaOMKRY. AbAflAMA »«10a 

•UI>CRINT»40CNT • OmCK 

December 21, 1973 



Senate -Sub -Conmit tee on Education 
Room 423 

Dirksen Senate Building 
Washington, D. C. 



Dear Sirs: 

I am most interested to hear that you are looking into the energy crisis 
as it affects public schools. As Superintendent of the Montgomery Public Schools, 
City and County, I have spent a disproportionate amount of my time since 
October, 1973 trying to obtain gasoline to operate school buses. This system 
has a student enrollment of 36,873 of which 13,009 are transported. The system 
does operate urder a Federal court order, however, busing has not been a major 
factor up to f.iu present time. The county is composed of 790 square miles 
(with a length Nortii to-South of 37 miles and East- to-West of 3 3 miles). The 
population according ♦■-o the 1970 census for the City of Montgo-rery was 133,336 
and for the city and county 167,790. The 34,404 people located outside the 
city limits are sparsely settled over the county. It has always been necessary 
to operate a large pupil transportation fleet in Montgomery County dating from 
1918 until the present time. The system employs 156 bus drivers and during the 
school year 1972-73 the buses ran 1,237,247 miles. It is necessary to 
purchase approximately 40,570 gallons of gasoline per month. A bus travels 
at approximately 4^ miles per gallon with an average cost during the school 
year of .50 per mile, with a total cost of $613,499.25 for the 1972-73 school 
year when gasoline was costing the system nineteen cents per gallon. 

It was my understanding that a volunteer system agreed upon by the oil 
companies was to supply gasoline to school systems on a base year period. ' 
This system has not worked J I am having to obtain gasoline from every source 
possible and at retail prices. In November of 1972, the system paid nineteen 
cents per gallon and in November of 1973 the cost was as high as forty-seven 
cents per gallon. This additional cost could increase the transportation 
budget by $120,000.00. This is added cost that the system cannot afford. The 
local effort provided bv Montgomery County is a seven mill property tax and 
a one cenf ga^': •' v yoline tax. The revenue from this one cent per gallon 
gasolir?^ ^; ♦ A>-.ue from this one cent per gallon has been descending 

frora : •;(?,960s a ir« member, 1973 to $93,092.27 in October, 1973> a deficiency 
o*" jij,868.04. This -risis which is producing less local support and adding 
«.o the total cost of transporting is having a direct effect on the education 
system. Frankly, I do not know how this system can absorb this additional cost. 
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The effect of not knowing from week-to-week or day-to-day whether the 
transpcrtoLIyii system can operate has kept a number of staff members working 
constantly on obtaining gasoline. I feel that I have a moral obligation to 
the 156 bus drivers as well as to the school children. Most of these drivers 
make from two to three runs per day at some personal sacrifice to themselves 
si' ?.e most of these drivers could secure higher paying jobs. 

<5houLd it become necessary to stop the buses it is my belief that 9,000 
of the 13,000 transported children could not attend school. This would 
drastically curtail their education process causing many to never to return to 
school. This move would financially wreck the system since state aid is 
allocated on an average daily attendance basis. 

The combined problem of operating a school system under a Federal court 
order, the refusal of the local people to raise local support and the added 
gasoline problem has made it impossible to do educational planning past a 
short time. I trust that strrng Federal regulation would be forthcoming 
which in effect would mandate the sale of gasoline for public school trans- 
portation at a reasonable wholesale bulk lot price. 

These are a few of our present problems connected with the energy crisis 
which I wich to share with you. Should you think it necessary, I would share 
this and further information with the members of the conmlttee. I am pleased 
that you are looking into the disastrous effect the energy crisis is having 
on education. 



Sincerely, 




W, S. Garrett, Superintendent 
Montgomery Public Schools 
City and County 
Box 1991 

Montgomery, Alabama 



205/ 269-9111 



cc; Senator John Sparkman 
Senator James Allen 
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Department of Education 



state Office Building 
Montsomery. Alabama um 



State of Alabama 




LeRoy Brown 

State Superintendent of Education 



December 28, 1973 



Mrs. Jean Frohlicher 
Room 4230 

Dlrkson Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Mrs. Frohlicher: 

A letter went out from the office of Dr. LeRoy Brown, State Superintendent 
of Education, to each county and city superintendent in Alabama on Decem- 
ber 10, 1973, urging each school system to conserve fuel* At this time a 
study of each local situation was recommended, as well as a number of items 
for consideration during the energy crisis. 

On December 21, 1973, a survey form regarding the energy crisis was r ^ » 

to each of the 126 public school systems in Alabama* Preliminary rei ■ on 

this survey indicate the following: 

1. Those schools using oil and liquefied gas have insufficient supplies 
for heating* There has oeen a lack of firm bids as well as increased cost for 
all heating fuels. 

2* A number of school systems have major problems due to lack of gaso- 
line for transportation services* Gasoline supplies have been reduced from 
ten to fifteen per cent this school year* Current cost of gasoline has in- 
creased approximately ten cents per gallon* In many cases, school systems 
are unable to get bids* 

3. A number of procedures are in operation by school systems to con- 
serve fuel; such as, reduced thermostat settings, changes in bus rOutes, 
class instruction, car pools, curtailed field trips, etc* 

We hope this information concerning the effect of the energy crisis on Alabama 
schools will be helpful in your hearing on January 7, 1974. 




Sincerely yours 



w* 1i* Kimbrough, Director 
Division of Adrainisfcy^tion and Finance 
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1617 Clilton Ct. 
Grand Fralrle, Tx* 
Jan. 14^ 1974 



Ben. Claiborne Pell, 
Chaiman, Subconmlttee 

on Education, U, S« 

Senate, ConiDittee 

Dear 8en«. Claiborne; 

In reeponee to your letter of Jan.. 9, I have no access to 
nuaeri cal data ae factual data el nee X an Is no way connected 
with either the oil induetry or the governnent. However, I 
do enclose a clipping fron a local paper in which Senator Heine 
of North Carol ina eetinates hie state consunee an extra 30 
Billion gallons and Senator Bartlett of Oklahoma eetivates usage 
ef an extra 390,000 gallone in OklahoBa City alone, Multiply 
euch nuBbers by every city across the entire 90 states and the 
figure of forced busing gasoline usage has to be quite large. 

That is the kind of fact 1 think should be considered. It is 
not a tiBB to save pet projects of those who eeeB to be Bore 
interested in federal prograns for the programs sake than asy- 
thlng else. The saBS article that I enclose notes that while 
soBe 68% of the people are opposed to forced busing, it has been 
literally craBBed down our throats by the SupreBe Court. 

Other prograBS have also been fornulated and carried out which 
probably would get a resounding rejection if ever voted upon. These 
Bight be all the phases of price control.. The government quickly 
ffives in to the construction workers unions at the outset of 
price controls and then telle everyone else that we Bust abide by 
the rules. 

The rules should apply un\*orBly to all, but they never tfo. 
There in continual favoriti'jn, exceptions and all the rest which 
eoure people on the very Kind of gevernment which is supposed to 
be for all. would you like one more unrelfttod example? CurrBntly 
bills 81040 and 8X041 deny us ordinary folks the use of public 
lands, BUT,, satellites are photographing the world and getting 
data on mineral deposits all over. Thle le with UY tax dollars^ 
but, soneday, eoBe rich and powerful U. 8. group of some kind will 
suddenly uave the backing of the government "because it is necessary** 
to mine, use or otherwise take the minerals in the earth which 
I an naw going to be prohibited from touching. 
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Somehow,. Senator Pell^ tho buroaucrata in Washington always win* 
I an not talking about the aenators and reproaen ta tlvee ^ but the 
entrenched, permanent and ever^gs'owlng army of bureoucrate who 
are gradually trying to run every facet of life In the U. that 
there The same people who paseed o Clean Air Act never had 

yet the ability after some seven years of trying to eetabllsh 
practical standards for auto engines. If performance Is Inhibited 
by 12% In 2 years, this means that engines have to run longer on 
each trip, thfts polluting the air more In the long run with the 
Impractical Junk that Is now required to foul up millions of gasoline 
snglnes* 

The easiest methoB to do this will never be used for one simple 
rea8on--<-lt would not take another thousand bureaucrats to manage 
the program. Issue tons of paper work and get this program mired 
In the usual Inefflslent mess that Is traditionally the way all 
government programs work out. 

Take a look at two Industrlee*. Cne was hamstrung for years by 
a government agency and a union. The other, free of these two 
m-illstones blossomed Into the world leader. I*m talking about the 
sorry railroad Industry and the hugs 8» computer Industry. Its 
certainly something to think about. 

If we are to have controls,, lets control- the number of non-productive 
Oovernment employees,, the number of government vehicles, buildings 
and facilities and the amount of land held by the Government* Lets 
determine to 8AVS money Instead of finding endless new programe 
to hire bureaucrats to spend It on. Huge programs usually turn out 
worthless. Where Is the Department of Transportation In this energy 
problem. They spend mora time seeking headlines and trying to cover 
themselves with glory than they dc anything else. An example? About 
a year and a half ago they '•gave" the new regional airport a facility 
here some $7»8 million as a grant. This was meaningless as far ae 
this $700 million project was concerned because It was planned and 
executed long before DOTT ever heard about lt». but one of the require- 
ments In this grant was that the airport put up a big sign thtot reads 
like DOT sponsored this $700 million dollar project all by thmmselves. 
And then,, this same publ 1 el ty»consolous government puts out strlnget 
rulea and regulations against allowing ADVERTISING expense on Govt, 
contracts. 

Somehow or other,. I am not Impressed. 



Very truly yours. 




Thomas J. Parrlll 
Law-abiding citizen 
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Failure Of Limited Busing Bill 
May Shake Public Cooperation 



Public observance and co- 
operation with conservation of 
gasoline was apparently dealt 
a severe blow by the failure 
of the Congress lo pass a 
bill initiated and cosponsorcd 
bv Congressman Dale Milford 
of Grand Prairie which 'vould 
eliminate the usage ot fuels 
for the forced busing of school 
children. 

This is indicated by the re- 
sults of a year long continu- 
ous survey by the National 
Federation of Independent 
Business which shows that out 
of 145.930 respondents 88 per 
cent are opposed to the forced 
busing. 

While the extra burden on 
local taxpayers to provide ad- 
ditional buses, drivers and 
fuel has been a major source 
of the spoken opposition by 
the independent business peo- 
ple, the tempo of opposition 
appears to be stepping up 
in view of the government 
pronouncements on the need 
for conservation of fuel. The 
NFIB data also indicates fuel 
restrictions can jump the un- 
employment rate up to a level 
of lOper cent or more 

Early returns from a new- 
Federation survey on the 
energy situation indicate that 
while some independent busi- 
ness people feel there is a 
real problem, there are still 
many who think the shortage 
has been contrived and the 
lack of Congressional action 
on forced school busing ap- 
pears to have widened the 
credibility gap. 



From the standpoint of re- 
gions, there is little difference 
in the opinions on this issue 
In New England 84 per cent 
express opposition; in the 
Mid-Atlantic States 91 per 
cent; the east north central 
90 per cent; in the west north 
central 84 per cent; in the 
South-Atlantic 93 per cent; in 
the east south central 97 per 
cent; in the west south cen- 
tral 94 per cent; in the Moun- 
tain States 89 per cent and 
in the Pacific States 79 per 
cent. 

When the Senate hammer- 
ed out an energy conserva- 
tion measure. Senator Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina in- 
troduced an amendment 
which would have ended forc- 
ed busing during the energy 
emergency. The am^indment 
was tabled by a vote of 48 
[0 39. but a ban on the use 
of fuels for this purpose given 
a substantial majority vote 
in the House bill was eli- 
minated in tne Senate-House 
conference. 

However, if early in the 
year the gasoline shortage 
worsens, if prices continue to 
increase, and a drive by local 
governments to raise proper- 
ty taxes to make up the de- 
ficits caused by higher priced 
gasoline in school budgets, it 
can be expected that public 
pressure on the Congress will 
mount. 

When he introduced his 
amendment Senator Helms 
said that a spot check in 



four of his state's school dis- 
tricts sliowed that before forc- 
ed busing an average of 943.- 
463 gallons were used, but 
that in the first year of forced 
busing this usage was in- 
creased by 1.118,908 gallons, 
or an increase of 218 per 
cent. He estimated that in 
the stale as a whole the 
forced busing resulted in the 
consumption of 30 million 
gallons of fuel extra. 

Senator Dewey Bartlett of 
Oklahoma says that officials 
hi Oklahoma City claim cross- 
town busing of students will 
require an extra 350,4t>0 gal- 
lons of fuel. 

While no one can predict 
at what price gasoline will 
finally reach, m ih<^ average 
school district wliore busing 
is in operation, it does not 
require a substantial increase 
in operation costs to caU'for 
new higher taxes. 

Many of the respondents 
add to the survey volunteer 
comments. The majority 
seem U) be of the opinion 
thai if the problem is one 
of balancing out the quality 
of edui'ation, it would be more 
economical to transfer teach- 
ers rather than operating 
fleets of buses. 

Others express the opinion 
that the quality of education 
would be best improved by 
using money spent on busing 
tor better facilities, more in- 
structional materials, and up- 
grading the teaching person- 
nel. 
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COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WEUFARK 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20510 



nOUfTT I. NAOIA OXMKRAI. COUNtO. 



January 9j> 197^ 



Mr. Thomas J. Parrill 

1617 Clifton Court 

Grand Prairie , Texas 75050 

Dear Mr. Parrill: 

Thanrv you very much for your recent telegram. 

I would be most interested in learning the 
factual basis for your conclusion that "forcea busing 
wastes millions of gallons of fuel/' as well as any 
research which has been conducted concerning same. 
V;ith your permission, I would have such information 
included in the printed hearing record. 

Again, thank you for contacting me. 



Slver sincerely, 




Claiborne Pell 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Education 
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rnOMAS J PARRILL 

1617 CLINTON CT 

GRAND PHAIRIE TX 75050 



THIS MAILGRAM IS A CONFIRMATION COPY OF THE FOLLOWING MESSACEi 
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PMS SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL 
CAPITOL MILL DC 20510 

OISACHEt filTH JUMN C SAfiMiLL E N T I RE L V — FORC E D BUSING WASTING 
MILLIONS OF GALLONS OF FUEL 

TmOmaS J PAHRILL 1617 CLIFTON COURT GRAND PRAIRIE TEXAS 75050 
THIS IS A CONFIRMATION COPY 8Y MAIlGRAM, 
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S(Mi!it()r Pki.i.. Tliiuik you very inueli indeod for boin<r with us. 
h\\ Sco'rr. Is it now cookies and milk time? 

Sonutor Pkll. The subconnnittoe is recessed, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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